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The War of 1870-1: After Sedan 


OME months ago we endeavoured to review the first part of the 
great war of 1870-1 in an article called ‘The Campaign of 
Sedan.’ We take up the second part in the present paper, and shall 
briefly sketch the events of the contest from Sedan to the capitula- 
tion of Paris. In this, as in our previous essay, the official narrative 
of the Prussian staff has been the chief source of our information ; 
but we have drawn more largely than we did before from sources 
supplied by French writers. The German account, indeed, of this 
part of the war, though as rich in knowledge as its predecessor, 
and equally overloaded with petty details, is not as trustworthy a 
chapter of history as that which described the grand drama that 
culminated in the disaster of Sedan, and is less valuable to the true 
student of war. Apparently impartial, and cold and colourless in 
its pictures of battles and its views of events, it keeps out of sight 
important truths; it slurs over disagreeable facts; and, occasion- 
ally, it is even deficient in candour. It conceals, for example, the 
false calculations of Moltke in his advance on Paris, and in the 
first operations of the siege; it does not acknowledge that, at one 
conjuncture, these seriously imperilled the German armies, and 
were rectified by an accident only; and while it does justice, in its 
peculiar fashion, to the ability of Moltke at the close of the 
struggle, it hides from the reader how, even here, the German 
chief was immensely indebted to fortune. Above all; the narrative, 
written throughout in a pedantic and strictly professional spirit, 
fails to set before us the prodigious efforts made by France to resist 
her invaders, and to admit that these caused the final issue of the 
contest to be, for months, uncertain ; and it has not even a word of 
praise for the extraordinary powers of which Chanzy gave proof, 


for the remarkable skill shown by Faidherbe, and for the energy, 
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misplaced as it often was, of Gambetta. For these and other 
reasons, the German account should be checked at all points by 
French authorities; and happily these are good and abundant. 
Generals Ducrot and Vinoy have written works of sterling value on 
the siege of Paris; and the admirable volume of M. Viollet le Duc 
should be studied by those who wish to understand a wonderful 
passage in modern war, As regards the campaigns of the pro- 
vincial armies, the narrative of Chanzy is of peculiar excellence for 
the operations in the valley of the Loire; and the same may be 
said of the tract of Faidherbe and his able essays on the contest in 
the north. The calamitous movements of Bourbaki in the east are, 
indeed, the only events in this part of the war not fully explained 
from the French side ; the glory of France blushes and hides scenes 
like the retreat from Belfort and the flight to the Jura. 

The military power of France seemed all but destroyed after 
the overwhelming catastrophe of Sedan. Her last army in the 
field had gone into captivity; and a like fate threatened the army 
of the Rhine beleaguered round Metz since the defeat of Gravelotte, 
She had still, indeed, resources for war in troops in depdts and in 
Algerian regiments, in that new creation, the garde mobile, and in 
the national guard and militia; and 1793 had proved that she 
could array multitudes of rude levies which could be made formi- 
dable. But these elements of strength were in an embryonic state ; 
it seemed impossible that they could be organised and made effective 
within the brief space of time which modern war would alone afford ; 
and what could they do against the trained armies of Germany 
flushed with unparalleled triumphs? To the professional eyes of 
Moltke and his staff, France appeared to be at the foot of her con- 
querors; and the war, they assumed, would speedily end after a 
kind of holiday march on Paris. Orders were given for an imme- 
diate advance to the capital, though as yet none of the main avenues 
into the interior had been completely mastered, and though many 
strong places stood in the way; and two reasons prompted a re- 
solve scarcely wise even in existing circumstances. Paris was, no 
doubt, a gigantic fortress; but its defences were known to be in 
an imperfect state, and there was no army to turn them to account ; 
and, besides, who could suppose that Paris, with its frivolous citizens 
and its licentious populace, would hold out against a determined 
enemy? It was advisable, too, that neutral powers should not be 
allowed time to express their sympathies, or to intervene in any 
possible way ; and were the fall of Paris an accomplished fact, there 
would be no room for officious diplomacy, Within three days after 
their victory at Sedan, the great German hosts, leaving two corps 
behind to guard the Meuse and their imprisoned foes, went on their 
way to the capital of France; the army of the Meuse moving down 
the valley of the Aisne, and thence into the valley of the Oise, the 
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third army covering the plains of the Marne, the well-known path 
of repeated invasions. Many an historic town made no show of re- 
sistance ; the fortresses on the way were ‘ masked’ and surrounded ; 
and the progress of the conquerors was scarcely checked by the 
destruction of roads, of railways, of bridges, no real impediment 
to well-prepared armies. By the third week of September the 
converging masses, driving before them thousands of affrighted 
peasants and the inhabitants of numberless deserted villages, had 
attained the region of woodland and plain, where, girdled by the 
folds of the Marne and the Seine, and encircled by lines of ir- 
regular hills, stands Paris. 

During the march of the Germans from the verge of Lorraine, 
a revolution had occurred. The empire, in decay even before the 
war, fell suddenly with the ruin of Sedan; and a provisional 
government of national defence seized the helm of the state on 
4 Sept. The first care of the new men in power was to take 
measures to strengthen the capital; and this duty devolved on 
Trochu, a general of promise, who had been appointed governor of 
the city by the last imperial ministry. Preparations had been 
made, as soon as Worth and Spicheren, to enable Paris to stand a 
siege ; the French fleets had been stripped of guns and seamen to 
protect the forts that form the exterior defences ; considerable bodies 
of troops were arrayed, a large store of provisions was laid in, and 
attempts had been made to fill up the gaps which, at many points, 
divided the forts, by redoubts and connecting lines of entrench- 
ments. Much, however, had not been yet accomplished, for Paris 
disliked and distrusted the empire; and the revolution certainly 
gave a marked impetus to the defence of the capital. While the 
measures which had been already taken to resist the enemy became 
more active, the citizens flocked to arms in thousands ; and though 
it may be doubted if it was wise to give weapons to the mass of the 
populace, the general sentiment of Paris was one of earnest 
patriotism and true self-sacrifice. In an incredibly short time 
three hundred thousand men were enrolled for the defence of the 
city; and if the great body of these were in no sense soldiers, 
they were quite equal to manning the ramparts. Two corps d’armée, 
too, were already formed—the thirteenth, led back by Vinoy from 
Méziéres in a masterly retreat, and the fourteenth, commanded by 
Ducrot, the chief of the first corps at Sedan; and though the 
spirit of these troops had been injured by defeat, they possessed 
real elements of military power. Paris, nevertheless, was not even 
nearly prepared for a siege when the Germans approached her walls. 
The forts had been garrisoned and fully armed ; but they were still 
unprotected, to a great extent, by the appliances which engineering 
science has devised to resist the force of artillery. The ditch of 
the enceinte had been filled from the Seine; its bastioned fronts 
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were bristling with cannon, and thousands of men defended the 
ramparts; but the approaches to these had not been cleared from 
obstacles which, at many points, made their fire useless ; and they 
were but ill provided with cover and shelter. It had been impos- 
sible, besides, in a few days to construct the exterior works and 
entrenchments required to support and unite the forts; and this 
defect was of the most serious nature because the forts, especially 
to the south of Paris, were commanded by heights from which 
modern ordnance could carry destruction even into the city. Above 
all, the very first condition of effective resistance was wholly want- 
ing: there was no army in the field to manceuvre, and to make 
the strength of the defences felt; and, as the old proverb runs, 
‘without a wall of bones, a mere wall of stones’ is of little avail 
against a powerful and daring invader. Considering all this, we 
can scarcely wonder that Moltke and his men felt assured that 
Paris would fall, like Jericho, at the first blast of a hostile trumpet: 
made in mere defiance. 

This notion appeared to be almost justified by the operations that. 
preceded the siege. On 19 Sept. the dense masses of the third 
army had crossed the Seine, and were spreading over the upland 
heights which extend from Villeneuve Saint-Georges to Versailles. 
The opportunity was not lost on Ducrot; and, under cover of 
the southern forts, he launched the fourteenth corps against the 
German columns as their unprotected flanks were exposed to him. 
But the French soldiery had lost heart, cowed by a succession of 
fearful disasters; they were driven back, routed, after a brief struggle, 
and an advanced work in front of the weakest forts, near Chatillon, 
fell into the hands of the victors. Similar results followed two or 
three lesser sallies ; and by 20 Sept. the third army had taken the 
positions allotted to it along the southern edge of the imperilled 
city, extending to the south-east and south-west. The army of the 
Meuse encountered even less resistance; and by the same ‘day it 
had drawn around the northern front of Paris and its forts, joining 
hands, to the right and left, with the third army. The show of 
defence had been so feeble that it has been contended that a bold 
assault might have placed the capital in Moltke’s power ; but asser- 
tions like these are easily made ; and the German chief, still looking 
to a speedy triumph, proceeded by the more sure way of investment. 
The invaders, about 140,000 strong, gathered on all sides round 
their intended prey on a circumference of some sixty miles, and cut 
Paris off from the external world ; the three corps of the army of the 
Meuse, the fourth, the guards, and the Saxon twelfth, with the 
Wurtembergers, holding the region between the confluence of the 
Marne and the Seine, by Saint-Denis, to where the western bends of 
the Seine form a double peninsula; the third army completing 
the circle, with the fifth, the sixth, and the second Bavarian corps 
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encamped from Bougival and Versailles to Choisy-le-Roi and 
Bonneuil. The first care of the besiegers was to describe and 
strengthen their investing lines, and by blocking up roads with ob- 
stacles of all kinds, by fortifying villages and other points of vantage, 
and by distributing troops on vulnerable spots wherever an attack 
appeared probable, these became gradually formidable in the ex- 
treme. Within a few days the third army received a considerable 
increase of force ; having been joined by the two corps, the first 
Bavarians and the eleventh, which had been left, we have seen, by 
the Meuse. 

Some weeks passed, and it soon became apparent that if Paris 
as yet was unable to fight, she was resolved not to yield, and could 
defend her walls. The Germans employed this breathing-time 
in strengthening and multiplying their communications with the 
Rhine, little thought of in their advance from Sedan, and in 
making arrangements for continuing the siege. Toul and Strass- 
burg had by this time fallen ; Verdun and Soissons met the same 
fate; and after the fall of Strassburg, a new corps, the fourteenth, 
under the command of Werder, spread over Burgundy and Franche- 
Comté, took possession of Dijon, and invested Belfort. The main 
avenues into France from the east, especially the great railway 
lines, were thus secured for the invading armies; and a base of 
operations, easy and broad, was provided for the supply of men and 
material. At the same time, flying columns were sent to scour the 
region surrounding Paris, and to put down attempts at resistance ; 
and pressing instructions were despatched to Metz to accelerate, if 
possible, the fall of a stronghold which bound an army 200,000 
strong to the Moselle. Meanwhile the organisation of the defence 
of Paris progressed, under the care of Trochu; and earnest efforts 
were made to give military power to the huge masses of armed men 
gathered together within the imprisoned capital. With this object 
in view several bold sallies against different points of the investing 
circle—especially at Chévilly, along the southern front, to the west, 
at Malmaison and Chatou, and on the northern front at Le 
Bourget — were attempted during the course of October; and 
though these always failed in the long run, the troops within Paris 
acquired by degrees cohesion, self-confidence, and improved disci- 
pline, and began to deserve the name of soldiers. Simultaneously 
an extraordinary change had taken place in the position of affairs 
outside the bounds of the beleaguered city. Gambetta, the master 
spirit of the defence, had escaped in a balloon from Paris, and 
taken in hand the war in the provinces ; and, under the direction of 
this remarkable man, a sudden and mighty impulse was given to 
what soon became a great national rising. ‘ France,’ it has been 
said, ‘has but to stamp her foot, and armies will rise from the soil 
at her bidding;’ and at this conjuncture the proud boast was 
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realised. By wonderful exertions of all kinds, by summoning from 
Africa every available man, by calling on old soldiers to defend 
their hearths, by organising the garde mobile and the national 
guard, and especially by decreeing great levies en masse, Gambetta 
contrived, in a few weeks, to place in the field enormous forces ; 
and material was found for these huge arrays by pledging lavishly 
the credit of France. From Brittany to Provence, and from Cham- 
pagne to the Pyrenees, the French people went out to the battle; 
large camps were formed for the new levies; volunteer officers 
flocked in by thousands; and though the military worth of these 
masses was small, they were animated by patriotic enthusiasm. 
By the beginning of November 250,000 men had assembled at 
different points of France; and the nucleus of an armed force 
appeared in almost every province, increasing rapidly in its de- 
velopment. The position of the invaders on the theatre of war, 
strategically, had become unsafe; they had the ascendency of 
prodigious success, but, detained as they were round Metz and 
Paris, and exposed to attacks from within and without, and to 
the full force of a great general rising, the situation was proving 
critical for them. 

The surrender of Metz, in the last week of October, was, at this 
conjuncture, of the gravest moment. After missing one of the 
best occasions ever offered by fortune at Mars-la-Tour, and losing 
Gravelotte through incapacity in the field, Bazaine had withdrawn 
the army of the Rhine within the sphere of the great fortress ; and 
his subsequent conduct was a sad example of timidity, worthlessness,. 
and perhaps of treason. On Aug. 26 he made a sortie from Metz, 
in order, he said, to approach Macmahon, whom he had drawn 
from Rheims by an untrue despatch; but the effort was so feeble 
that an officer on his staff has characterised it as ‘a day of dupes.’ 
He attacked the Germans again on the 31st; but the battle of 
Noisseville, as it has been called, was a specimen of remissness, 
delays, and weakness; and there is reason to believe he had no 
intention to quit a stronghold where he was safe for the time. 
From that moment the army of the Rhine was kept quiescent, and 
made no sign of life; except a few sallies to harass the foe and to 
collect forage, it scarcely stirred; and a still powerful force, which, 
seated on the Moselle and resting upon the defences of Metz, 
would, in the hands of a great commander, have made the Germans 
rue their attempt to hem it in within investing lines, was literally 
allowed to waste away and perish. It is, however, but too certain 
that this was not due to want of skill only; without dwelling on 
the crooked intrigues in which Bazaine unhappily took part, it is 
evident that his real design was to husband his army, and keep it 
round Metz, in the hope that the war was about to end; and ‘what- 
ever may have been his aim or motive, he was false in this to his 
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trust and his country. But slackness in operations in the field was 
not the only, or even the chief, fault to be laid to the charge of the 
ill-fated marshal. It has been clearly proved that he did not do 
his best, even on the wretched system of passive defence; he was 
so careless about the supplies at Metz, that the fortress fell a fort- 
night before the garrison ought to have felt a want of food ; andin 
the existing condition of affairs, this was disastrous to France in 
the highest degree. His conduct, in short, after Gravelotte, was 
not only that of an incapable chief, but that of a disloyal citizen ; 
it remains open to the worst suspicions ; and its consequences were 
of so fatal a kind, that, in our judgment, he was rightly condemned, 
and we cannot wonder that Frenchmen believe he was a traitor who 
sold his country to his foes. On 28 Oct. 1870, at the very 
moment when it was of supreme importance to detain the Germans 
around her walls, Metz opened her gates to Prince Frederic 
Charles ; 173,000 men,' in possession of a fortress of the greatest 
strength, surrendered to about 200,000; and the capitulation, far 
worse than that of Sedan, is the most ignominious in the annals of 
war.” 

The fall of Metz set the first and second armies free to take 
part in the invasion of France. The seventh corps of the first 
army was detached to reduce Thionville and Montmédy, and to 
cover the communications with the Rhine, while the first and eighth 
were marched to the north, where hostile musters were being 
assembled. The Germans, disregarding the lines of fortresses 
along the Picard and Artois frontier, famous in the wars of Louis 
XIV, which lay menacingly along their flank, defeated with ease a 
French force near Amiens, and spreading as far as Rouen, Havre, 
and Dieppe, kept Normandy down for a time by terror. Meanwhile 
the second corps of the second army was despatched to Paris to aid 
the besiegers, the third, ninth, and tenth being for the moment 
sent to the upland region at the heads of the Seine, in order to 
guard the main railways eastward, or, if necessary, to join hands 
with Werder, already, we have seen, in possession of Dijon, and 


1 This number is perhaps exaggerated ; it includes not only the army of the Rhine, 
but the garrison of Metz and a large force of the garde mobile, besides a great mass 
of sick and wounded. 

2 The remarks of Napoleon upon a capitulation similar in kind, but very different 
in degree, to that of Metz, are worth quoting (Commentaires, vi. 402, ed. 1867). 
Mais que doit donc faire un général qui est cerné par des forces supériewres? Nous ne 
saurions faire d’autre réponse que celle du vieil Horace. Dans une situation extra- 
ordinaire, il faut une résolution extraordinaire : plus la résistance sera opinidtre, plus 
on aura de chances d’étre secouru ow de percer. Que de choses qui paraissent im- 
possibles ont été faites par des hommes résolus, n’ayant plus d’autre ressource que la 
mort! Plus vous ferez de résistance, plus vous tuerez de monde & Vennemi, et moins 
il en aura le jour méme ou le lendemain pour se porter contre les autres corps de 
Varmée. Cette question ne nous parait pas susceptible d’une autre solution sans perdre 
Vesprit militaire d’une nation et s’exposer aux plus grands malheurs, 
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occupying Burgundy and the Franche-Comté. These dispositions 
strengthened the invaders greatly, and yet events were quickly to 
show how precarious was even then their position, and how Moltke’s 
assumption, already falsified, that Paris would not attempt to hold 
out, had really imperilled the German armies. Early in October 
Gambetta had formed, out of the materials referred to, a new corps, 
the fifteenth ; and this body of levies had crossed the Loire, and 
had advanced by the roads that lead from Orléans, as if to strike 
at the German lines round Paris. It was, however, driven back in 
defeat by a detachment under the grand duke of Meckienburg, and 
by the first Bavarians, led by General von der Tann, and sent off by 
Moltke to cover the siege; and the Germans, having entered and 
taken Orléans, held the line of the Loire far around that city. Ere 
long, however, another French corps, the sixteenth, was raised, as it 
were, by magic, and added to the beaten fifteenth ; and the united 
force, perhaps 60,000 strong, was placed in the hands of an expe- 
rienced veteran, who, though not a chief of a high order, knew 
how to command, and to make men soldiers. Under the diligent 
care and stern hand of Aurelle, the army of the Loire, as it was 
now called, became, in some degree, a real instrument of war ; and 
in Chanzy, a young general, entrusted with the sixteenth corps, 
France was to. see again one of her great warriors. By the first 
week of November the grand duke had been detached towards 
Chartres and Dreux, to make head against a rising in the west ; 
and as Von der Tann was now left isolated, with not more than 
20,000 men, Aurelle resolved to attack the enemy, and if possible to 
overwhelm him with superior forces. The main body of the army 
of the Loire crossed the river near Beaugency and Mer, a consider- 
able distance to the west of Orleans, a detachment crossing higher 
up to the east; and though Von der Tann, when aware of the 
movement, evacuated Orléans, and hastily fell back, he was 
brought to bay on 9 Nov., Aurelle and Chanzy having advanced 
through the forest of Marchenoir to the little town of Coulmiers. 
The Bavarians made a gallant resistance, but, conscious of their 
greatly superior numbers, the young levies of the Loire fought ex- 
tremely well, and Von der Tann was at last compelled to retreat, 
with the loss of some guns and many prisoners, in order to avoid a 
crushing defeat. He would, in fact, have been completely routed 
had Chanzy’s orders been well carried out, and he might have been 
forced to lay down his arms had the division which had crossed the 
Loire to the east come into line at the appointed time. 

This unexpected, but not the less real, victory sent a thrill 
through Germany, France, and Europe, and seriously alarmed the 
besiegers of Paris. The grand duke was away in the west; 
Prince Frederic Charles, with his three corps, was eight or ten 
marches off in the east; the only force in the path of the army 
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of the Loire, should it boldly advance at once on the capital—and 
imagination magnified its strength—was the weak and beaten 
division of Von der Tann; Paris contained armed men by hundreds 
of thousands; what might be the result should a relieving army 
fall suddenly on the investing lines, and co-operate with the masses 
within the city? Tenacious and daring, but a real chief, Moltke 
saw the peril, and did not hesitate; Prince Frederic Charles was 
ordered to ‘hasten by forced marches’ from the upper Seine to 
the Loire; and the Prussian commander made preparations for 
instantly raising the siege of Paris—a journal at his head-quarters 
significantly showed how Bonaparte, at the approach of Wirmser, 
broke up from Mantua at a moment’s notice—should, as he expected, 
the army of the Loire come within reach of the lines of investment. 
Aurelle, however, a soldier of the type of Daun, shrank from 
making a grand but hazardous movement; he fell back on Orléans 
—he had marked out the place as a base of operations for his 
young army—and there were sound military reasons for this step, 
though it was, we believe, a strategic error, for Moltke, beyond all 
doubt, feared that it was in his adversary’s power to attain Paris. 
It is useless to speculate what might have happened had Aurelle 
taken the more bold course; but had he reached the lines the siege 
would have been raised; it would have been difficult to invest Paris 
again; and it is supposed that the purpose of Moltke was to take 
the field against the new French armies, and not even to think of 
Paris until they had been completely destroyed. Nor need we 
inquire whether success would have probably followed the march 
to the lines; but Napoleon, we think, would have made the attempt; 
and, from what we know of his wonderful gifts, would have plucked 
safety and triumph from danger; and Chanzy inclined to run the 
risk, though his words* on the subject are somewhat diffident. 
History, however, is bound to note with care, that what determined 
Aurelle’s resolve was not the position of the grand duke, of Von 
der Tann, or of the army of the siege, but that of Prince Frederic 
Charles in the east; he was not afraid of the enemy in his front, 
but he feared the enemy who, though distant, would perhaps strike 
his flank, and destroy his army before it could make its influence 
felt before Paris; and no one will deny that this calculation had 
solid grounds to support it. This consideration proves how fatal 
to France was the miserable and premature surrender of Metz; 
as a German writer remarked, ‘the fortress fell at the very nick 


* We transcribe Chanzy’s remarks: Il ett peut-étre été possible, en mettant 4 
profit Venthousiasme produit par la victoire du 9, d’atteindre et d’achever de battre 
Varmée du général de Tann avant qu'elle ett pu étre secourue par celle du grand-duc, 
sur laquelle on se serait porté ensuite, et de prendre ainsi les Allemands en détail 


avant V’arrivée des renforts que le prince Charles, parti de Metz, amenait avec la plus 
grande célérité dans la vallée de la Loire. 
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of time.’ Had it held out but a fortnight longer—and this ought 
to have certainly happened—Prince Frederic Charles, at this con- 
juncture, would have been far away on the Moselle, and the 
army of the Loire would probably have reached Paris, with what 
results it is difficult to guess, but they must have been in favour 
of France. A mere chance—the misconduct of Bazaine—pre- 
vented the failure of Moltke’s strategy, and possibly changed the 
fortunes of the war. 

Aurelle, having fallen back on Orléans, was before long at the 
head of a force which must have exceeded 150,000 men, the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and twentieth corps having been added to the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth of Chanzy. The veteran constructed a 
great entrenched camp armed with heavy guns before the great 
wood of Orléans, his purpose being to train his rude levies, and 
when these had been made something like soldiers, to advance to 
the relief of Paris; and he has left it on record that ultimate success 
was probable had he been allowed to carry out his project. Mean- 
while, Prince Frederic Charles was approaching the Loire ; Von der 
Tann was recruiting his harassed troops; the grand duke was still 
detained in the west, where Moltke exaggerated the enemy’s force ; 
and some days were required before the Germans could concentrate 
before the French at Orléans and successfully arrest a forward 
movement. Chanzy, a soldier of a much higher order than Aurelle, 
thrown in advance with the sixteenth corps, entreated his chief to 
press forward boldly, and to interpose between the still divided foes ; 
but Aurelle adhered to the view he had taken, and refused to 
attempt a daring stroke which would have been doubtless made by 
Turenne or Villars. A fortnight had now elapsed since Coulmiers ; 
and the position of the French was even yet, strategically, better 
than that of the Germans; for on the theatre of war between the 
Loire and Paris they held the chord of an extensive arc, their con- 
verging foes being still widely apart. At this juncture the inter- 
ference of Gambetta, ignorant of war, and presumptuous, completely 
changed the position of affairs, and involved the army of the Loire 
in disaster. A single corps, the tenth of Prince Frederic Charles, 
had by this time reached Beaune la Rolande, a town near the verge 
of the forest of Orléans ; and Gambetta gave orders that it should 
be at once attacked by the eighteenth and twentieth French corps, 
encamped a long way off to the south. This movement, made with- 
out the knowledge of Aurelle, was premature, and soon ended 
in failure: the French were repulsed by their disciplined foes; and 
their two corps, driven back to the Loire, were completely paralysed 
for immediate efforts, the young levies, as always happens, being 
unable to bear the stress of defeat. The right wing of the army of 
the Loire was thus shattered at a critical moment, and Gambetta. 
soon made matters worse, and brought ruin down on the forces 
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he had arrayed. On 27 Nov. he had received intelligence that a 
great sortie from Paris was at hand, and that'should the investing 
lines be carried, Ducrot would march forward by the Seine towards 
Mélun ; and, against the advice of Aurelle and Chanzy, he insisted 
that the intact corps of the army of the Loire should make a deter- 
mined effort to reach Fontainebleau, and to join hands with the army 
of Paris. This was literally running into the clutch of enemies by 
this time very nearly united, and the result was what the French 
chiefs expected. Chanzy gained partial success on the left, at 
Villepion, but was beaten at Loigny with heavy loss; the French 
centre, the fifteenth corps, was defeated between Artenay and 
Chévilly ; and before long the army of the Loire was falling back, 
half routed, on the camp near Orléans. Prince Frederic Charles 
seized the occasion ; the grand duke and Von der Tann having come 
into line, he brought the whole weight of the three armies to bear 
against the retreating enemy ; and by 3 Dec. the army of the Loire 
had been rent asunder, its centre and right having been driven 
beyond the river. The Germans captured Orléans and the en- 
trenched camp; and the results of prodigious efforts, and of real 
worth and skill, seemed for the moment completely lost. 

Paris, meanwhile, had made a great effort to break the iron 
bonds which had been cast around her. By this time three dis- 
tinct armies had been formed for the defence of the city, and for 
operations in the field outside; the first, under the command of 
Clément Thomas, intended to man the enceinte and the ramparts ; 
the second about 100,000 strong; and the third probably 70,000, 
with Ducrot and Vinoy as their chiefs; the last two composed of 
the best troops available, and destined to attack the German lines.‘ 
The project of Ducrot, approved by Trochu, had been to endeavour 
to break out to the north-west, through the peninsula formed by 
the bends of the Seine, this being the weakest point in the invest- 
ing circle; and should this effort succeed, it was Ducrot’s object to 
keep open the communications with Rouen and the sea, and thus to 
secure the capital from its worst danger, famine. The victory of 
Coulmiers, however, caused Gambetta to interfere with this plan ; 
and it was resolved to attempt to cut a way out, in force, on the south- 
eastern front, to advance then, as we have seen, towards Mélun, and 
to meet the army of the Loire near Fontainebleau. Ducrot severely 
condemns this sudden change ; but be this as it may, it was by this 
time most difficult to pierce the besiegers’ lines, for if the troops in 
Paris had, for many weeks, been strengthening the defences by 
redoubts and works constructed to support the enceinte and the forts, 
the Germans had been fortifying their positions at all points ; and, in 
fact, the zone of resistance and of attack had been made immensely 


* For the purely military operations of the siege of Paris, from the French side, 
the excellent and elaborate narrative of General Ducrot should be carefully read. 
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strong and wellnigh impregnable. . The break of day on 29 Nov. 
was fixed as the date.of this great sortie; and this was preceded by 
a tremendous fire from the forts and the enceinte which kept Paris 
awake from an early hour on the morning of the 28th. A sudden 
rise, however, of the waters of the Marne prevented Ducrot from 
risking the attempt, though demonstrations were made by the 
French on the southern and northern parts of the city; and this 
delay was, no doubt, unfortunate, for it secured the enemy from 
the effects of a surprise. On the 30th the operations were re- 
sumed; Ducrot, at the head of about 60,000 men, issued from Vin- 
cennes and bridged the Marne in safety; and three columns of 
attack were directed against the eastern front of the German en- 
trenchments, Vinoy and another strong column attacking to the 
south, and a diversion being made towards the north, at Epinay. 
A fierce battle ensued, the stress of which fell on the Wurtembergers 
and the Saxon corps, aided by some reinforcements from the second 
corps; and though the French stormed the two villages of Champigny 
and Brie beyond the Marne, their efforts completely failed against 
Villiers, a hamlet and rising ground which the Germans had made 
a position of extraordinary strength. Meanwhile Vinoy’s attack had 
been delayed, and had not been attended with marked success : 
that against Epinay was a feint only; and Ducrot’s left column, 
which had been intended to co-operate in the assault on Villiers, and 
to turn its defences on the northern side, had not been able to come 
into line. The results of the day had been indecisive: the French 
had attained the enemy’s lines, but they had not carried them at a 
single point; and they had lost the advantage at first possessed 
by the assailant in operations of this kind. 

The contending armies spent the following day in preparations 
to renew the struggle. Considerable reinforcements joined the 
French ; and the Wurtembergers and Saxons were strengthened 
by the second corps of the besieging army. Ducrot has been 
censured for not attempting to attack again on 1 Dec.; but the 
effort probably would have failed, and a defeat in his position, 
it must be borne in mind, would have driven his troops into 
the Marne at their rear. An accident, too, checked the operations 
of the French—a frost of intense severity had suddenly set in; 
the soldiers were ill supplied with covering ; and besides, signs of 
yielding and weakness had appeared, characteristic of levies when 
not victorious. The German chiefs had made all ready for a deter- 
mined attempt to overwhelm the enemies in their front, and at the 
first dawn of 2 Dec. the Wurtembergers and Saxons advanced 
to attack the lost villages of Champigny and Brie. The French 
were completely surprised at first: the greater part of Brie 
was stormed and occupied; and the torrent of the affrighted 
fugitives spread confusion among the troops in reserve. The exer- 
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tions, however, of Ducrot and his staff before long had restored 
the battle; and the fire of the forts of Paris and of an outlying 
work, lately constructed on the upland of Avron, wrought havoc 
among the German masses. At about ten o’clock the opposed 
armies were in conflict upon a long line extending east of the course 
of the Marne, from Avron, by Villiers, to Ormesson southwards ; and 
notwithstanding the stubbornness of the German soldiers their 
adversaries gained ground by degrees. Brie was retaken by the 
French, and part of Champigny held ; but all the efforts of Ducrot 
failed to penetrate farther into the German lines, and as night fell 
the contending forces were in their positions of two days before, 
neither side being able to claim the victory. The Germans, how- 
ever, had succeeded in keeping the investment in the east intact, 
and the French had made no impression on their lines, and in the 
existing condition of affairs this was equivalent to the defeat of 
Ducrot. The situation of the French had become critical: the 
soldiery of Ducrot had lost heart; and there was no news of the 
army of the Loire, which, it was hoped, had by this time drawn 
near Paris. With the concurrence of Trochu, Ducrot resolved to 
remove his men from a position of danger between the Marne and 
the German lines, and the French army recrossed the river, and 
were under Paris on 3 Dec. The retreat, covered by the fire 
of the forts, and masked by a pretended offensive movement, was 
scarcely molested by the wearied Germans; but the sortie had 
completely failed, and the capital remained bound within the un- 
broken fetters in which she had been chained. 

In the operations above briefly described superficial critics have 
only seen the superiority of the German to the French armies. 
The trained soldiers of Prince Frederic Charles and of the besiegers 
in front of Paris were, no doubt, very different troops from the 
levies of Gambetta and those of Trochu, and the mechanism of the 
invaders’ forces was infinitely better than that of their enemies. 
Nevertheless, the meddling and the faults of Gambetta contributed 
mainly to the disasters of the army of the Loire during these 
stirring days, and the highest praise is due to Prince Frederic 
Charles for the skill with which he united the Germans and led 
them against the retreating French. Up to the end of November 
the advantage, strategically, was on the side of Aurelle; the 
German operations had been misconceived, and were marked by no 
little timidity ; and had not Aurelle and Chanzy been interfered 
with by the ignorant and presumptuous minister of war, or had 
not the prince, at the decisive moment, displayed the resolution 
and tactical powers which were the special gifts of his most re- 
nowned ancestor, the issue of the contest would have been very 
different. As for the battles round Paris it is at least uncertain 
whether the change made by Gambetta in the plan of Ducrot had 
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much to do with the ultimate result. The French and German 
lines of defence and attack had acquired, by this time, extraordinary 
strength ; and though Ducrot has been charged with want of daring, 
and did not perhaps give proof of peculiar skill, it is difficult to 
suppose that the army of Paris could have broken through the 
investing circle. There seems to be much truth in what has been 
urged by M. Viollet le Duc in his masterly work, that a mere sortie, 
in whatever force, had scarcely a chance of real success. The only 
way to have carried the lines was by advancing to them by counter 
approaches, and attacking them under the protection of these ; and 
in any case it must be borne in mind that the army of Paris could 
scarcely have ventured to leave the city and seek the open country 
without the co-operation of the army of the Loire. The efforts, 
however, of that army and of Paris had been altogether baffled, 
and the prospects of France seemed dark and alarming. Light 
suddenly shone out on one point in the scene, and a great com- 
mander was to show what constancy and high gifts could effect, 
even with rude levies. After the rout in front of Orléans the army 
of the Loire had been split, we have seen, into two parts; the 
fifteenth, eighteenth, and twentieth corps having been driven to the 
south of the river, the sixteenth and seventeenth holding the 
northern bank. Gambetta now unjustly dismissed Aurelle for 
faults that were the dictator’s own, and he placed the forces to the 
south of Orléans in the hands of Bourbaki—sometime the chief of 
the imperial guard—and the remaining forces in those of Chanzy, 
who had already made his mark in the campaign. Chanzy was 
joined by another corps, the twenty-first, and his achievements 
during the next few days were in the highest degree remarkable. 
Taking a position between Marchenoir and Beaugency, with his 
flanks well covered on either side, he steadily awaited a hostile move- 
ment, and he had soon fairly driven back the grand duke, who fell 
on him with too careless confidence. Chanzy boldly assumed the 
offensive at once, so necessary in the case of French soldiers,® and 
a whole series of battles ensued, in which the French levies, under 
a real chief, displayed worth they had never displayed before, and 
the Germans were on the whole worsted. The efforts of Chanzy 
were so successful, that Prince Frederic Charles was compelled 
to direct the whole strength of his wearied army against this unex- 
pected and indefatigable foe; and Chanzy only fell back when a 





5 Chanzy was not a boaster. His account of these engagements is striking, and is 
fully confirmed by contemporaneous evidence. The German narrative is far from 
just. Pendant les rudes journées de Josnes, un officier supérieur allemand, fait 
prisonnier, ne dissimulant rien de Vétonnement que lui causait la résistance de nos 
jeunes troupes, comparait ces batailles de la Beauce a celles de 1866 auxquelles il 
avait pris part, et avouait que ces derniéres n’étaient qu’un jeu d’enfants auprés de 
ces luttes acharnées ect incessantes qu’il leur fallait de nowveau soutenir pour réduire 
un pays qu’il croyait a bout de ressources aprés ses désastres. 
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German corps, south of the Loire, had begun to menace his rear. 
Indisputably he would have held his ground had Bourbaki endea- 
voured to make a diversion, with even a single corps, to support his 
colleague. 

The remarkable skill and resource of Chanzy were soon, how- 
ever, to become more conspicuous. He was the only one of the 
warriors of France who, in the great conflict of 1870-1, seems to 
have understood war on a grand scale: as a strategist he exhibited 
rare excellence; he was simply admirable as a tactician, and he 
possessed, almost in the highest degree, the gift of the grand 
Condé, and above all of Napoleon—the moral power which inspires 
soldiers. He was now compelled to fall back from the Loire; but 
Paris, he saw, was the great object to be attained by an army of 
relief; and he so made his arrangements as, at once, to effect a 
masterly, nay a brilliant, retreat, to secure his army’s safety, and 
to approach the capital. This was to be accomplished by retiring 
from the Loire to the north-west, and reaching the Sarthe, where 
the country around the town of Le Mans afforded admirable posi- 
tions of defence ; but it was necessary in the meanwhile to make 
a stand, if possible, on intermediate points of vantage, and so to 
assure the retreat, and to wear out the enemy. The retrograde 
movement was most skilful, and is misrepresented in the German 
accounts. Drawing off from the Loire, Chanzy made at first for 
the line of one of its feeders, the Loir; and he halted his troops, 
his left flank covered by the dense forest of Frétéval, and holding 
with his centre the town of Venddme. The pursuit of the 
Germans had been almost harmless—they had been already greatly 
weakened—and, indeed, their advancing columns had cruelly suf- 
fered from the superiority of the French rifle, of deadly effect in 
the plains of the Beauce. They attacked Chanzy, however, vigo- 
rously at Vendéme; but the defence was stubborn and for long 
successful, and it was not until his extreme right was turned, that 
Chanzy even thought of making his retreat. His army fell back 
in good order, and once more the baffled and angry enemy, plunged 
in the depths of an insurgent country, and pressing in vain on the 
retiring French, lost enormously from cold, privation, and hard- 
ship, and especially from the fire of picked infantry placed by 
Chanzy in every available spot in the close and wooded country 
that lies near the Sarthe. By 20 Dec. the French army, exhausted 
indeed and even greatly injured, had reached Le Mans and a place 
of refuge. Chanzy had completely effected his purpose ; he stood 
with his army in a most strong position, much nearer the capital 
than he had been when he first assumed command on the Loire. 
Prince Frederic Charles, daring as he was, did not even attempt 
to approach Le Mans; his army, thinned and even to a great ex- 
tent demoralised, was not equal to a pitched battle, and refuge 
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for it was for a time necessary. The exultation of Gambetta need 
not be noticed ; but we may accept the soldierlike words of Chanzy 
on the condition of his worn-out enemy: ‘His troops were spirit- 
broken by the continually recurring struggle, which they had 
believed was over, and notwithstanding their solid organisation and 
discipline, disorder was often visible in his columns.’ The issue of 
this brief but eventful struggle had been, indeed, so wholly unfore- 
seen, that the greatest anxiety, it is now known, was felt ™ the 
German camp around Paris.® 

While this long contest had been raging in the west, events of 
importance had oceurred in the north. We have seen how the 
greater part of the first German army had overrun and kept down 
Normandy ; and part of it had been moved towards Paris, to keep 
hostile forces away from the capital. Two French corps, however, 
the twenty-second and twenty-third, had been formed by Gambetta’s 
efforts, and the command of them had been given to Faidherbe, 
an officer of no ordinary skill. Issuing from the line of the for- 
tresses on the Somme, passed by the Germans, as if in contempt, 
Faidherbe made a demonstration towards the Oise, and this may 
have been connected with a weak sortie from Paris on 21 Dec., 
which wholly failed. The Germans broke up from Amiens and 
took the offensive; but Faidherbe fought a well-drawn battle on 
the Hallue, an affluent of the Somme, and he fell back on the 
strongholds of Artois, the value of which he turned to the best 
account. A pause now occurred in the theatre of war, and both 
sides made preparations to renew a struggle protracted, desperate, 
and even still doubtful. The Germans were in appearance victori- 
ous ; every effort’ had failed to relieve Paris, and if Chanzy had 
made a wonderful stand, the provincial armies had been defeated, 
and at all points were far off from the capital. Yet Moltke felt 
very far from safe: he was still threatened from within Paris and 
from without by ever-increasing foes, and the position of the 
besiegers was even now critical. The German commander felt 
the necessity of throwing an external circle of armed masses out- 
side the inner circle of the besieging army, and so keeping away 
every relieving force, and his resolve was carried out with energy 
and skill. The first army held the line of the Somme; its seventh 
corps, having by this time reduced most of the Lorraine fortresses, 
was now moved to the sources of the Seine to guard the communi- 
cations with the Rhine; and Prince Frederic Charles with the 
second army, and the grand duke with a new corps, the thir- 
teenth, were stationed along a vast semicircle extending from far 
to the east of Orléans to Chartres and Dreux,.to the west and north- 


6 The following telegram from Berlin, conveyed to Gambetta by an English 
correspondent, is most significant: La position militaire est regardée comme critique 
dans les cercles bien informés. On a des inquiétudes sur Vissue finale de la lutte. 
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west. In this way the outer ring required by the Prussian strate- 
gist was made complete: in this’ position of affairs the Germans 
obtained the immense advantage of being able to operate on what 
are called interior lines against every possible army of relief, and 
large reinforcements hastened from the Rhine to take part in the 
final contest. 

What at this tremendous crisis of her fate were the dispositions 
of the men entrusted with the conduct of the war on behalf of 
France? Chanzy seized the situation with a master’s eye, and, in 
a despatch of great ability, urged that Paris should fight with 
renewed energy, and that a grand effort should be made by all the 
provincial armies to relieve the capital, his own moving from the 
Sarthe towards Saint-Germain, that of Faidherbe advancing from | 
the Somme to Saint-Denis, and that of Bourbaki from above 
Orléans against the southern and eastern lines of investment. The 
success of this plan was, no doubt, uncertain ; but unquestionably 
it was true strategy, and it was that which Moltke and Prince 
Frederic Charles anticipated would be adopted by the French. 
Gambetta, however, would not heed these counsels, and insisted on 
carrying out a project of his own, which, he believed, would change 
the whole course of the war. He had collected in the south the 
twenty-fourth corps; a force, under Garibaldi’s command, had 
retaken Dijon, and held a part of Burgundy; and though Werder 
was still before Belfort, the Germans in the far east were hard 
pressed and weak. Bourbaki’s army had been now reinforced, 
and occupied a line from Gien eastward: Gambetta, accordingly, 
conceived the design of moving it off rapidly from the Loire to the 
Sadne, of uniting it to the levy from the south, and to a detach- 
ment from Garibaldi’s troops, and of directing these collected 
masses against Werder’s corps, at this moment isolated and without 
aid, and of crushing it by sheer weight of numbers. By these 
means Belfort would be relieved ; the victorious French, overrun- 
ning Alsace, would seize the main line of the communications of 
the foe; and this would compel the raising of the siege of Paris, 
might involve the Germans in utter ruin, and might even transfer 
the war to the east of the Rhine. 

There was something grand in this ambitious project, and 
undoubtedly Moltke was deceived by it. But it was a mistake, 
even in pure strategy: an attack on the German communications 
in Alsace, on the supposition of Bourbaki’s success, would be at too 
distant a point to relieve Paris; and, in the existing state of affairs, 
the intended movement was unwise in the extreme. Bourbaki’s 
army was not equal to undertaking a long difficult march, and to 
operating on the mountainous country to be traversed before it 
could reach Belfort ; its reinforeements were mere rude levies; and 


while its departure from the valley of the Loire would leave Prince 
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Frederic Charles completely free, it might not improbably fail 
against Werder, and be involved in defeat and disaster. Gambetta, 
however, would brook no denial; and in the last days of December 
Bourbaki’s columns, the fifteenth, eighteenth, and twentieth corps, 
set off on their arduous winter march, and toiled slowly over the 
snowclad ranges which divide the Nivernais from Franche-Comté. 
Prince Frederic Charles was thus disengaged; and Moltke at once 
directed the prince and the grand duke to unite their armies, and 
to fall upon Chanzy in full force, for that great captain was already 
recognised as the most dangerous foe in the struggle. 

By this time Chanzy had made his position in front of Le Mans 
of formidable strength ; but he avoided the false tactics of passive 
defence, and he sent flying columns as far as the Loir, to scour 
the country and to hold the enemy in check. In the first week of 
January the two German chiefs, advancing on an ever-narrowing 
front from Chartres, Nogent-le-Rotrou, and Orléans, were in full 
march to attack Le Mans; and their collected forces, four strong 
corps, must have equalled those of Chanzy even in numbers. The 
French detachments fell back rapidly, and in some combats 
suffered heavy losses; but they succeeded in making their retreat 
good, and by 10 Jan. Chanzy’s whole army, the sixteenth, 
eighteenth, and twenty-first corps, with a large reinforcement of 
Breton levies, was concentrated in its lines near Le Mans. The 
Germans attacked in force on the 11th, but the resistance of the 
French was tenacious; unlike Bazaine, Chanzy took care to make 
repeatedly counter attacks, and to show himself at all points to 
his men; and as night fell his army still held its ground, in the 
positions where it stood in the morning. At this critical moment 
a last desperate effort of Prince Frederic Charles turned the scales 
of fortune: a sudden onslaught on the extreme French right dis- 
comfited the Bretons in the growing darkness, and with the loss of 
the advanced post of La Tuilerie, the whole position of the French 
became no longer tenable. Chanzy—whose conduct during this 
eventful day, with an improvised and half-beaten army, convinces 
us that, if he had had the command at Gravelotte, the result of the 
battle would have been wholly different—was now compelled to 
abandon Le Mans; but though many thousands of his men were 
captured, he safely effected his retreat to the Mayenne, and, 
encamped around the town of Laval, still opposed an undaunted 
front to the enemy, and still kept within reach of Paris. He was, 
indeed, so little shaken by defeat, that he resolved to draw nearer 
the city ; but Gambetta, as usual, interfered. 

During these operations against Chanzy, Bourbaki had been 
making his way eastwards. His movement’ appears to have been 
unknown at the German beadquarters for some days; and Moltke 
when made aware of it was certainly alarmed. The march of his 
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feeble army was, however, slow; its path was strewn with sick 
men and stragglers, and time was lost before it attained Dijon, 
and entered the valley of the upper Saone. It was now joined by 
the twenty-fourth corps and by a part of Garibaldi’s army—some 
divisions of this remained at Dijon—and the collected mass, at least 
120,000 men, advanced through Franche-Comté towards the spurs 
of the Vosges, and, crossing the Ognon, approached Belfort. Werder 
had not more than 45,000 troops, disseminated upon a broad front. 
He properly drew away from Belfort ; and gathering quickly his army 
together, he encountered Bourbaki on 9 Jan. near Villersexel, 
east of the Ognon. The French attack was, in some degree, suc- 
cessful. Werder fell back to the line of the Lisaine, an affluent of 
the Doubs, not far from Belfort ; but he took a strong position on 
either side of Héricourt, and, entrenching himself, he awaited his 
enemy. Bourbaki, making use of his superior numbers, en- 
deavoured to force him away from his lines by an attempt to turn 
them on either flank. A long series of combats followed ; but Werder 
steadily maintained his ground; and his adversary, baffled and 
losing heart, began to retreat on 19 Jan. He had not effected 
Gambetta’s purpose, he had not wrested Belfort from the enemy’s 
grasp, still less reached the German communications in Alsace, and, 
in his complete discomfiture, he rightly presaged the extinction of 
the last hopes of France. His army, too, was in a pitiable plight ; 
demoralised, beaten, suffering from cold, starvation, and hardships 
of every kind, and devoured by terrible contagious disease, it was 
already a dissolving mass, and as he recoiled from the Lisaine, 
and made for Besancon, he exclaimed that disaster was even now 
imminent. Just at this moment intelligence arrived that a fresh 
enemy was gathering on his flank, and that Werder was about to 
advance in pursuit; and when he reached Besancon it became 
apparent that he had completely lost the faculty of command. A 
deep melancholy, in fact, had possessed Bourbaki since the fatal 
capitulation of Metz and the ruin of the army of the Rhine: the 
brilliant chief of the imperial guard, a gallant soldier but not a 
great leader, was about the last man to have undertaken the task 
imposed on him by the minister of war; and as he beheld the 
wreck of his broken forces covering the country around Besancon 
for miles, his bewildered intellect suddenly gave way. Having 
handed over the command to his lieutenant, Clinchaut, he made a 
wild attempt to commit suicide; and though he has survived, his 
once honoured name has been tacitly allowed to pass into oblivion. 
The shattered remains of his affrighted army, deprived of their 
chief, and already close to the passes of the Jura and the Swiss 
frontier, endeavoured to make their escape southwards, by the 
heads of the Doubs, towards Lons-le-Saulnier. 

The double defeat of the provincial armies, especially the disaster 
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on the Lisaine, due in a great degree to Gambetta’s conduct, had 
now made the relief of Paris hopeless. Yet it would be unjust not 
to direct attention to the admirable efforts made by Faidherbe to 
secure the defence of the imperilled capital. That able chief, issu- 
ing again from his fortresses, made a demonstration as if to reach 
the Somme; and he fought a well-contested battle at Bapaume, in 
which he had some reason to claim a victory. He fell back, how- 
ever, on his strongholds in the north; but advancing once more, 
in the second week of January, he attacked the communications 
of the first army at Saint-Quentin, a name of ill omen to France; 
and had he been successful, it is believed that he meant to try to 
support Gambetta’s movement, and to fall on the line of the 
operations of the foes. But by this time the Germans had occu- 
pied the course of the Somme in formidable strength; Moltke was 
now able to detach troops in large numbers from the investing 
circle, and to send them to aid the first army; and Faidherbe was 
defeated with loss, though he contrived to extricate his beaten 
army, and to lead it safely under the ramparts of Lille. Meanwhile 
the last agony of Paris was at hand; and the. proud city, isolated 
and without resources, was compelled to await the inevitable doom. 
Throughout December the Germans had made preparations actively 
to attack Paris; heavy guns and material had been sent continu- 
ally from the Rhine and the Elbe; and, as the year closed, fire 
opened on the works constructed by the besieged to support the 
defences. The exposed batteries on Avron were quickly silenced, 
and so were many of those in the redoubts, and entrenchments 
hastily made, and weak; but the cannon of the assailants made no 
impression on the enceinte and the permanent forts, and the bom- 
bardment was, on the whole, a failure. For nearly three weeks 
the population endured the terrors of a tempest of shot and shell 
crashing on all sides into the depths of the city; but this only 
strengthened the resolution to hold out, and a method of warfare 
which, in this instance, must be pronounced little short of bar- 
barous, was completely frustrated, and had no results. By this 
time, however, the irresistible foe, want, had asserted its absolute 
power: the rate of death had increased fourfold; the supply of 
food was almost exhausted; and famine threatened a world of two 
millions of souls. To save military honour, but with no hope of 
victory, a last sortie was made on 19 Jan. against the lines in 
front of Versailles; but though the French gained some partial 
success, they were ultimately repulsed with great slaughter. Terms 
of surrender were arranged on 28 Jan.; and before long exulting 
Teutonic horsemen were defiling under the arch of the star in- 
scribed with the glories of the grand army, as, in other days, the 
imperial guard had passed through Berlin after the rout of Jena. 
To the astonishment of Europe, the city of pleasure and luxury had 
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defied the German hosts for a period of more than fou: months; it 
had placed them, more than once, in no little danger ; it had suc- 
cumbed to famine, and to famine only; and notwithstanding dis- 
turbance and troubles within, caused by the dregs of the masses 
and Jacobin leaders, the attitude of the great body of the citizens 
had been one of noble endurance and of undaunted courage. 
Within a few days after the fall of Paris, the French army of 
the east was involved in ruin. The movement of Bourbaki, as we 
have said, was not expected in the German councils, and certainly 
Werder was dangerously exposed to an enemy immensely superior 
in numbers. As soon, however, as the true direction of Bourbaki’s 
march had become manifest, the decision of Moltke was at once 
taken, and he acted with characteristic energy and skill. By this 
time the external circle of the invaders had been made complete, 
and barred the approach of the relieving armies, now indeed 
scattered and unable to advance ; owing to the failing power of the 
defence of Paris, it had become possible to draw forces from the 
inner circle of the investing lines, and to send them against any 
enemy within reach ; and this, we have seen, was done in the case 
of the march of Faidherbe upon Saint-Quentin. Turning to account 
the advantage of his interior lines, that is of his having a shorter 
distance to move against his disseminated foes than they could have 
to converge against him, Moltke had it in his power to make a 
great effort to attack Bourbaki’s army in the east, and his opera- 
tions were prompt and masterly. The seventh corps, we have seen, 
was at the head of the Seine ; the second was now detached from the 
siege and sent off to support the seventh; and orders were given 
that these united armies should cross the hill ranges that lead into 
Burgundy, should penetrate thence into the valley of the Sadne, 
and should fall in full strength on Bourbaki’s army. Werder was 
to take part in this great movement if, as has supposed, he had 
held his own ; and though the results were not exactly foreseen, the 
march was full of promise for the hopes of Germany. The move- 
ment began in the second week of January; and the German 
columns, with Manteuffel at their head, made their way boldly on 
the wintry uplands of Langres into the Burgundian plains. The 
march of the well-prepared Germans was very different from that 
of Bourbaki’s levies ; the valley of the Sadne was soon attained ; the 
Ognon and the lower Doubs were crossed ; and Manteuffel skilfully 
slipped past Dijon, guarded, as we have said, by part of Garibaldi’s 
forces. By this time Werder had broken up from the Lisaine, 
and was in pursuit of his defeated enemy; and the three German 
armies, drawing towards each other, began to close round on Bour- 
baki’s army as it retreated in disorder from the walls of Besancon. 
Manteuffel, advancing from the west and north-west, barred the 
avenues of escape into Dauphiny, and cut off a retreat by Lons-le- 
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Saulnier; Werder covered the roads that led northwards; and it had 
become apparent that the French army was being threatened by an 
immense disaster. It has been thought that a great commander 
might possibly have forced a passage through the foes, and made 
good his way to his supports at Dijon; but the French army was a 
shattered wreck, and most probably the attempt would have failed. 
A council of war was held in despair; and it was resolved that 
Clinchant should lead his troops, which had reached Pontarlier, and 
were close to the Jura, into neutral territory over the Swiss frontier. 
By 2 Feb. 90,000 men, the remains of the French army of 
the east, in a miserable state of starvation and sickness, made their 
way painfully across the border, and were of course lost to France 
until peace had been made. The catastrophe has been happily 
called the Sedan of the second part of the war. 

The conflict was over, and France, before long, had signed the 
disastrous treaty of Frankfort. What judgment will the real 
student of war pass on the operations we have briefly described ? 
The success of the victors was as complete in the second as in the 
first part of the contest; and the courtiers of fortune have extolled 
Moltke as a military genius unrivalled and faultless. This will 
provoke a smile from competent critics; and no doubt can now 
exist that the renowned Dane miscalculated the situation after 
Sedan, committed a great mistake in the march that followed, and 
imperilled for months the German armies. Looking at things with 
the mere soldier’s eye, Moltke felt assured that the capital of 
France would not seriously try to hold out; he laughed at the 
notion that a country deprived of its regular armies could offer 
resistance; and he made a dash at Paris in perfect confidence 
that a demonstration would finish the war, his army being com- 
paratively small and his communications very far from secure. 
Paris, however, not only defied his summons, but created a huge 
army within her -walls; France rose in arms to oppose the invader, 
and set hundreds of thousands of levies on foot; and the results 
followed which must attend operations founded on a complete 
error. For months the German chiefs were perplexed; their move- 
ments reveal indecision and weakness; they were all but compelled 
to abandon their projects; more than once they were nearly over- 
powered, and their armies were placed in real peril. But for the 
fall of Metz before this could be hoped for, the siege of Paris would 
have been raised, with consequences it is impossible to guess at; 
the French might perhaps have reached the capital, after Coulmiers, 
under a great commander. Aurelle had many chances on his 
side, had not Gambetta recklessly interfered; and no one can say 
what would have been the result had not Bourbaki been sent to 
the east, and had Chanzy’s plan of a concentric movement to 
relieve Paris been ably carried out. For three whole months after 
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he sat down before Paris, Moltke and his armies were in undoubted 
danger, and it is idle, therefore, to commend his strategy from 
Sedan down to the close of December; until then he was in a false 
position, and he was saved, in the main, by sheer accident. Yet 
if Moltke committed a mistake committed by Hannibal after Canne, 
and by Napoleon in Spain and in Russia, the underrating the 
spirit and strength of a nation, he certainly gave proof in this part 
of the war of the great qualities which belong to him, decision, 
energy, and scientific skill, not originality or supreme genius. 
He judged rightly in resolving to raise the siege of Paris had 
Aurelle’s columns made their appearance after the fight of Coul- 
miers; he displayed great constancy in maintaining his hold on 
the capital up to the last moment; he covered his communications 
with admirable care when he saw that he was committed to a 
long siege; he contrived most ably to throw an external circle of 
impenetrable strength round the investing enemy; he turned to 
the very best account the advantage of his interior lines;’ and 
the march of Manteuffel against Bourbaki’s army was a specimen 
of fine and masterly strategy. For the rest, the operations of the 
Germans in the siege were not marked by peculiar excellence; their 
lines of investment were never forced, but might, it seems, have 
been better constructed ;* their artillery attacks were not effective ; 
and, as has often happened in the case of armies comparatively 
young and without old traditions, the science of their engineers is, 
perhaps, still imperfect. On the other hand, the vigour and dis- 
cipline of the German soldiery were admirable in this, as in the first 
part of the war; they accomplished wonders under great difiiculties; 
and the mechanism and organisation of the German armies, strained 
as it was to the breaking point, and tried by the test of a rude 
winter campaign, was a marvel of military preparation and skill. 

A word, too, should be said on the marked ability of Prince 
Frederic Charles in this part of the war. He was fortunate, in the 
investment of Metz, in having to cope with a man like Bazaine; 
daring to excess, he would have suffered heavily had he had to deal 
with a true general. But his march from the upper Seine to the 
Loire at a most critical moment in the campaign was admirable 
for its speed and precision ; his operations against Aurelle’s army 
are conspicuous for resolution and skill ; and though he was baffled 
to a certain extent by Chanzy, his tenacity before Le Mans is most 
striking. Yet of all the commanders on either side, Chanzy, in our 
judgment, carries off the palm: he proved himself.a warrior of the 


* Chanzy fully appreciated this in the despatch to Gambetta before referred to. 
It is gratifying to know that Moltke and Prince Frederic Charles, by far the ablest 
of the German chiefs, have done full justice to the capacity of their distinguished 
adversary, though this is not done in the German official account of the war. 

* Generals Ducrot and Vinoy concur in this; and so do M. Viollet le Duc and 
more than one English military observer. 
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highest type; and if he did not rescue France from her fallen state 
she may treasure his deeds as a noble possession. He was the 
Du Guesclin of the national defence; and though, unlike Du 
Guesclin, he did not succeed in driving the invader out of his country, 
he made his enemies fear and respect his powers; and had he had 
the supreme direction of affairs, they are well aware that he might 
have triumphed. In constancy, in sagacity, in the genius of defence, 
in the careful adaptation of means to ends, he resembles Wellington 
in many respects ; but he possessed a faculty denied to Wellington, 
that of breathing his spirit into the men he led, and few chiefs 
have achieved so much with armies composed of rude levies. Faid- 
herbe, too, is entitled to high praise; and though Gambetta’s igno- 
rance and perverse temper were the cause of many disasters to 
France, still he accomplished wonders by his untiring energy; he 
exhibited great administrative gifts; and above all he refused to 
despair in the agony of his invaded country. He was detested by 
the martinets of the camp, the professional soldiers of Moltke’s 
staff; but the German official account of the war records that he 
managed, within a few weeks, to place 600,000 men under arms, 
and to collect and equip 1,400 guns; and this could have been done 
only by a most remarkable man. All things considered, however, 
what is, we think, most notable in this part of the war is, so to 
speak, the resurrection of France and her capital after defeats 
never perhaps equalled, and the great efforts of both to resist 
the invaders. That Paris should have held out for four months, 
and formed a great army within her ramparts; that France, with 
her regular military strength destroyed, should have improvised 
levies in hundreds of thousands; and that, whatever German 
chroniclers may assert, the issue of the contest remained long un- 
certain—this was a wonderful scene on the stage of history; and 
there can be no doubt that this grand resistance was more as- 
tonishing than that offered to the coalition in 1793, though, as it 
did not succeed, it has not attracted the attentive notice of the 
unthinking crowd. Wiiui1am O’Connor Morris. 





Recent Criticism upon the Life of 
Savonarola 


VHE tragedy of Savonarola is the tale of a revival. It is a 
drama, therefore, in itself peculiarly liable to revival, not 
merely by virtue of its permanent intrinsic interest, but on account 
of its adaptability to the subjective demands of this or that genera- 
tion. There has been much in the last quarter of a century, both 
in England and in Italy, to stir sympathy with the story of the 
Ferrarese friar. The conflict between a catholic people and the 
highest representative of the catholic faith on the question of 
national unity has thrown the memory back to the last few 
years of the fifteenth century, when the purest exponent of religion 
fell a victim to the needs of nationality. It matters little that the 
setting of the drama has been changed, and the parts sometimes 
transposed. In both cases the representative of the religious 
motif has pressed the postponement of national unity to the im- 
mediate interests of true religion, even though it involve political 
separation to the point of a French protectorate. Leo XIII would 
urge his opponents to be before all things good catholics; to be 
buoni Italiani was the constant burden of Alexander VI in his 
remonstrances to the supporters of the separatist saint of Florence. 
The fifteenth century reformer and the nineteenth century pope 
have been the victims in one and the same tragedy. In this 
century as in that, Florence also has had to sacrifice much in the 
cause of national unity. Nor is municipal feeling so dead but that 
a Florentine is irresistibly attracted to the scene where a signoria 
braves the powers of Italy, and where his native town inaugurates a 
moral and religious revival, as it had led the renaissance in art and 
letters. The renewal of such revivals is always possible, and only 
lately when Tuscans from all sides flocked to Pisa to hear the 
lenten sermons of a friar, Savonarola was necessarily in all men’s 
minds. 

But the purely religious side of Savonarola’s career has been 
of almost deeper interest to Englishmen than to Italians. The 
high-church revival has yearned towards a reformer who clung to 
the old worship and the old doctrine, who reformed instead of 
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annihilating monastic life, who denied to the pope a supremacy 
in sin. The refined asceticism of the Italian is contrasted with 
the coarser characteristics of the German reformer; Savonarola’s 
scornful rejection of a bastard is preferred to Luther’s marriage with 
anun. There are others who rejoice to be told that Savonarola 
was more akin to Calvin than to Luther. His utterances have a 
familar sound, the diatribes against a church ‘all teeming with 
abomination from the crown of her head to the soles of her feet,’ ! 
the need ‘ of giving a turn to the key.’? There is a real parallel 
underlying a play upon words in the representation of Savonarola’s 
disobedience to the papacy as a conflict between the congregation 
and the church. All can realise the ‘salvation army’ of boys 
parading the streets, and the conversion of the popular songs of 
the carnival into hymns. Even an extreme temperance movement 
was not wanting, if a contemporary poet is to be believed.* 

Nor has the political aspect of Savonarola’s life been without 
attraction for Englishmen. It appeals to that inherent liberalism 
which induces even tories to believe that in continental politics of 
the past the popular advocates have been always right. Savonarola 
resisted papal supremacy on the one hand, and Medicean despotism 
on the other; he created a system of representative government, 
while he denounced universal suffrage in terms which even Signor 
Villari is unable to approve.‘ 

There is much of modern interest even in the place which the 
friar occupies in the history of Italian literature and of pulpit 
oratory. The present generation, whether English or Italian, is 
peculiarly able to appreciate his effort to throw off the formalism 
and affectation of the classical style, to utilise the culture which 
the higher education of the day had bestowed, but to give expres- 
‘ sion to it in the forcible language of the people. His verses may 
have only an archeological interest, his treatise on political theory 
may be as tiresome as those of others, but his sermons have a 
living interest and importance for all who study the pulpit oratory 
of the past or the present. 

Professor Villari deserves the thanks of many for his labours 
in the exposition of Savonarola’s literary and oratorical activity. 
It has indeed become almost impossible to contemplate Savonarola 
without being reminded of Professor Villari. It was he that took 
the tide upon the turn, when the friar had become wellnigh a 


 Villari, Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola, ii. 293, from Letter to Princes 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 1888.) 
? Ib. p. 269, from Sermon xiii.; see also Sermon xxii. pp. 165-6. 
* Ogni predicator si fa indovino; | 
Hanne Firenze un si speculativo, 
Che molti Fiorentin non bevon vino. 
Quoted by Professor Pellegrini from Renier, I Sonetti del Pistoia, 1889. 
* Villari, op. cit. i. 292-4. 
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derelict of history. Twenty-five years ago he realised that Savona- 
rola’s life was one of modern interest; his enthusiasm for his hero 
produced a Savonarola cult, the mysteries of which Mr. Horner’s 
translation disclosed to English worshippers. His then unequalled 
knowledge of documentary authority made criticism of his concep- 
tion for some time impossible. It is undoubtedly this conception 
which has long been current, at least in England. According to 
this, Savonarola was certainly a saint, and probably a prophet. He 
was, in Professor Villari’s language, one of the Italians who 
initiated the true renaissance: he discovered the paths of the soul, 
as Columbus the paths of the sea.6 To him was due the only good 
government ever possessed by Florence.’ He was a master of 
statesmanship in all its details. The merits of the republican 
administration were due to him alone; its abuses were due to his 
retirement from political life, or to opposition to his will. His 
foreign policy was above criticism ; he had for him the virtuous court 
of Ferrara, and against him the vicious court of Milan. The king of 
France and the Cardinal della Rovere concurred in his view of the 
necessity of a reformation of the papacy. He was an unswerving 
catholic, and his disobedience to papal discipline was within the 
lines which any catholic might justifiably lay down for himself. 
His enemies within and without the state were prompted by the 
meanest and most malevolent motives, and their evidence is un- 
worthy of credit. 

The time, however, has come in which this conception should 
fairly be reconsidered. In the last quarter of a century, many 
have laboured in the same field, and much new evidence has been 
unearthed. We may be compelled, if not to alter our judgment of 
Savonarola’s personal character, yet to modify our beliefs as to his 
political position and the causes of his tragedy. The new materials 
have been in great measure described by Professor A. Cosci, in the 
‘ Archivio Storico Italiano’ series iv. vol. iv. 1879. Among the more 
important are the ‘ Nuovi Documenti,’ printed by C. Lupi, and the 
despatches of the Modenese ambassador at Florence, published by 
A. Cappelli. The letters of the Milanese ambassador Somenzi have 
been in great part printed by I. del Lungo. The diary of the 
Piagnone chemist Landucci has furnished many interesting details, 
and much local colour. Above all, the ‘ Nuovi Documenti’ of 
Professor A. Gherardi have thrown new light especially upon the 
negotiations between the Florentine government and the papal court.® 

5 In England at all events the biography of Savonarola, by F. T. Perrens, pub- 
lished in 1853, hardly met with due appreciation. Englishmen dislike to scan Italian 
life through French glasses, but this work was the result of much research, and 
is characterised by much shrewd criticism. 

® Villari, op. cit. ii. 420. 7 Ib. i. 270. 
8 Nuovi Documenti e Studi intorno a Girolamo Savonarola, by A. Gherardi, 
2nd ed. (Sansoni, Florence, 1887.) The second edition did not appear in time for 
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Within this year an interesting chapter relating to Savonarola has 
been transcribed by G. Rondoni from the manuscript of the contem- 
porary Sienese historian Tizio.® To these must be added the docu- 
ments which Professor Villari has ceaselessly collected, and some of 
which he prints in his Italian edition.’ Nor has the Savonarola litera- 
ture been confined to documents. Ranke treated the subject with 
masterly hand in his ‘ Historisch-biographische Studien.’ George 
Eliot’s ‘Romola’ popularised the tale. In works of a wider scope 
Savonarola’s career has received careful treatment in the Florentine 
histories of the Marchese Gino Capponi and F. T. Perrens, Baron 
von Reumont’s ‘ Lorenzo de’ Medici,’ in Canon Creighton’s ‘ History 
of the Papacy,’ and in Mr. Lea’s ‘History of the Inquisition.’ 

The result of this research has been that a crowd of doubts and 
questions has been forced upon the minds of those who have to any 
extent watched the development of this subject. That Savonarola 
led a saintly life admits of no question. His enemies admitted this 
ungrudgingly, the pope himself testified to his wide-reaching moral 
reforms. The worst that was ascribed to him in his alleged con- 
fession was ambition, the sin that still clings closest to conven- 
tual life. His power of prophecy, his possession of second sight, 
is a problem of much interest in this age of psychical research, but 
it is one that Savonarola himself was unable to solve.'' More 
fruitful is the discussion on the merits of the combination of 
preacher and politician, of his utility to Florence, to Italy, and to 
the church. Was Savonarola really the inventor or rediscoverer 
of a new political system, or did he merely give expression to the 
views of the ‘man in the street’? Was such a political system 
a breach in the continuity of Florentine maladministration, or did 
the old abuses subsist under new constitutional forms? Did the 
new government really rest upon the broad base of the people or 
upon clique and caucus? Can Savonarola be credited with the 
merits and not be debited with the abuses of such a government ? 
Was his withdrawal to the cloister genuine or possible? Was 
prophecy an adequate basis for diplomacy, and could government 
be conducted from the pulpit? How far was it possible in the 
fifteenth century to make law coincident with morals, police with 
priesthood? Was the opposition to the Piagnone party founded 


Professor Villari’s Italian edition, but reference is oecasionally made to it in the 
English translation. 

® Arch. Stor. Ital. No. 167. 

” It is a misfortune that English readers should be deprived of these. It was 
thought that any who could read fifteenth-century Tuscan would find no difficulty in 
modern Italian. But many who would prefer to read the biography in English, 
especially in the English of Signora Villari, are capable of struggling through a Tuscan 
document. Moreover, the Italian edition is not always accessible. It is tantalising on 
many important occasions to be referred to a non-existent appendix. 


" For an able and temperate discussion of this subject, see Villari, op. cit. 
i. 310-324. 
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solely on Medicean or Milanese machinations and determined by 
purely selfish motives? If this opposition consisted solely of 
libertines and traitors, how is the revulsion in the feelings of the 
people at large to be accounted for ? 

Another group of questions connects itself with the Pisan war. 
Was there any moral consistency in the attempt to give Florence 
liberty and to reduce Pisa to servitude?'? Was this reduction of 
Pisa possible in the face of the opposition of Italy, and was the 
republican government by its nature incompetent for foreign war, 
and inferior in this respect to that of the Medici or Albizzi? Still 
more open to doubt is the expediency of raising again the ghost of 
French invasion for purely Florentine ends, or even in the cause of 
religious reform, and the resistance to the expressed wishes of 
almost all Italy. 

Controversy has naturally raged round the question whether it 
was possible to remain in the church and yet to defy the pope, to 
be conservative in dogma and radical in discipline, to uphold the 
office while compassing the fall of the office-holder. More complex 
still does the situation become when all these elements are found in 
combination. We are forced to wonder whether the fate of Savona- 
rola was not so much the result of the selfish ambitions of his 
opponents, as the necessary consequence of political combinations 
of extreme complexity. Was he perhaps driven by inconsiderate 
passion and ignorance of the world into a situation for which he 
was unfitted, and utilised as a tool by men as ambitious and as 
selfish as were his opponents? Above all, is it the case that the 
prospects of a real religious movement to which even the papacy 
showed some favour were clouded for ever by an ill-timed inter- 
ference in political questions which necessarily threw the papacy 
into opposition ? Was it in fact due to the political programme of 
the Piagnone party that the cause of reform was transferred from 
Italy to Germany ? 

To Professor Villari such questions present no fresh difficulties. 
He confesses, it is true, that were he now studying Savonarola’s life 
for the first time, his work would be different in kind, ‘ although,’ 
he adds, ‘my views as to the friar’s character and historic value 
have remained unchanged.’'* The preface to the English edition 
of 1889 proves these views to be unchangeable. The present work 
is therefore a reproduction of the original biography with the 
necessary addenda and ecorrigenda for which the discovery of fresh 
materials has given occasion. If we set aside statements which 

2 The inconsistency of the Frateschi in this matter is illustrated by a passage 
from Parenti (anno 1500) quoted by Tommasini, La Vita e gli Scritti di Niccolé 
Machiavelli, 1883, p. 147: Giovan Francesco di Messer Poggio Bracciolini, canonico 
del duomo, accusato da’ Frateschi d’ aver detto che i Pisani avean ragione di voler 


conservarsi in libertad, fu confinato per cinque anni. 
13 Pref. to ed. of 1888, p. xv. 
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the author is prepared to defend, the errors of detail, which it has 
been found necessary to correct, are most creditably few, for the 
original publication may be regarded asa pioneer work. The kindly _ 
but keen-sighted Professor Pellegrini in two admirable reviews has 
but a short list. Even the rival biographer M. Perrens has not 
always been fortunate in his discoveries of error, and indeed is 
chiefly distressed at what he believes to be a tone of hostility to 
France.” Of this so inveterate a Piagnone as Professor Villari 
should be the last to be accused. 

In adopting this conservative attitude Professor Villari may be 
perfectly justified, but he must not be sensitive to a renewal after 
many years of the criticism which his original work evoked. . That 
it is round his book that all criticism on the subject of Savonarola 
tends to gather is rather a tribute to than a reflection on the author's 
ability. It is indeed all-important that the historical methods 
upon which he has worked should be severely tested, that the 
character of his authorities, the deductions which he has drawn 
from them, his partial or impartial use of materials, should be 
subjected to close scrutiny. ‘To such current criticism Professor 
Villari has in more than one place replied,’ while the justification 
of his general attitude is to be found in the preface to the edition 
of 1888. The body of the book being mainly a reproduction, this 
manifesto must be regarded as its most important feature. Here 
Professor Villari cursorily surveys the writings of other authors on 
Savonarola, to dwell on Ranke’s well-known essay on the friar.!” 
It is here that he finds his really formidable antagonist. The 
Berlin professor had also studied documents, though in far inferior 
number, but while lying entrenched behind his fragments of Parenti 
and Cerretani he had apparently blown into the air the foundations 
on which Professor Villari’s book mainly rests, the biographies of 
Pico and Burlamacchi. But notwithstanding the shock to the 
foundations the edifice has been miraculously preserved, and Pro- 
fessor Villari pleads to have shown a prophetic foresight worthy of 
his hero. It is indeed a renewal on fresh ground of the battle of 
the sources between the German and Italian writers. Ranke 
contended that the two principal authorities reduced themselves to 
one, for that their language was in many cases identical, and that 
the work attributed to Burlamacchi must have been written long 


 Giorn. Stor. della Lett. Ital. x. and xii. 

' Rev. Hist. Sept.—Oct. 1888. 

6 The preface to the edition of 1889 is intended as a reply to reviews in the 
Atheneum of 19 Jan. 1889 and the Saturday Review of 26 Jan. 1889. It likewise 
contains an excursus on the divergence of Machiavelli’s opinions with regard to 
Savonarola, as shown in his formal and in his familiar writings. A reply to 
M. Perrens may be found in Rev. Hist. Nov.—Dec. 1888, and to Professor Pellegrini in 
Arch. Stor. Ital. No. 164. 

'" Historisch-biographische Studien. (Leipzig, 1877.) 
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after the reputed author’s death. The Italian professor gives up 
the personality of Burlamacchi, but shows that his supposed work, 
. though disfigured by fables and exaggerations, is founded on a Latin 
biography of the friar which he ascribes to the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century, and that Pico though publishing his work in 1530 
had written it by 1520. He admits that Pico in his final revision 
had consulted the ‘ Vita Latina,’ and that the author of the latter 
work was acquainted with the manuscript of Pico. Much indepen- 
dent information is to be derived from either, but both seem to have 
been largely indebted to the ‘ Epistola’ of Cinozzi, a contemporary of 
Savonarola and a member of St. Mark’s.'* 

Yet, though the character of Professor Villari’s chief authorities 
has been partially cleared, it is still possible to urge that they are 
vitiated by Piagnone partisanship, and that they wrote, if not in 
the fever-heat of the death-struggle of the republic, yet ai a time 
when the admiration for the prophet had become a cult. The 
martyrologist is to be as little trusted as the persecutor, and the 
pseudo-Burlamacchi evidently possessed the inaccuracy and the 
imaginativeness of the martyrologist in a high degree.'® This Pro- 
fessor Villari admits when an exaggerated value is placed upon the 
objects destroyed in the ‘ burning of the vanities,’ for he is anxious 
to prove that Savonarola was no foe to the renaissance. A bio- 
graphy which is written upon such lines is in danger of being a 
contributor to hagiology rather than to history. It is true that 
frequent reference is made to other authorities, but there is some 
slight justification for M. Perrens’s complaint that they are quoted 
rather than utilised, and that when they tell against the author’s 
parti pris they are entirely neglected. Witnesses hostile to Savona- 
rola are not necessarily valueless, and there are instances where 
authorities ancient and modern are thrust aside as hostile to the 
friar on very insufficient grounds. It is to be regretted also that 
the author’s conservatism prevents him from accepting corrections 
suggested by the recent discoveries of others in points of detail 
which would not in the least detract from the value of the work. 
It is this that forces from M. Perrens, on a somewhat trivial occa- 
sion, the ejaculation: Etre immuable comme Charles X, infaillible 
comme Pie IX, c’est fort bien; mais pourtant contre les dates!’ * 
Apart from this, as a complete work of art, the book would have 
been improved by the incorporation in the text of much of the 
fresh material contained in the notes and in the appendix to the 
Italian edition. This is especially the case with the chapters bear- 
ing upon Savonarola’s political position, but it is true also of the 
purely personal narrative. In any biography the love passages 

8 This argument is summarised from a detailed consideration of the question in 
the Rivista Storica Italiana, fase. i. 1884. 

 Villari, op. cit. ii. 135. 2% Rev. Hist. Sept.—Oct. 1888, p. 169. 
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form an interesting feature, and Savonarola’s were so short, if so 
stormy, that it would not have added much to the bulk of the book 
if the whole of the details given by Professor Gherardi had been 
included in the text.”! 

It may be excusable in a biographer to minimise the importance 
of facts which may even to the slightest extent prejudice the cha- 
racter of the hero. But as an historian Professor Villari has the 
grave fault of being unable to appreciate the position of his hero’s 
opponents, and of invariably imputing to them the worst of motives 
with or without evidence. To understand the tragedy of Savonarola 
it is essential that the motives of his opponents should also be 
realised, and the reasons which induced the floating majority in 
Florence to sway from side to side. The political opponents of 
saints are not necessarily sinners. It is from the failure to realise 
this that Professor Villari’s biography has always appeared to us as 
an inadequate representation of the most interesting drama of 
Florentine history, great as is its value as a contribution to that of 
religious thought and of Italian literature. 

Illustrations of the above criticisms may be drawn from almost 
any chapter bearing on Savonarola’s political career, but it may be 
worth while to select certain test cases as being either illustrative 
of the author’s method, or as having an important bearing on the 
friar’s life. Among the former may be classed the celebrated 
deathbed scene of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Professor Villari has felt the 
difficulty of the account previously adopted on the authority of the 
pseudo-Burlamacchi, because it would have implied that Savonarola 
divulged the secrets of the confessional. But Pico and the ‘ Vita 
Latina’ state that the demands made by Savonarola, including that 
for the restoration of the liberty of Florence, were made previous 
to confession, while they omit Lorenzo’s unburdening of his sins, to 
which these demands were by Burlamacchi regarded as the answer. 
Pico apparently borrows from the ‘ Epistola ’ of Cinozzi, who heard 
the story from Fra Silvestro, who, he believes, heard it from 
Savonarola. The ‘ Vita Latina’ states that the story was recounted 
by Fra Silvestro and by Fra Benevieni.” Neither authority gives 
the preliminary remarks of Lorenzo as to his sins, which, however, 
the author still embodies in his text. Professor Pellegrini is at a 
loss to conceive that Lorenzo on the point of death avrebbe inta- 
volata col rigido frate predicatore una conversazione accademica, per- 
dendo cost un tempo prezioso invece di confessarsi. On the other 
hand, Politian, who was present at Lorenzo’s deathbed, described the 
interview in detail in a letter written about a month after the event 
and in a totally different manner.* Our author sweeps his evidence 


21 A. Gherardi, Nuovi Documenti, pp. 5-8. 2 Villari, op. cit. i. 169. 
°3 Giorn. Stor. della Lett. Ital. x. 247. 
24 Letter to Jacopo Antiquario, book iv. c. xi. 
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away on the grounds, first, that he was a courtier, and, secondly, 
that he may have been out of the room at the time. But Politian 
certainly describes the scene as if he saw it, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that Lorenzo at such a moment would have invented a 
cock and bull story to gratify Politian’s curiosity. If Politian was 
a courtier, the two friars were worshippers of their master; the 
former was writing to a private friend shortly after the event, the 
latter was giving hearsay evidence to the composer of a martyr’s 
biography. The whole story may have grown round some chance 
remark of Savonarola, until it assumed the form in which it is found 
in the pseudo-Burlamacchi. The demand for the restoration of 
Florentine liberty, a very natural idea at the date of Cinozzi’s 
epistle, is surely an anachronism at the date of Lorenzo’s death. 
What was the liberty which Lorenzo should restore? Was it that 
which Florence enjoyed under his father and grandfather, or under 
the Albizzi, or the Ciompi, or the Parte Guelfa, or the duke of 
Athens? It is characteristic that the author sets aside the value 
of Reumont’s opinion as being an advocate of the Medici scarcely 
less enthusiastic than Roscoe.” 

Professor Pellegrini expresses astonishment * that the author 
has not corrected the statement that the catasto of 1427 was intro- 
duced by the Medici. To this Professor Villari has since printed 
a learned and ingenious reply,” and it may be admitted that the 
Albizzi probably introduced the measure under pressure from the 
street. But the fact remains that the author’s text would give rise 
to grave misconceptions :— 


In 1427 the Medici, in order to win favour with the people, and keep 
down the great families, decreed a catasto. . . . But, despite its apparent 
fairness, this catasto proved most unjust and cruel in practice; for even 
the fluctuating incomes derived from industry and commerce were assessed 
ata fixed rate. . . . Besides, the assessment of fortunes derived from trade 
was so uncertain, that it always afforded the Medici a convenient means 
of favouring their friends and oppressing their enemies. This state of 
things was still in force when the new law of taxation was brought before 
the greater council on 5 Feb. 1495.** 


Whether the Albizzi acted under pressure or not, it is an. 
inaccurate mode of expression to state that a measure was decreed 
by a political party which was not in power, and which at most 
abstained from offering a determined resistance, for Giovanni de’ 
Medici undoubtedly threw cold water on the proposal. Moreover 


* Villari, op. cit.i.171. Professor Pellegrini, in a review on A. Gherardi’s Nuovi 
Documenti, regards the improbability of the above story as heightened by the produc- 
tion of the documents which show that the separation of St. Mark’s from the Lombard 
congregation was due to the favour of Piero de’ Medici. Arch. della R. Soc. Rom. di 
Storia Patria, xi. 707. 

*® Giorn. Stor. della Lett. Ital. x. 250. 27 Arch. Stor. Ital, No. 164. 

8 Villari, op. cit. i. 276. 
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the subsequent history of the scheme is against the author’s view. 
The sum and substance of the new provision lay in the enactment 

that the assessment should be made by a representative and 

impartial body instead of by the government, and above all that 

the fluctuation of income should be met by periodical reassessment. 

In the coup d’état of 1483, by means of which the Albizzi expelled 

Cosimo de’ Medici, one of the two limitations placed upon the 

power of the balia was that the periodical reassessment should be 

continued. If the catasto had been a pet measure of the Medici, 

it is not likely that this limitation would be withdrawn in the case 

of the balia appointed by Medicean influence on Cosimo’s return. 

Throughout the Medici period both the regularity and impartiality 

of assessment were neglected, citizens were taxed on old returns or 

on returns made by government agents. The injustice and in- 

equality which Professor Villari ascribes to the measure of 1427 

were due not to its continuance, but to its abeyance. Savonarola 

is credited with great financial and statesmanlike ability in relieving 
movable property from direct taxation, and confining it to the 

decima on land. In a town which was mainly commercial, and at 

a period when, owing to the Pisan war, the necessaries of life were 

almost at starvation point, it is hard to see either the justice or the 

policy of such a readjustment. At all events, it was natural that 
the aristocracy, chiefly affected by the new tax, should believe that 
it was a measure directed against themselves, and should feel 
that under Piagnone as well as under Medici régime the taxes were 
being used instead of the dagger. Professor Villari believes that 
Savonarola was unfavourable to the revival of the progressive land 
tax which was carried in the gonfalonierate of Valori. Be this as 
it may, it was difficult for the aristocracy to dissociate one from 
the other, and the revival of a measure more than any other 
associated with Medicean policy strengthened them in. their belief 
that the Bigi and the Piagnoni were but two branches of the same 
party. 

Of vital importance to the career of Savonarola was the appeal 
from the ‘ six beans’ to the grand council, and the subsequent refusal 
of this appeal in the case of Bernardo del Nero and others. It was 
the concurrence of the friar in this refusal, according to Machiavelli, 
that more than anything else tended to discredit his influence. On 
this question Professor Villari’s advocacy appears to us to be ill 
judged. His positions are these: (1) Savonarola proposed an 
appeal from the six beans, but the appeal was to be carried to a 
judicial committee of experts chosen by the grand council. (2) This 
scheme was overthrown by ‘ the artful and almost diabolic devices of 
the enemies of the new government,’ who substituted for it an 
appeal to the grand council. This being an excessive measure would 
* Villari, op. cit. i, 281. 
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create disturbances which would on the first occasion overthrow the 
power of Savonarola. ‘ All honest citizens were aware of the abuses 
to which this bill would lead, and did their best to prevent them.’ * 
‘ The friar’s adherents, almost violated the old parliamentary usages 
of the republic in their endeavours to check the excesses of both 
secret and declared opponents.’*' The friar had not only been 
dissatisfied with this law, but caused his followers to oppose it.® 
(83) The disturbances which arose in connexion with the trial of 
Bernardo del Nero, and which so nearly affected Savonarola’s cha- 
racter, were the direct result of this improper law of appeal, the 
import of which was that ‘the mob should pass judgment on the 
gravest political offences.’ * 

For all this determined opposition of Savonarola and his party 
to the appeal to the grand council, the solitary piece of evidence pro- 
duced is a quotation from a sermon preached two months before the 
debate, in which Savonarola recommended an appeal to a council of 
eighty or a hundred chosen from the members of the grand council. 
No hint is given that he attributed any importance to the sub- 
sequent alteration, the point on which he insisted being that the 
executive should not condemn without appeal. Professor Villari 
admits that when the bill was carried, no word of dissatisfaction fell 
from Savonarola’s lips. To prove the position adopted, the notes 
of the pratica of 15 March 1495 are quoted at length. The first 
speaker was Bonsi, a friend of Savonarola, who acknowledged 
that the appeal to the grand council would be useful, but that his 
colleagues among the Accoppiatori were divided. He then suddenly 
came toa stop. Bonsi was a somewhat timid and compromising 
person, who later separated himself from Savonarola’s political pro- 
gramme. He was followed by Luca Corsini, one of the most earnest 
supporters of the friar, who spoke with great warmth in favour of 
the appeal. The debate was wound up by Vespucci, a leader of the 
Ottimati, who also spoke in favour of the appeal. This was ulti- 
mately carried by a large majority in the council of eighty, and by 
a still larger in the grand council. Of Savonarola’s opposition there 
is not a word. Machiavelli states that the measure was carried by 
Savonarola with great difficulty,” and Guicciardini attributes it to 
him, not only in the ‘ Reggimento di Firenze,’ * but in his early work, 
the ‘ Storia di Firenze.’ *” It is inconceivable that both writers with 
all the evidence at their disposal can have been so utterly mistaken 
in one of the most important events within their own memories. 

The matter, however, is clinched by Professor Gherardi’s publica- 
tion in full of a passage from Parenti,®* fragments of which had been 
previously printed by Ranke. Parenti’s account is perfectly clear. 


* Villari, op. cit. i. 281. 3! Tb. i. 286. %2 Tb. ii. 220. Ib. i. 281. 


* Tb, i. 278. 85 Discorsi, i. c. 45. % Opere Inedite, ii. 165. 
*” Opere Inedite, iii. 126.. * Gherardi, op. cit. pp. 112 sqq. 
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Savonarola preached in favour of an amnesty and an appeal. The 
aristocracy was opposed to a measure which would diminish the 
power of the executive, which they hoped would be in their own 
hands. They set up a rival preacher, Fra Domenico da Ponzo, and 
used their influence with the executive to thwart the measure. The 
people were not sorry, because, though anxious to oblige Savonarola, 
they wanted some of the Bigi punished. The new signoria of March 
was less hostile to the Bigi; indeed, some of its members had rela- 
tionships with that party. The critical condition of Italy also made 
it dangerous to punish the Bigi, and so drive them to despair. The 
Bigi, fearing that a future signoria might reassume a hostile attitude, 
urged the amnesty and the appeal on the government. Many of 
the aristocrats, seeing that the elections would be more and more of 
a popular character, and feeling that their lives and fortunes would 
be at the mercy of the extreme leaders of the popular party, now 
favoured the appeal. In the event of prosecution delay would be in 
their favour, and their wealth and family connexions and traditional 
position would have some influence in the grand council. A section 
of the aristocracy abode by its previous policy, and in their sense: 
Fra Domenico was constantly preaching. He urged that the execu- 
tive had been invented to protect the poor against the rich, and that 
any diminution of their authority was a surrender of real liberty ; 
the Bigi should be punished as they had deserved. Popular feeling 
was much divided, but tended rather in favour of Fra Domenico. 
The populace flocked from one preacher to another. Then ensued 
the pratica which Professor Villari describes. But the people were 
still dissatisfied, and the preachers began again, on the subject of 
the appeal: A modo usato Frate Ieronimo minacciando di male con- 
fortava al farsi ; Frate Domenico da Ponzo assicurando persuadeva che 
cura avessino alla nostra liberta e guardassimo di ingannati non essere. 
The latter preached his most eloquent sermon against the appeal 
on the very day on which it was carried in the council of eighty. 
Parenti further observes that the question was in great measure one 
of foreign politics, and that Savonarola spoke in favour of those who 
followed the king of France, Fra Domenico for those who were 
inclined to the duke of Milan. The executive was urged to push 
the matter through before the embassy was sent to the king of 
France, so that the city might be represented as being united. 
When discussing this question Professor Villari never refers to 
Parenti, but he mentions this passage in a note on the refusal of 
the appeal to Bernardo del Nero. He makes little of his authority 
because he had no liking for the prior of St. Mark’s. But Professor 
Gherardi points out that Parenti leant rather to Savonarola’s side, 
and indeed this is obvious from his own statement. Professor 
Villari also remarks that the appeal which Savonarola was urging 
*® Villari, op. cit. ii. 221, note. 
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was the appeal to the limited council and not to the grand council. 
But it is clear that the only alternative before the state was appeal to 
the grand council or no appeal ; and that Savonarola was preaching 
in favour of the appeal to the grand council is conclusively proved 
by the fact that he continued to preach for the appeal after the 
pratica of March. If the opposition to the appeal to the grand 
council was carried by the Savonarolists to the very verge of con- 
stitutional practice, it is astounding that Parenti should always 
represent them as being on the other side. Finally, it is far from 
clear that Vespucci was at this time opposed to Savonarola. The 
exigencies of foreign policy may well have brought them tempora- 
rily together. Vespucci had been elected as one of the ambassa- 
dors to the French king, an office which he held for some time 
afterwards, and a note by Professor Gherardi would seem to imply 
that on the question of foreign policy he was regarded at this 
moment as one of the leaders of the Savonarolists—that is, of the 
French party. At all events he was naturally in favour of a 
measure which alone could make his embassy a success. In this 
matter Savonarola’s conduct needs no defence. There was much 
to be said on both sides, but the appeal to the grand council was 
theoretically right. The prerogative of pardon should lie with the | 
sovereign power of the state, and Savonarola would have been the 
first to resent the author’s description of the grand council as a 
mob unfitted to exercise such sovereign powers. 

The disturbances which subsequently brought discredit on the 
new government were not due to this right of appeal, but to the 
neglect of this wise provision. If the appeal had been allowed, no 
discredit would have attached. We agree with Professor Villari 
that Savonarola’s so-called confession is no sufficient ground for 
accusing him of active concurrence in the unconstitutional and 
factious action of his party, which forced the executive to act 
against its conscience. But it is difficult to excuse his silence, and 
many, no doubt, thought with Machiavelli— 


The matter was the more noticed because the friar in subsequent sermons 
never condemned nor excused the act, as if he did not wish to condemn 
what suited his purpose, and yet could not excuse it. And this disclosure 


of his ambitious and partisan temper deprived him of his reputation and 
gave him much trouble.‘® 


Moderate men began to think that the party associated with 
Savonarola, as the Medici and as the Albizzi, distorted justice to 
party ends. The new republican government was perhaps a breach 
in the continuity in the theory of Florentine administration, but not 
in its practice. The dominant faction used the old Medicean 
methods. It has been said that Savonarola’s office was to create, 


© Discorsi, i. c. 4d. 
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not to administer, the new constitution. But his opposition to 
the papacy alone was sufficient to make him the most important 
factor in Florentine politics. Withdrawal was impossible. Friends 
and foes alike regarded him as at once the organiser and the 
inspired organ of his party. It was not the hostile Milanese am- 
bassador Somenzi alone that described him as controlling all the 
elections ; this was believed by the more impartial Parenti and by 
the friendly Ferrarese ambassador Manfredi. It was universally 
believed that the midnight meetings at the Medici palace had but 
been transferred to the parlour of St. Mark’s, and that elections 
and legislative proposals were previously settled by an informal 
caucus. In all this Savonarola was perfectly honest. Machiavelli 
describes him as calling his partisans ottimi, and his opponents 
scelleratissimi.*! He would at all costs secure the predominance 
of the Piagnone faction. Professor Villari states that on finding 
that the grand council could not be relied upon, he proposed to 
limit the qualification. This showed but scant regard to the model 
constitution. Valori tinkered this fundamental institution in an 
opposite sense, though with scant success. 

It seems probable that Savonarola intended to secure his party 
in power by the creation of a life gonfalonierate. The subsequent 
" history of the party is in favour of this, and his own confession on 
this point is so moderate and so sensible that weight may be 
attached to it.” It was at all events generally believed, as is 
proved by the fragment of Tizio printed by G. Rondoni.* The 
same design had been attributed to Lorenzo de’ Medici,‘ and would 
heighten the belief of the aristocracy in the correspondence between 
Medicean and Savonarolist methods. The great party leaders 
would naturally resist their permanent exclusion from the first 
office of state. It implied, indeed, at a moment when party feeling 
ran so high, the re-establishment of a tyrannis. Theory might 
have quoted the example of Venice. Tradition would have pointed 
to the Medici.” 

It has been urged that Savonarola was called to be the prophet 
but not the minister of the new constitution, that he could be in 
no way responsible for its want of governance, that it was his duty 
to withdraw from practical politics. But in this view Savonarola 
himself by no means concurred :— 

Perché rinfacciato suto li era che a’ religiosi non aparteneva trattare 
dello stato, fatto per addrieto antico discorso, mostrd che gid il Card. 
Latino e ’] delli Acciauoli, Sto. Pietro Martire, ultimo l’arcivescovo 
Antonino, adoperati se n’erano.‘® 


“ Lettere Familiari, ii. * Guicciardini, Op. Ined. iii. 175. 
8 Arch. Stor. Ital. No. 167. “ Guicciardini, Op. Ined. iii. 81. 


* Professor Villari states that Savonarola frequently recommended a life gonfalo- 
nierate before his death. 


46 Gherardi, op. cit. p. 114. 
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Professor Villari is at his best whenever his hero can be 
detached from his surroundings and treated as an isolated psycho- 
logical study. He is at his worst in what may be termed his 
broader historical pictures. Thus it is natural that he should be 
most open to criticism when the field is widest, when Savonarola 
is brought into hostility to the pope, the Dominicans to the Fran- 
ciscans, the Piagnone policy of French intervention to the ‘ Italy 
for the Italians’ programme of the league. 

Here it is that Professor Gherardi’s work is of peculiar value. 
He gives documents of interest, if not of great political importance, 
with regard to the separation of the Tuscan from the Lombard 
congregation. But of far wider scope is the correspondence of the 
three Florentine diplomatic agents Becchi, Bracci, and Bonsi on 
the union of the Tuscan with the Roman congregation, on the sus- 
pension of Savonarola from preaching, on his excommunication, 
and on the attitude of the pope to the ordeal by fire. 

Many readers of these documents will doubtless differ from 
Professor Villari’s estimate of the conduct of the pope and of the 
home government throughout this crisis. The vices of Alexander 
VI have become as tedious as the virtues of Aristides, and the 
author was perhaps ill judged in prejudicing the question under 
discussion by the introduction of fresh statistics as to the number 
of the pope’s children. In the separation of the Tuscan from 
the Lombard congregation and in its subsequent union with the 
Roman, Alexander’s conduct as represented by the documents 
was that of a weak but not ill-natured man, swayed alternately 
by the persuasions of the rival parties. Valori admitted that the 
menacing briefs ‘did not emanate spontaneously from the pope, 
but were wheedled out of him.’“7 Even a pope has some rights 
of self-defence, and had Alexander overlooked the contumacy of 
the friar, the continuance of the papacy would have been impos- 
sible. Until the last act of the drama he seems to have acted with 
singular moderation, and the changes which the author ascribes to 
malevolent cunning were clearly due to a real difficulty in taking 
stringent measures against a man for whose life and moral teaching 
he had considerable respect. If the pope had a right to separate 
the Tuscan from the Lombard congregation against the will of the 
latter, he certainly had the right to unite it to the Roman against 
the will of the former. Professor Villari is never weary of assuring 
his readers that Savonarola’s opposition was directed not against 
the papacy, but against the pope, and that no taint of heresy 
lingers round his memory. But it is difficult to draw a hard and 
fast line between doctrine and discipline, and the head of the church 
would appear to have an even stronger claim to enforce his views 
of discipline than of doctrine. It was the right of private judg- 

* Villari, op. cit. ii. 281. 
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ment so freely exercised by Savonarola that has made protestant 
writers not unnaturally claim Savonarola as a reformer before the 
reformation. Guicciardini, writing in his ‘ Storia Fiorentina’ as an 
ardent admirer of the friar, states that Savonarola’s disobedience 
cost him the support of many of his followers and of all the 
moderates, parendo loro cosa grande e non conveniente a buoni cris- 
tiant non ubbidire a’ comandamenti del papa.“* Professor Villari is 
unduly hard upon Vespucci when he ascribes to ‘ cunning almost 
diabolical’ the following passage in his speech :— 


When one reflects on the harm that may ensue to the city by suspend- 
ing the friar’s sermons, it must also be remembered that, as the command 
emanates from our lawful superior, no sin is incurred by ourselves. He 
who fears censure, even when it be unjust, is approved of the Lord. Some 
hold this to be a small thing, but I deem it great, for the right of censure 
is now the sole weapon left to the Church, and she will try to enforce it 
by every means, seeing that otherwise she would forfeit all her influence 
over mankind. It is urged that we should guard the honour of God, but 
these are ambiguous words, for it is certain that the power of the pope is 


derived from God, whereas it is doubtful whether Fra Girolamo be truly a 
messenger of the Lord.*® 


No unnatural speech this for a catholic, even apart from the ques- 
tion of the ruin of Florentine commerce and the desire to recover 
Pisa by Milanese aid, and the fact that Florence was, as Machiavelli 
describes, stanca ed infastidita with a theological dispute. 

If opinion began to change at Florence, much more hostile was 
it outside the area of Savonarola’s wonderful personal influence. 
The painful impression caused by his disobedience may be traced 
in the writings of an evident admirer, the Sienese historian Tizio.*! 
It was becoming doubtful whether Savonarola were not the minor 
prophet described by a contemporary astrologer who was to de- 
generate into an antichrist. His staunch supporter, the cardinal 
of Naples, was converted by his disobedience to the Tusco-Roman 
union into a strenuous opponent.*? His quondam friend Bonsi, 
while never ceasing to press upon the pope the high moral and 
religious worth of Savonarola and his comrades, urges the signoria to 
silence him. The Romans believed that the Florentines had lost 
their heads. Becchi pathetically dilates on the ridicule heaped 
upon a state which founded its foreign policy upon prophecy and 
its home government upon converted gamins. ‘ All friends of 
Florence,’ he adds, ‘ are much distressed.’ ** Doubtless such ridicule 
had its effect upon the Florentines, susceptible as to their reputa- 
tion for good sense. It is true that the papal action was based on 
political and not on religious considerations, but the idea of an 


48 Op. Ined. iii. 167.  Villari, op. cit. ii. 279. 
5° Lettere ai Dieci. 5! Arch. Stor. Ital. No. 167, p. 277. 
5° Gherardi, op. cit. p. 167. 58 Ib. p. 141. 
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Italy united against the foreigner was no unworthy aim.* Nor on 
this score is it altogether possible to justify Savonarola’s means of 
defence. The correspondence with the court of Ferrara was not 
entirely guileless,* and it was not Savonarola’s fault if his constant 
appeals to France and his alleged circular to the princes of Europe ™® 
were not but the continuation of the evils ascribed by the author to 
Ludovico Moro, ‘ the long string of disasters which were to desolate 
Italy for ages to come, destroy her commercial prosperity, stifle 
her literary and scientific culture, and extinguish every spark of 
liberty.’ *” Most modern readers will regard the foreign policy of 
the Florentine republic as selfish, and most contemporaries re- 
garded it as suicidal. 

Professor Villari, having his eyes fixed upon his hero, is blind 
to the difficulties of the signoria. On 4 March 1498 the signoria 
wrote a courageous letter to Alexander VI explaining its reluctance 
to obey his instructions. On this Professor Villari writes: ‘It is 
hard to understand why a signory avowedly opposed to Savonarola 
should have spoken so earnestly in his favour. It was probably with 
the malicious design of increasing the irritation of the pope.’** This 
view is supported by a reference to Somenzi, the Milanese ambas- 
sador, to whose authority, however, the author does not usually 
attribute so much weight. The explanation seems far-fetched. The 
government was in a delicate position. The Florentine executive 
had always been potent for mischief but powerless for order. 
Popular opinion was fluctuating every day. To suppress or to 
support Savonarola was equally dangerous. The republican con- 
stitution had cured none of the evils of Florentine government, 
neither the subservience of the constitutional authorities to un- 
authorised faction, nor the weakness of the executive, nor the dead- 
lock arising from the clash of conflicting authorities, the signoria, 
the ten, and the eight. The Albizzi and the Medici had atoned for 
internal incompetency by a certain measure of success in foreign 
policy ; but here the republican administration grew steadily feebler 
until a Vitellozzo Vitelli became as dangerous as a Gran Galeazzo 
Visconti. 

The author’s righteous indignation grows naturally hotter as 
the ordeal by fire draws nearer. The signoria is represented as 
first abetting and then insisting on the ordeal.** Professor Pellegrini 

‘* This is best expressed in Alexander’s eloquent address to Bracci (Gherardi, pp. 
151-3). Of this Professor Pellegrini says: Notevolissime sono le parule che uso il ponte- 
fice, e tali che le avrebbe potute dire un buon Italiano del secolo xix, e avrebber potuto 
essere scelte come il verbo della nuova Italia assai meglio di quelle d’ altri womini, che 


forse non ebbero mai in mente il significato dato in nostri giorni a certe loro parole. 
(Arch. della R. Soc. Rom. pp. 715-6.) 


58 Fra Girolamo Savonarola e notizie intorno il suo tempo, by A. Cappelli, p. 78. 

56 Professor Villari insists on the authenticity of these circulars. Professor 
Gherardi is disposed to regard them as spurious. 

57 Villari, op. cit. i. 196. 5 Ib. ii. 267. 5° I. ii. 306, 
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points out that this is a strained interpretation to put on the 
ordinary formula ad instantiam. But the whole of Florence was 
insisting on it. We think that Gherardi’s documents prove—and in 
this they are supported by the fragment of Tizio and other sources 
—that the challenge came, as Professor Villari has always held, from 
the Franciscan. But once taken up the Dominicans were eager for 
the proof, and Bonsi describes the round-robin forwarded from 
St. Mark’s to urge the ordeal upon the pope. The signoria could not 
possibly have resisted. Nor was it a monstrous injustice that the 
signoria should decree that if both parties perished the Dominicans 
only should be expelled. The Franciscans had always asserted their 
belief that both parties would perish. They denied Savonarola’s 
divine mission, and saw no occasion for the intervention of miracle. 
To prove the friar an impostor they expressed their willingness to 
perish with him. Their case was as well proved by the destruction 
of both parties as by the destruction of the Dominicans alone. 

With regard to the attitude of the pope to the ordeal, Professor 
Villari states that ‘he was entirely with the signoria in abetting 
and almost insisting on it.’ Here he deserts Burlamacchi— 
merely, to all appearance, because he is too favourable to the pope. 
But Burlamacchi’s statement is supported by Bonsi’s letters, which 
inform the signoria of the pope’s astonishment at the proposal, at 
the immovable opposition of the pope and the cardinals. Nothing, 
he writes, could more displease the pope and the whole Roman 
court. The pope was quite unshaken by the earnest entreaties of 
the signoria—the one influence which seemed to move him was the 
memorial signed by the members of St. Mark’s and the devotion of 
Savonarola’s followers. It was indeed impossible that he should 
assent: one of the objects of the ordeal was to prove that Savona- 
rola could disregard the excommunication and yet not sin. It was 
the supremacy of the papacy that was being submitted to the 
chances of miracle. The papal concurrence the author proves by 
the congratulations of Alexander to the signoria on Savonarola’s 
arrest. But here the point is entirely missed. The pope con- 
gratulated not on the ordeal, which never took place, but on the 
obedience to the instructions which he had long been pressing on 
the signoria. 

With regard to Savonarola’s trial and death, no word is to be 
said in favour either of pope or government. The interest is once 
more solely centred on the friar, and here Professor Villari is seen 
to greatest advantage. Hitherto, we think, he has failed in arriving 
at a just conception of the saint, by crediting him with an impos- 
sible combination of virtues and talents. A biography naturally 
degenerates into the panegyric and the apology, but no character 
is improved by being made impossible. The inconsistencies of 

% Villari, op. cit. ii. 275. ®! Tb. ii. 306. 6 Gherardi, op. cit. pp. 221 sqq. 
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Savonarola’s public life are a tribute to the consistency of his 
character. It is enough that at a most critical moment of Floren- 
tine history he saved the state from civil war, and was instru- 
mental in giving it the only political institution round which 
genuine affection ever gathered. It is enough that he was, in 
Gregorovius’ happy words, ‘ the conscience of Italy.’ ® 

It has been an ungrateful task to criticise a work that has been 
the result of so much research, and which has been presented in 
so attractive a form. A little more trouble and a little less pre- 
judice would have given to the second edition of the ‘Life of 
Savonarola’ as high a position as that so long held by the first, 
and would have left the reader without the impression that the 
life of the friar as a figure in secular history has yet to be written. 

The great value of Professor Gherardi’s ‘Nuovi Documenti’ 
has been illustrated in the foregoing pages. The present edition is 
for most English readers a new book, for the first edition comprised 
only fifty copies. The new material consists of a bibliographical 
study, and of twenty-six new documents, among which the most 
interesting are letters relating to the union of convents at Fiesole, 
Pisa, and 8. Gimignano with St. Mark’s, the long passage from 
Parenti to which reference has been made, a letter from Gugliel- 
mina della Stufa to her husband on the preaching of Fra Domenico 
da Ponzo, the notes of the expenditure incurred by the government 
for the ordeal by fire and the execution, which leave an unpleasant 
impression of a vast municipal picnic. To the later section of the 
book have been added extracts from a chronicle written by two 
friars minor relating to Savonarola’s memory. In its present form 
the work consists of three parts : (1) The genealogical tree of Savona- 
rola’s family by Cittadella, with additions and a bibliography ; 
(2) the corrections of documents made by Father Bayonne, in- 
creased by the labours of Professor Gherardi, and which form the 
bulk of the work—the last section comprises documents relating 
to Savonarola’s followers after his death; (3) discussions on dis- 
puted points, chiefly on chronological questions relating to Savona- 
rola’s life, as to which Professor Gherardi is not at accord with 
Professor Villari. Of these the most important perhaps are the 
dates of Savonarola’s first and second arrival at Florence.™ 

English readers of all classes owe much to Professor and 
Signora Villari. English students must add Professor Gherardi to 
their list of Italian creditors. Long as this list already is, there is 
yet room for the future editor of Parenti, which we regret to possess 
only in piecemeal. E. ARMSTRONG. 


88 Geschichte der Stadt Rom, vii. 413. 
* A further discussion on this subject may be read in Pellegrini’s review on 
Gherardi above quoted, pp. 705-7. 





The Battle of Towton 


HE year 1460 closed well for the Lancastrians. On 29 Dec. 
Richard, duke of York, had been defeated and killed at 
Wakefield, and Margaret had followed up this success by routing 
the earl of Warwick at St. Albans and advancing upon London 
itself. There, however, the tide had turned. The rapacity of the 
northern men, gens Boree, gens perfidie, gens prompta rapine, 
brought them into no small detestation of the southerners; ? 
Edward, earl of March, fresh from his victory at Mortimer’s Cross, 
was threatening their rear; and Margaret, finding no hope of a 
diversion in her favour, gave orders for a retreat. As they went 
the northern men plundered shamefully. According to one autho- 
rity, ‘Queen Margaret’s council had granted and given leave to the 
northern men to spoil and rob the said city of London, and also 
the towns of Coventry, Bristol, and Salisbury.’ Disappointed of 
their prey, the northerners in their retreat ‘ did harms innumerable, 
taking men’s carts, wagons, horses, and beasts, and robbed the 
people and led their pillage into the north country, so that men 
of the shires that they passed by had almost left no beasts to till 
their land.’* Edward, who had been received as king by the 
Londoners, was soon in pursuit. The rapacity of the northerners 


1 The following account of Towton is the result of a study of all the autho- 
rities to which I have been able to obtain access, and of an examination of the 
ground and neighbourhood. Towton has been singularly unfortunate in its chroniclers. 
For such an important battle, the space allotted to it has been very small, and no 
fifteenth or sixteenth century narrative, of which I am aware, claims to be that of 
an eyewitness or even of a man who knew the ground. Consequently an account has 
to be pieced together by selection from a variety of sources, and checked by study of 
the ground itself. Fortunately the ground on which Towton was fought is well 
defined, and a map enables the modern reader to understand the action much better 
than even a contemporary who had no such aid. Besides the early authorities, I 
have also consulted two papers on Towton, which have been published by the York- 
shire Topographical and Historical Society, the work of Mr. Clements Markham, C.B., 
and of Dr. Alexander D. H. Leadman, and have compared their views with my own. 
I am also indebted to Major Guise Tucker, R.M.A., who has been with me to the spot, 
for the accompanying map. 

2 Whethamstede’s Chrenicle, i. 388-401, R.S. 

3 Old English Chronicle, published by the Camden Society, from internal evidence 
written between 1461 and 1471. Unfortunately it leaves off at the accession of 
Edward IV, and Warkworth’s Chronicle does not take up the story till after the 
coronation, 
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had flung the southern shires into his arms. Every wealthy 
county and every flourishing town sent its contingent to his banner, 
and at Pontefract he found himself at the head of 48,650 men.‘ 
The men of Coventry were there under their banner the ‘ Black 
Ram,’ and the citizens of Bristol under their ‘Ship.’® Every one 
who had anything to lose felt that the south must not again be 
exposed to the risk of a northern invasion. 

Arrived at Pontefract, Edward's first care was to secure the 
passage of the river Aire at Ferrybridge, and this duty was handed 
to Lord Fitzwalter ‘ with a great number of tall personages.’® From 
Ferrybridge the great north road takes a straight line towards 
Tadcaster, where it crosses the Wharfe, and four miles south from 
Tadcaster and nine miles north of Ferrybridge the Lancastrians 
had pitched their camp, intending, as Hall says, ‘to prohibit King 
Edward to pass over the river of Aire.’ The rapidity of Edward’s 
movements, however, must have disconcerted their action, and Lord 
Clifford was immediately detached to regain the passage. Clifford 
advanced with his light horsemen during the night of Friday, 
27 March, reached Ferrybridge at daybreak, and surprised and 
slaughtered Fitzwalter and his men. 

Edward, however, met the movement by ordering the vanguard, 
under Lord Falconbridge, Sir Walter Blount, and Robert Horne, to 
cross the river at Castleford, three miles higher up the river, intend- 
ing to surround Clifford. That officer, as soon as he learned his 
danger, abandoned Ferrybridge and fell back upon the main army 
by the high road. Seven miles north of Ferrybridge lies Barkston 
Ash, beyond which the road rises rapidly and then falls away in an 
abrupt slope towards the valley of Dintingdale. Up to this point 
the retreat seems to have been unmolested, and Clifford himself, 
‘whether for pain or heat,’” had relieved himself of his gorget. 
Suddenly, however, they found themselves in an ambush. Clifford 
was struck down by an arrow, and ‘almost all his company were 
there slain.’* This disaster, which happened within a couple of 
miles of the Lancastrian camp, shows conclusively the badness of 
the Lancastrian generalship, (1) in not securing Ferrybridge, (2) in 
allowing all Saturday to pass without supporting Clifford, and (8) 

in allowing an ambush to be formed all but within sight of their camp. 

Meanwhile, the main body of the Yorkists had been making its 
way from Castleford, and by the evening must have been somewhere 
on the high ground to the south of Saxton, a village which lies in the 
Dintingdale depression some half-mile to the west of the scene of 
Clifford’s disaster. John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, who com- 
manded the rearguard, being sick,® had been left at Ferrybridge 


* Hall, on the authority of the paymasters. 
5 Bristol, in the Historic Towns series, by W. Hunt. 


® Hall. 7 Hall. 8 Hall. ® Hall. 
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with Sir John Wenlock and Sir John Dynham, but was expected to 
co-operate on the following day. 

The little village of Saxton, in the churchyard of which stands 
the tomb of Lord Dacre, killed in the action, lies at the foot of the 
plateau on which the battle of Towton was fought. This plateau 
is bounded on the west by a very sharp declivity, at the foot of 
which runs a little river or stream, the Cock beck, so narrow that 
an active jumper would now have no difficulty in clearing it. Four 
hundred years ago, however, it was probably both greater in volume 
and more formidable from the marshy nature of its banks than is 
the case at present. To the east the plateau extends nearly to the 
Tadcaster and Ferrybridge road, and then the ground trends away 
rapidly towards the east and soon loses itself in the plain of York. 
Towards the north it stretches beyond Towton village. The 
breadth of the widest part of the plain between the Cock beck 
and the road is about a mile; the distance from Towton village 
to the southern extremity towards Saxton is about a mile and a 
half. Within this parallelogram of one mile by one and a half 
the battle of Towton was fought. At the Saxton end of the 
plateau it is crossed by a depression called Towton Dale, the sides 
of which north and south project westward from the plain and 
cause the Cock beck to make a couple of sharp corners. In the 
northern corner is Renshaw Wood, and in the southern Castle Hill 
Wood. 

It was on the highest ground between Renshaw Wood and the 
road that the Lancastrians drew up their force of 60,000 '° men. 
The position thus chosen was extraordinarily strong. It com- 
manded both the roads towards Tadcaster that came from Ferry- 
bridge and Castleford. The right was absolutely safe, and any 
attempt to turn the left by a flank march would have exposed the 
Yorkists to an attack in which all the advantage of the ground 
would have been with the Lancastrians. .The assault, therefore, 
would have to be made in front, and tradition says that the Lan- 
castrians had thrown forward a detachment into the Castle Wood in 
order to take their opponents in flank. The one weak point in the 
position appears to have been that it was somewhat cramped, so 
that the Yorkists with a smaller force could show an equal front to 
the Lancastrians. Turnip and corn fields now occupy most of the 
plateau, but in the fifteenth century the ground is spoken of as a 
heath, and no mention is made of inclosures or indeed of impedi- 
ments of any kind. The leaders of the Lancastrians were Henry, 
duke of Somerset, and Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland. 

On Palm Sunday morning, in the twilight, the Yorkists pre- 
pared to attack this formidable post. The day was bitterly cold, 
for snow was falling when they faced the ascent from Saxton. Their 

” Hall. 
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numbers were small. Edward had only 49,000 men at Pontefract. 
Some had fallen at Ferrybridge and at Dintingdale, and the rear- 
guard was still on its march. It appears to have formed no part 
of the Lancastrian plan to dispute the climb from Saxton, and the 
Yorkists came out upon the plateau without opposition, and at nine 
o’clock'' found themselves in presence of their opponents drawn 
up on the northern slope of Towton Dale. Not more than five 
hundred yards separated the two hosts, and a mighty shout is said 
to have gone up from the armies, who had met to fight a fight in 
which on both sides quarter had been forbidden.’ 

When the Yorkists, who, with the storm behind them, could see 
fairly well, had advanced to within a long shot of their enemies, 
they delivered a flight of arrows, and, having done so, by the 
order of Lord Falconbridge, ‘a man of great policy and much 
experience of martial feats,’ '* they stepped back a few yards and 
waited. Stung by their opponents’ shafts, which carried by the 
wind came fair among their ranks, the ‘ bobinantes Boreales’ 
shot arrow after arrow across the dale. But the shafts fell short by 
‘forty tailor’s yards,’'’ and when the Lancastrian quivers were 
almost empty the Yorkists in their turn stepped forward, and 
picking up some of their opponents’ arrows sent them with deadly 
effect among the packed Lancastrian ranks. Others they left in 
the ground, where they formed an extempore abattis, which sorely 
galled the legs of their owners when, maddened by the hail of shafts 
and blinding snow, the Lancastrians left their post and crossed 
the hollow to attack their opponents. This must have been the 
critical moment in the battle, for if, as is likely enough, there were 
Lancastrians in the Castle Wood, now would be the time for them 
to charge, and local tradition, which points to a terrible slaughter 
on the west of Towton Dale, supports the view that on that side 
the Yorkists were most hardly pressed. The southerners, however, 
held their ground, and the battle resolved itself into a stubborn 
hand-to-hand conflict along the line of Towton Dale. Here the 
fight must have raged for hours. Polydore Virgil states that 
‘the dead bodies hindered those that fought ;’ and Lord Dacre, a 
Lancastrian, who '° was killed ‘ while he had unclasped his helmet 
to drink a cup of wine,’ was slain well on the Yorkist side of the 
slope.'? Edward, following his father’s plan,'* busied himself in 
bringing fresh men into action in the front line and withdrawing 
those who were weary for rest, and so hour after hour passed, ‘ the 
one part sometime flowing sometime ebbing,’'® and yet the Lan- 


" Hall. 2 Hall. 13 Hall. 4 Whethamstede. 

18 Hall. ‘6 Harleian MS. 795 f. 52, m. 18a. 

" The position of the stump of bur-tree or elderberry, in which the boy who shot 
Lord Dacre is said to have been concealed, is shown on the map. 

18 Hall, on the battle of St. Albans. 1 Hall. 
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castrians, in spite of their superiority in numbers, were unable to 
drive the Yorkists from the ground which they had been allowed 
to gain. 

Meanwhile, the duke of Norfolk, like Bliicher at Waterloo, had 
been painfully toiling along the road from Ferrybridge. His route 
brought him out upon the extreme east of the plateau, and at noon ” 
he with his fresh troops attacked the left wing of the Lancastrians. 
The diversion must have been immediately felt. The huge masses 
of the Lancastrians were forced into a still narrower space, and 
were thrown into confusion by having to face simultaneous attacks 
in front and flank. The Yorkists in Towton Dale were at last.able 
to gain ground, and, forcing their way up the northern slope, drove 
their opponents out of the dale and into the level ground beyond. 
Here for some distance the ground slightly slopes towards the village 
of Towton, and must have been all in favour of the Yorkists, 
while the confusion caused by passing through the Lancastrian 
camp must have added to the difficulties of the northerners ; but 
beyond Towton the ground rises again into a series of hillocks and 
became more favourable to the Lancastrians. Here the northerners 
made another stand, for all authorities are agreed that the fight 
was ten hours in length; so it must have been near seven o’clock 
when the Lancastrians, forced northward by the main body and 
attacked in flank by Norfolk’s men, finally broke their ranks. 

Then it was that the great catastrophe of the day happened. 
The present road from Towton to Tadcaster runs due north from 
Towton village and crosses the Cock beck near its junction with the 
Wharfe ; but the old road turns north-west at Towton, and, after 
making its way up a moderate ascent, almost without warning falls 
away to the banks of the Cock with a slope of perhaps one foot in 
six. So steep is the road here that it has had to be abandoned as 
unfit for vehicles of anykind. At the foot of this bank, and within 
forty yards of it, runs the Cock, which was at that day crossed 
by a bridge over which the northern army must have marched 
on its way from York. Down this steep, helter-skelter came 
the flying Lancastrians, every man, as men will do in a panic, 
making for the bridge by which he had crossed before. No one 
who has seen the place can wonder at the disaster which followed. 
Horses and men were blocked together at the bridge itself; horses 
and men fell and struggled in the steep banks of the brook, until, 
not so much by drowning as by mere pressure of the rushing crowd, 
death had filled the stream with corpses so as to choke up the 
channel itself. Over this ghastly bridge pursuers and pursued rushed 
on their wild race to Tadcaster,” and tradition says that the little 
stream ran red with blood till it dyed the waters of the Wharfe itself 
three miles below. ‘The chase continued all night and the most 

20 Hearne’s fragment, printed among the Chronicles of the White Rose. 2! Hall. 
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part of the next day, and ever the northern men, when they saw or 
perceived any advantage, returned again and fought with their 
enemies to the great loss of both sides.’ Of the 100,000 men who 
had taken part in the fight we know on good authority that 37,000 
were buried on the field. Of this number the nearest contemporary 
writer * gives over 20,000 as the loss in killed of the Lancastrians. 
Of the leaders on their side, Sir Andrew Trollope and Lord Dacre 
perished on the field, Lord Clifford fell at Dintingdale, the earl 
of Northumberland died of his wounds at York, and the duke 
of Somerset escaped. The Yorkist leaders were more fortunate. 
Robert Horne of Kent alone perished, but the slaughter both of 
officers and of the rank and file exceeded anything recorded in any 
other English battle, and may be compared to the awful work at 
Gravelotte. 

Why the Lancastrians chose Towton as their battle-ground is 
plain. It presented the strongest position which covered the north 
road from Ferrybridge to York. In every way but one it was an 
excellent vantage-ground for a defensive battle. Success at Towton 
would have placed the Yorkists at the mercy of their opponents ; but 
the fortune of war was adverse, and excellent as Towton would have 
been for a Lancastrian victory, it was fatal for a defeat. Techni- 
cally speaking, the defending force was drawn up at right angles to 
an obstacle upon which one wing rested. Its weakness lay in the 
circumstance that the line of retreat crossed the obstacle imme- 
diately in rear of the position. It may also be suggested that it was 
a mistake to throw Clifford forward to Ferrybridge without taking 
means to support him, and it was a disgraceful piece of negligence 
to allow him to be cut off during his retreat when within a couple 
of miles of his own camp. Indeed, the real fault of the Lancas- 
trians was their want of mobility, due possibly to the fact that the 
nominal leaders, Henry and Margaret, were at York, which pre- 
vented them from altering their plan to meet circumstances as they 
arose. ' Towton is often spoken of as a mere soldiers’ battle; as a 
matter of fact it was, on the Yorkist side, a most skilfully fought 
engagement, in which an army inferior in numbers succeeded by 
discipline and generalship in defeating an equally brave but badly 
handled force. 

I may add that the best way to see Towton is to leave the rail- 
way at the South Milford station of the Leeds and Selby line, and 
then follow the retreat of Clifford along the north road to Dinting- 
dale. Then a turn to the left leads to Saxton, whence the line of 
Edward’s advance may be followed to the battlefield itself. 


P.S.—Since the article was in type I have again visited the 
ground, and was fortunate enough to find the Cock in flood. With 


22 Hall. 23 Whethamstede’s poem in the Rolls series of Political Poems, ii. 264. 
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the exception of a few yards at the bridge, where the channel being 
deeper it was capable of taking off the water, the stream had over- 
flowed its banks for a long distance both above and below, forming 
in some places a sheet of water one hundred yards across. The 
narrow part of the bridge seemed to be in many parts four or even 
more feet-in depth; and as the stream was very strong, I doubt if 
a powerful man could have waded across without imminent risk of 
being carried off his feet and drowned. 


Cyriz Ransome. 





The Lords of Chios 


HE history of each one of the islands in the Greek Archipelago 
for the centuries between the Latin conquest of Constantinople 
and the Turkish occupation forms a separate study in itself. The 
conquest which took place in 1207 made Italy, or rather Venice, all- 
powerful in the eastern empire, and the queen of the Adriatic 
suddenly found herself with fresh millions of alien subjects scattered 
over the islands and the Balkan peninsula. This large increase of 
responsibility being too much for the state, it was agreed to accord 
to all Venetian citizens power to conquer the isles of the Archi- 
pelago on their own account, and to make for themselves principali- 
ties on the sole condition that they should recognise the suzerainty 
of the republic. 

This new opening for ambition had a marvellous effect, some- 
thing doubtless like the opening out of colonial enterprise in our 
own times; merchants and nobies alike risked their riches in the 
desire to become princes, and the pusillanimity of the decayed 
Greeks of the eastern empire favoured each individual enter- 
prise. 

Of the history of these enterprises and the results thereof, I 
think the story of the lords of Chios gives us the most varied and 
interesting picture, inasmuch as this island under her Italian lords 
grew into marked distinction as a financial and mercantile centre, 
whereas the princes of the other islands, the Sanudi dukes of Naxos, 
the Ghisi of Mykonos and Skyros, the Sommaripa, the Gatilusii, 
and others never developed into anything but petty tyrants, and their 
history is wearisome in its recapitulation of internal feuds and 
small jealousies. 

Of the earlier events after the Latin conquest in connexion with 
Chios our details are exceedingly meagre. Rampoldi' tells us that 
a Venetian, Petros Justiniani, succeeded in making himself lord of 
the island; there exists an idea, amounting to little more than a 
legend, that the lions of St. Mark were at this period carried from 
Chios to Venice; but the first definite fact in connexion with Chios 
is that it changed masters when the rival republic of Genoa in 1261 
assisted Michel Paleologus in restoring the Greek dynasty in the 
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eastern capital; and from this date our connected history of the 
vicissitudes of the island must begin. 

On the strength of her assistance given to Michel Paleologus, 
Genoa obtained for herself the treaty of Nympheo, which gave to 
the republic streets and quays in Constantinople. Many of the 
islands of the Archipelago were conceded to Genoese families, and 
many expatriated Greeks who had taken refuge in Genoa during 
the Venetian occupation of their country returned to their homes. 
Thus the Embriaci were established as princes in Lemnos, the 
Centurioni in Mytilene, the Gatilusii in Ainos, and the Genoese 
freebooter Benedetto Zaccharia, after having first established himself 
in Eubeea, was afterwards given Chios in exchange for it together 
with the title of admiral and grand constable of the eastern empire. 
Benedetto Zaccharia is one of the most interesting examples of the 
roving mariners of his day: he was of a noble Ligurian family; he 
had assisted in conquering the Pisans at Meloria; he was in the 
pay of the king of Castille for his services against the king of 
Morocco ; he had negotiated a treaty for Genoa with Aitone II, 
king of Armenia, and he had plundered many Egyptian ships, which 
he had encountered on the high seas.? 

It is not, however, quite clear how Benedetto became lord of 
Chios. Some authorities say that he won it by his own prowess, 
others that he got it as a dower when he married the emperor’s 
daughter ; Cantacuzene,’ however, tells us that it was conceded to 
him, at first only for ten years, and that he ruled it with certain 
feudal rights due to the emperor. During this term of ten years 
Chios suffered two lamentable devastations, one from the Venetians, 
who were with difficulty repulsed, and the other from the Turks, 
who crossed over from Asia Minor and slaughtered all who did not 
take refuge in the citadel; on this occasion four hundred of the 
inhabitants, embarking in forty boats, took refuge on the then 
deserted island of Skyros, and repopulated it.‘ 

After this devastation Benedetto Zaccharia built new walls and 
a new castle ; he fortified the harbour, and at the same time secured 
from the emperor a further extension of his tenure for another 
ten years, before the expiration of which term this redoubtable hero 
died, leaving his interest in Chios to his two sons Beneto and Martino. 
They continued to rule as their father had done before them, 
strengthening the defences of the island and developing its resources, 
always obtaining a renewal of the ten years’ grant before the ex- 
piration of the old one, to which demands the weak emperors were 
ever ready to accede. The brothers, however, ruled more harshly 
and were more grasping than their father, so that in the reign 
of the emperor Andronicos a revolution broke out headed by an 
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influential Chiote of the name of Kalothetos. Beneto joined in 
the rebellion against his brother Martino,’ hoping to obtain for 
himself complete control over the island. In due course a fleet of 
105 Byzantine boats appeared before Chios. Martino and his 
adherents were shut up in the castle and eventually driven to 
capitulate ; they were sent in chains to Constantinople, and Martino 
Zaccharia did not obtain his liberty till 1338 at the request of Pope 
Benedict XII and Philip of Valois, who wrote to Andronicos the 
younger on the subject.® 

Beneto Zaccharia, however, did not obtain the authority in 
Chios which had been his object, and in high indignation against 
the emperor he returned to Galata, and there tried to obtain 
assistance from his Genoese compatriots. They, however, received 
him coldly, and after much delay he succeeded in getting together 
a fleet of only eight ships, with which he prepared to make an 
attack upon Chios; but during the siege he was wounded and 
shortly afterwards died, and thus ended the pretensions of the 
Zaccharia family to the lordship of Chios. For some years the 
island remained under the immediate control of the emperor, until 
a further development of the jealousies of Genoa and Venice com- 
menced a new era in its history and a new line of lords. 

We must now turn to Genoa and observe the rise of a curious 
system of enterprise, a system which gained for Genoa her com- 
manding position as a maritime and commercial power. The 
republic at that time was exercised in its mind concerning the 
aggressive conduct of the robber nobles of Monaco; and being in 
want of capital to organise an expedition to put them down, the 
doge and council convoked an assembly of rich citizens and pro- 
posed to them to advance money for the equipment of twenty-five 
galleys. The republic made itself responsible that any advance of 
capital, on the successful issue of the expedition, should receive 
ample compensation, the result being that the money was advanced 
in certain shares of one hundred franes each, termed luoghi ; 
each shareholder’s separate amount of shares was called ‘a column 
of shares,’ and was entered in a book called a cartulario. Each 
separate loan negotiated on this principle was called a mahone, 
and this particular loan was known as ‘ the mahone of Monaco and 
of Chios,’ the object of which was to subdue the robber nobles of 
Monaco and to recover the island of Chios, as a set-off to the 
occupation of Tenedos by the Venetians. 

The fleet thus equipped was placed under the command of 
Simone Vignoso ; and having quickly disposed of the Monaco affair, 
the admiral sailed for the HZgean Sea and appeared off Chios on 
14June 1346. Varese’ gives us a striking account of the patriotism 
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of the Genoese admiral and of the shareholders in these ships, 
relating how Delfino of Vienna, the admiral of a joint fleet of 
Venetians and knights of Rhodes, not being strong enough to come 
to combat with the Genoese, offered to buy off Simone Vignoso 
with a bribe of 10,000 florins, and to give the shareholders 30,000, 
but they refused. Vignoso’s address to the men of Chios is full of 
vigour :— 

Chios is threatened by the Venetian (he said), who, though bound to 
the Greek emperors by treaties, has disguised its own insatiable desires 
by handing it over to Delfino of Vienna. Genoa will never permit so 
grave an injury to the empire, and for this end Simon Vignoso, captain, 
has cast anchor here, resolved to defend the friendly emperor, and the 
rights of Genoa to the island formerly conceded to her and promised by 
the emperor as a reward for her ancient services. I have persuaded him, 
therefore, to allow me to disembark my gallant men for the protection 
of the place. The men of Chios, I conclude, must not fear; they shall 
receive honourable conditions from Genoa, and must hope that nothing 
could be more mild than the Ligurian government, than which they 
would have nothing sweeter or more moderate. They must make up 
their minds to oppose me in no way, because at all hazards I intend to 
free them from the danger of the Venetian domination; and this libera- 
tion, if they do not wish to receive with good will, they shall receive 
with the sword and with blood, with destruction and with fire. 


The men of Chios apparently were not so willing to receive the 
mild rule of Liguria as Vignoso wished, for they offered a stubborn 
resistance; and the admiral, finding it difficult to dislodge the 
Greeks from the fortress, made a joint attack by sea and by a wall 
hastily erected, higher than that of the fortress. By this means 
he was successful, and on 13 Sept. the following treaty was 
signed : 

1. The Chiotes to receive the honour of Genoese citizenship. 

2. A sum of 7,000 peppercorns to be paid by Chios for the 
next three years. 

3. Conservation of all privileges conceded to them by the 
emperors. 

4. Subjection to the republic as previously to the empire. 

5. Possession of the two houses and of the monastery of 
S. Maria near the tower. 

6. Liberty to depart, return, and dwell on the island at will. 

7. Exemption for Vignoso, his brother, and his nephew from 
real or personal claims for damages done in this business.® 

Serra® tells a story about the remarkable honour displayed 
by Vignoso throughout the taking of Chios, that he positively 
forbade any of his soldiers to touch so much as a bunch of grapes 
on the island under pain of a public flagellation. His son scoffed 
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at such stringent orders, and having plucked some grapes ate them 
publicly. " Vignoso ordered the sentence to be carried out forth- 
with, and in spite of the entreaties of both Greeks and Genoese the 
young man was soundly whipped in the public square. Before 
leaving the island Simone Vignoso left 500 ducats to be distributed 
amongst the young women of Chios on their marriage, as compen- 
sation for any real or imaginary damage that his troops might 
have inflicted. 

The Greek emperor was much annoyed with the Genoese for 
their action in regard to Chios; but after much discussion the 
following treaty was arranged :'° 

1. That the Genoese should hold the chief city of the island, 
and should receive the taxes, paying 22,000 florins a year to the 
emperor, and that together with their own they should raise the 
imperial standard on the walls. 

2. That the Greek archpriest should be appointed by the 
patriarch in Constantinople, and that he should bless the emperors 
on Saturdays according to custom, and that the priests should 
remember them in the holy functions without hindrance. 

3. That the rest of the island, fortresses and villages, and the 
Greeks living in the city should be ruled by the emperor, who 
should send for this purpose an eparch from Constantinople. 

4, That the Genoese should evacuate the island after ten years. 

5. That if a question arose between the Greeks, it should be 
decided by the archpriest ; if between a Greek and a Latin, that two 
judges from each party should be appointed to examine into the 
question. 

The value of this treaty for protecting the Greeks from oppression 
will be shown by the course of events. The Genoese were now in 
possession, and henceforward for over two hundred years the island 
was practically theirs. 

On the return of Vignoso to Genoa after his victorious cam- 
paign, the shareholders in the ships applied to the republic for 
their money and their profit: the exchequer being low at that 
time, the republic entered into a contract to pay to them in twenty- 
nine years’ time the sum of 300,004 scudi, to give them meanwhile 
the usufruct of Chios, and at the expiration of this term, if the 
republic could not fulfil its part of the agreement, the shareholders 
should take possession of Chios, and govern it even with jus 
sanguinis, only recognising the suzerainty of the republic. 

In this way the Mahonenses, as they called the subscribers to 
the mahone or Chios loan, became possessed of the island, and 
the several families who thus obtained a vested interest in this 
newly acquired province elected to belong to one family or guild, 
known as the albergo dei Justiniani. Authorities are conflicting 
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why this name was chosen: some assert that it was from its 
associations likely to have a peculiar influence in a Greek com- 
munity; others say that the Genoese branch of the Justiniani 
family represented the largest number of the shareholders in the 
loan, and that since this family claimed descent from the em- 
perors of the east, the name was adopted by all. Their claim 
was based on a current legend, that when Tiberius succeeded 
Justin II in 578 a.p. in the empire, three of the family of Justin 
fled to Italy—one to Venice, another to Genoa, and a third to 
Florence—and became the ancestors of three noble families in each 
of these cities. 

Long before the expiration of the term of twenty-nine years, it 
would appear that the republic handed over to the Mahonenses the 
full suzerainty of the island, perhaps owing to some subsequent 
arrangement of which we have no account. All we know for certain 
is that a few years after the conquest of the island by Vignoso, the 
whole guild or albergo dei Justiniani, with the exception of two 
families, the De’ Negri and the Ugeti, decided to emigrate in a 
body, and to take possession of their property in the east. The 
lords elect of Chios, the Mahonenses, as they were termed in legal 
documents of the time, consisted of rather more than one hundred 
families, and the migration of so large a body caused considerable 
sensation in Genoa, for they were amongst some of her wealthiest 
and most influential citizens. 

Probably the benefits to the Chiotes and to the Mahonenses by 
this step were mutual, for the island was, as it is still, the most 
fertile in the Archipelago. Its wines were then celebrated throughout 
Europe; it had then as now a monopoly of the production of 
mastic; and it was moreover a commercial centre of great import- 
tance, being a halting-place for ships bound either for Smyrna or 
the Black Sea, and as it was only eight miles across the straits of 
Chios to the mainland, it was a natural outlet for the caravan 
trade from Iconium, Brusa, and the inland towns of Asia Minor. 
Furthermore, placed as it was in the midst of the Icarian sea, and 
possessing then an excellent harbour, Chios formed a valuable naval 
centre for the Genoese, a protection for their commerce in Pera 
and the far-off Caffa. This Genoese immigration was, on the 
other hand, from a financial point of view an immense benefit 
to the island itself in assisting it to develop its resources. The 
new Genoese lords were rich; they built fine palaces, many of 
which are still standing, though since the earthquake eight years 
ago most of them are falling into ruins; they developed the fer- 
tility of the fine plain of Chios, and made of it the garden of 
lemon and orange trees which it is to-day; and at the same 
time the Mahonenses kept up their connexion with the mother 
country, their young men returned home to pursue their education 
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and to choose their wives, and in point of fact under the lordship 
of the Justiniani Chios became an oasis of western civilisation 
in the midst of the decay which was fast paving the way for the 
downfall of the eastern empire. 

On arriving at Chios the Mahonenses at once proceeded to 
establish a new form of government in the island according to their 
own liking, and with little regard to the treaties previously agreed 
upon; they divided the whole island into twelve districts, and 
appointed from amongst themselves twelve archons, called loga- 
riastai, to govern each district and to collect the taxes. These 
twelve archons formed a council or governing body for the island, 
which was nominally presided over by a consul sent from Genoa, 
but he had no executive authority, and only acted as a bond of 
union between the lords of Chios and the mother country ; his sole 
office was to look after the interests of the Genoese republic, to 
complain if the Mahonenses did not keep the harbour in a good 
condition for the reception of Genoese fleets, and to make satis- 
factory “provisions for the benefit of Genoese trade. This consul 
was appointed every three years, and was often elected out of the 
Justiniani family. 

The council of twelve had the control of everything in the island, 
political and judicial alike ; the members were elected out of the 
Mahonenses and sat for only three months at a time, and four of 
these ‘members formed a sort of privy council, which acted as 
advisers to the consul, and only on occasions of special importance 
was the whole council of twelve called together. If any very 
momentous occasion arose, a council of forty, the guarantina as it was 
called, was chosen out of the Mahonenses, and the important question 
was decided by a majority of their votes. In this manner did the 
Italian lords exercise entire control over their new subjects ; in none 
of the transactions of their government was the voice of a Greek 
ever heard. 

Hieronymus Justiniani, a member of one of the Mahonenses 
families, is the chief authority for the progress of events in Chios 
during the two centuries that the Genoese lords ruled in that island. 
He was born in 1544, and presumably wrote his description of his 
native island just after it was finally engulfed in the Ottoman 
empire; he was brought up at the university of Navarre, and his 
sketch proves him to have been a man of keen insight into the 
events which were passing around him. As he tries to place before 
us the Justiniani families and their rule in Chios in as favourable a 
light as possible, we may take it for granted that the accounts he 
gives of their severity and the oppression exercised over the Greeks 
are in no way exaggerated. All the business of the town and the 
rest of the island was transacted by the Mahonenses; they saw to 
the erection of public buildings, harbour protection, and police, and 
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the hundred families were always prepared to arm three hundred 
men for the protection of their rights in case of need. 

Of course this newly appointed government in Chios was sub- 
ject to frequent insurrectionary troubles. Cantacuzene relates 
how, shortly after its establishment, Zenos, one of the most in- 
fluential of the Greeks of Chios, fled to Phocwa, and there succeeded 
in collecting together an expedition to drive out the Justiniani, 
which would have been successful had not two Genoese ships, 
which chanced to be passing through the straits of Chios, rendered 
substantial assistance to their fellow-countrymen at the critical 
moment. And then Hieronymus tells us how the Greek metropolitan 
formed a project for the slaughter of the Mahonenses on Easter day: 
information, however, was given in time, the conspirators were 
hanged on the walls of the fort, and ‘the Mahonenses,’ says the 
historian, ‘banished the metropolitan, and would not receive 
another into the island, lest he should foment disagreeable things.’ 

Shortly after the arrival of the Justiniani in Chios, the Venetians 
made a desperate attempt to get possession of the island, but a 
Genoese fleet under Paganino d’Oria drove them away and com- 
pelled the Venetian admiral Pisani to take refuge in Chalcis in 
Eubea. After this the Mahonenses, taking advantage of the weak 
state of the empire, compelled John Paleologus to grant them 


a golden bull which secured their position in the island ; it concludes 
as follows :— 


In order that by the force of this present golden bull and mandate 
of our empire the aforesaid men shall have and possess, with its town- 
ship and all its castles, all the said island and all its habitations, and 
shall have, in accordance with the laws of race and inheritance, full 
power to transmit it to their sons and heirs, and to whomsoever they 
may wish, on the payment of 350,000 peppercorns at once, and 500 every 
year to the chancellor of the empire. 


This bull is signed by ‘John the faithful in Christ, emperor 
and moderator of the Romans, Paleologus, after the birth of our 
Lord 1363.’ 

The next half-century was for the Justiniani the most brilliant 
period of their two-centuries’ rule in the island of Chios, and their 
rule was despotic, an oligarchy of the worst type. Hieronymus 
gives us a horrible account of the cruel punishments they inflicted 
on malefactors, which sentences were carried out at the ‘stele of 
justice’ which stood in the public square just opposite the old 
Genoese courthouse, the Avcasoraro, as it was called, where the 
council of twelve held their sittings, and where now stands the 
pasha’s palace over against the castle. The culprits were fre- 
quently maimed by the cutting off of noses and ears ; public flagel- 
lations were ordered as a punishment for the smallest offence, 
and the sufferer had to pay six denaria a stroke, as a fee to the 
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man who scourged him when tied up to the ‘stele.’ No citizen 
could sell anything eatable except at the price regulated by the 
archons; and the laws on foreigners were especially severe: they 
were compelled to do menial services for the Justiniani, to attend 
on the archons three times a year when they went to the chase, 
and they were forbidden to leave the island without the special 
permission of the Mahonenses, who wished to prevent any diminu- 
tion in the number of their subjects. 

Some of the stories which Hieronymus tells us of the subservi- 
ence of the Greeks, both clergy and laity, to their Italian rulers are 
amusing, and serve to prove how the character of the modern Greek 
has been formed by centuries of ignominious cringing. On the 
great feasts of the year, New Year’s day, Easter, Christmas, and 
Epiphany, the Greeks decorated the consul’s palace for him with 
branches of myrtle and orange, and as a proof of their respect 
for their rulers they hung from their houses the arms of Genoa 
and the badge of the Justiniani. After the service in the church, 
at which the consul, accompanied by the twelve archons, assisted, 
all the Greek clergy, many of the people, and a bodyguard holding 
the sceptre and badge of the Mahonenses, assembled in the agora, 
and a herald went up to a tower and proclaimed, first in Italian and 
then in Greek, ‘In the name of Jesus and of the Holy Trinity, and 
our glorious Lady and the holy martyr John the Baptist, may long 
life, honour, and glory be accorded to our most blessed pope.’ To 
which the Greek clergy responded, ‘ Many years to him!’ Then the 
herald cried, ‘ Louder, priests, louder!’ and they shouted it louder. 
Then he continued, ‘ And to our invincible emperor,’ and the priests 
replied, ‘ Many years to him!’ ‘ And to our most peaceful republic 
of Genoa,’ and again ‘many years’ were wished, and the exhorta- 
tion to say it louder given. Finally the herald cried, ‘And to our 
most illustrious and noble house of Justiniani; may God establish 
and save them!’ Then not only the clergy but all the people 
screamed, ‘ Many years!’ and the herald with oft-reiterated exhor- 
tations to scream louder raised the sceptre, and the people did 
obeisance. When the murmurs of applause and ‘many years’ had 
subsided, the herald exhorted the people to glorify God, love their 
rulers, and be mindful of their mercies, and in the evenings of 
these festive days the Greek clergy and laity went to the courtyard 
of the palace, and on bended knees and with uncovered heads 
wished the consul ‘ many years.’ 

This supreme lordship in Chios was wielded by Justiniani with 
uninterrupted success till the early years of the fifteenth century, 
when troubles from the Turks came on apace. They sent an em- 
bassy to Tamerlane with handsome gifts to avert his hostility, and 
in 1414 we find them entering into a treaty with Mahomed I, by 
which he consented to leave them their entire independence on the 
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payment of an annual tax of 4,000 ducats, and at the same time 
granted them permission to trade all over his empire ; but in sub- 
sequent years the Mahonenses became more and more subservient 
to the sultan, and in 1424 we actually find them sending three 
ships to assist Amurath II in an expedition. 

It was, however, the perpetual and relentless struggle between 
Venice and Genoa for the mastery in the east which proved more 
dangerous to the wellbeing of the lords of Chios than even the 
advance of the Turks. This resulted in open warfare in 1431, and in 
November of that year a Venetian fleet of thirteen ships appeared off 
Chios and proceeded to lay siege to the place. The Mahonenses 
made a stubborn resistance ; but their commander, a valiant young 
man, by name Monbaldi, was put to the greatest straits, and had it 
not been for the timely aid despatched to them by the Genoese 
colonists in Pera, the rule of the Justiniani would have come to an 
end. With this assistance they were enabled to hold out until a fleet 
of fourteen ships and ten galleys sent from Genoa under the com- 
mand of Pietro Spinola dispersed the Venetian fleet and proceeded 
to devastate the Venetian islands and colonies in Naxos, Andros, 
and Crete. 

Relieved from anxiety on this score, the Mahonenses in the 
following year set to work to rebuild the walls and fortifications of 
their town, the ruins of which constructions are still to be seen; 
in 1440 they enclosed their harbour with a wall, and built the forts 
which are still standing to protect its entrance; furthermore they 
set on foot a system for clearing out the harbour, and constructed 
two reservoirs to receive the silting of the river and to prevent its 
becoming blocked up. Since the Turkish occupation these important 
works have been entirely neglected, and now large ships cannot 
approach owing to the débris which has filled up the basin where 
the trading vessels under the Justiniani rule used to find secure 
anchorage. The fortifications of the harbour and the castle of 
Chios, even as they are now seen in their ruins, are a suflicient 
testimony to the power and skill of these princely merchants. In 
the castle, though it has undergone many alterations during late 
years, there are still to be seen substantial traces of Genoese archi- 
tecture, and the following inscription on a much-battered marble slab 
may still be read :— 

Sepulchrum spectabilis 
Kt egregii Domini Octo 
Boni Justiniani ex dominis 


Maonensibus Chii qui decessit 
Die... 


The work of fortifications the Justiniani extended all over the 
island ; each village was surrounded by walls, so that even now the 
villages of Chios present a uniform and curious appearance as of 
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large round forts with two gateways, inside which you penetrate 
into exceedingly narrow streets converging towards a public square, 
in the centre of which rises a commanding fortress. They likewise 
built towers to guard exposed places, and instituted a system of 
beacon lights to protect the country flocks from pirates, and in the 
town itself they erected even more costly palaces than before, 
monasteries, schools, and churches, and constructed a fine aqueduct 
still in use to bring down the water from the hills to their city. In 
their architecture the Mahonenses followed the style in vogue in 
their mother city; their palaces were built of marble in courses of 
red and white, like those we still see in Genoa, where black and 
white were used, and the church towers which are still standing at 
once recall to mind the campaniles of the mother city. 

At this period the lords of Chios were at the zenith of their 
commercial prosperity and wealth, having nearly the whole of the 
carrying trade of the Levant in their hands. Chalcocondyles him- 
self, accustomed as he was to the luxury of Constantinople, says how 
struck he was with Chios and the merchandise which flowed in 
there ; and at this time the island is said to have had a population 
of no less than 100,000, all engaged in trading with Asia Minor. 
An interesting testimony to the world-wide reputation of the wealth 
of the Chiote merchants is quoted by Michaud,!! who tells us that 
when the French and Hungarian army was defeated by Bajazet 
before Nicopolis, many celebrated men were taken prisoners, and 
Charles VI of France, to appease the sultan, sent handsome presents 
and promised 200,000 ducats for their ransom; but Bajazet dis- 
trusted Charles, and would not agree to receive the ransom until 
the king of France, by means of one of the bankers in Paris, con- 
trived to get as a surety for the sum one Bartolomeo Pelegrino, 
a merchant in Chios. 

Many authorities relate in slightly different forms the story 
of the five ships which Maurizio Cataneo, the consul of Chios at 
the time, sent to assist Constantinople in the last siege in 1453. 
We aré told how they were detained by adverse winds; how they 
ran the gauntlet of the whole Ottoman force by sea and land, how 
Mahomed himself rushed into the waves on horseback to urge on 
his men to repulse them, and how they eventually through their 
prowess reached in safety the Golden Horn. Chios has the proud 
title of being the only Christian community which raised a finger in 
support of the eastern capital in its last extremity. But no sooner 
had Mahomed possessed himself of the town, than the Mahonenses 
of Chios were amongst the first to send an embassy to him, to 
arrange for the retention of their privileges, which was accorded to 
them on the condition of paying an increased yearly tax of 6,000 
ducats.'? Thanks to the influence of the Justiniani, the neighbouring 
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islands of Psara, Samos, and Nikaria were included in this arrange- 
ment ; but as these islands were exposed to the attacks of pirates, 
the Mahonenses persuaded the inhabitants to remove and settle in 
Chios, so that those islands remained uninhabited until the middle 
of the last century. 

In 1455 the Justiniani had a quarrel with the Turks owing to 
having sunk a Turkish ship in the harbour of Chios, and Mahomed 
in his wrath threatened the destruction of the merchant princes. 
On this occasion the Mahonenses sent urgent appeals to Christen- 
dom for assistance, and the letter which they addressed to Pope 
Calixtus III ends thus piteously :— 


And if the calamity should occur, that so many just prayers of Christians 
should be of no avail, we swear by our Lord Jesus Christ the Judge, and 
by your sanctity, that we, though impiously deserted by our christian 
friends, will fight for the faith, even to the extremest peril. 


The Genoese doge Pietro Fregoso sent two ships and two 
hundred and fifty soldiers to their assistance in 1456; but the 
Mahonenses, seeing on the one hand the hopelessness of further 
succour from Genoa owing to the strife between the republic and 
Alfonso of Naples, and on the other that Mahomed was ready to 
fall upon the island and annihilate them altogether, sent an 
embassy to the sultan and came to terms. For the ship they had 
sunk they paid a fine of 30,000 ducats down, and their yearly tax 
was raised to 10,000 ducats. This was the last effort the Justiniani 
made to resist the Turkish power; and when in the following year, 
1457, a papal fleet actually did appear, and anchored off Chios 
with a view to offering them assistance, the Mahonenses refused to 
have anything to do with it. 

In the archives of Genoa, however, there are frequent letters of 
distress from the Chiote merchants, and appeals for a united attack 
on the Turks; in 1477, a fleet of four ships was sent by Genoa to 
Chios, on a report being spread that the Turks were preparing an 
armament with a view to a descent on the island; but on reaching 
Chios it was discovered that the Turkish armament had another 
destination, and the expedition returned home without doing any- 
thing. According to Humboldt," Christopher Columbus, then a boy, 
took part in this expedition, which apparently is the only fact in 
connexion with it which is worthy of mention. 

For nearly a century after this, the lords of Chios held their 
island, and continued their commerce peacefully as dependants of 
Turkey, and all accounts of this period point td continued pro- 
sperity from a financial point of view. Churches, convents, and 
schools continued to be built, missionaries were sent into all parts 
of the Turkish dominions, and besides this Chios became a refuge 


3 Examen critique de l’ Histoire de la Géog. du nouveau Continent. 
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for Christian slaves who had escaped from Turkish taskmasters. 
A special magistrate was appointed by the Justiniani, whose sole 
duty it was to look after and assist these slaves ; they were concealed 
in out-of-the-way corners of the island, and they received food and 
clothing until ships could be found to convey them to their homes. 
Sometimes in one year as many as a thousand would thus be saved 
from Turkish hands, and it was a constant source of annoyance to 
the Porte, but not till the days of Solyman the Magnificent were 
steps taken to suppress the Justiniani in the exercise of their good 
work. He, moreover, had a further cause of complaint against the 
Mahonenses, accusing them of having given warning to the knights 
of Malta of his impending attack, and that through their agent 
at Constantinople they were perpetually divulging the plans of the 
Porte. 

Accordingly Solyman ordered his admiral Piale Pasha, when he 
sent him to the siege of Malta, to bring bound in chains the 
Mahonenses to Constantinople, and to establish the Turkish rule 
in the island. After having been repulsed at Malta, and burning 
to retrieve his reputation by some act before returning to Constanti- 
nople, on 17 April 1566 Piale entered the harbour of Chios, where 
the unsuspecting inhabitants were engaged in the celebration of 
Easter week ; he had with him a fleet of 300 ships, and on board 
his own ship he carried as prisoner the objectionable agent of 
the Justiniani who had done so much mischief to the Ottoman 
cause. 

The Mahonenses forthwith sent a deputation of twelve men to 
the pasha’s ships to discover his intention, and to proffer him the 
customary gifts. Piale straightway put these men in chains, and 
proceeded to land his soldiers, under plea of a friendly visit on 
shore, with arms concealed under their cloaks. He entered the 
palace where the leaders of the Mahonenses were seated, and read 
the complaints of the sultan, and the orders that he had received 
to devastate the whole island if they would not peaceably submit ; 
his soldiers at the same time drew out their concealed weapons, and 
the terrified Mahonenses, totally unprepared as they were for this 
sudden attack, had no other course to pursue than to submit. 

Leonclavius '* gives us a graphic account of this last day of the 
rule of the Mahonenses in Chios, which concludes as follows :— 


The family of the prefect himself, and those of the twelve archons, together 
with the other leading families, were sent to Constantinople, and were 
thence dispersed into various regions; until at length in subsequent 
years, at the intercession of the French when allied to the Turks, they 
were restored to their country, and a certain shadow of administration 
and of its former judicial arrangements was conceded to the miserable 
Chiotes. 


" Suppl. Annal. Ture. 
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Horrible stories of the martyrdom of some young boys of the 
Justiniani family by reason of their refusal to become Mahomedan 
were current in western Europe. A picture of these young 
martyrs was painted by a Genoese artist, and put up in the Palazzo 
Pubblico, and thus ended the history of the Genoese lords of 
Chios. 

In spite of the Turkish occupation, commercial enterprise still 
continued to flourish in Chios. Even at the beginning of this 
century, Chios was a mart of considerable importance, the garden 
of the Levant; but when the war of independence broke out the 
wealthy island was subjected to the most horrible massacre. Those 
of the merchants who escaped refused to return, but rather pre- 
ferred to carry on their trade in England and elsewhere; thus was 
the ruin of the island completed, and not even the terrible earth- 
quake which occurred eight years ago was required to render this 
once flourishing island a desert. 

J. THEoporE Bent. 





The Republic of Gersau 


HERE are four small states existing in Europe at the present 
day which have not yet lost their rights as sovereign powers, 
though the political-importance of each is not very great. But 
while strictly speaking independent, they are largely influenced 
and controlled by their mightier neighbours. The rock sanctuary 
of San Marino is protected by the new kingdom of Italy, and the 
Pyrenean valley of Andorra by the bishop of Urgel, as well as by 
France as the successor to the rights of the counts of Foix. The 
principality of Liechtenstein is but an outlying bit of the vast pos- 
sessions of a great Austrian nobleman, while that of Monaco is 
practically dependent on France. Yet each of these states can 
still claim to be ranked amongst the sovereign powers of Europe, 
whereas the members of the Swiss and German confederations (this 
last bearing the unhistorical title of the ‘German empire’) have 
given up part of their sovereign rights to the central authorities of 
their respective leagues. 

Now it is important to bear in mind that these four little states 
are simply survivals. In former days small sovereign states 
abounded. Sometimes they obtained considerable political import- 
ance, as when the possession of the principality of Orange by 
William the Silent enabled him to treat as an equal with the other 
sovereign princes of Europe. More often their political importance 
was strictly local, though of course in the eye of history this 
matters but little. Such was the case of the republic of Gersau, 
which for over four hundred years was legally in the same position 
as a free imperial city—free for all practical purposes, though 
owning the overlordship of the emperor—and has therefore an 
interesting history, and one worth a little study. 

Gersau is now a large village lying at the south-eastern foot of 
the Rigi, the tourist-haunted belvedere of Switzerland, and is built 
on a strip of land washed by the clear waters of the lake of Lucerne, 
and guarded on either side by the rugged heights of the Hochfluh 
(5,555 feet) and the Vitznauerstock (4,751 feet). This narrow shelf 
has probably been the work of the mountain torrents (the Tiefen- 
bach, the Réhrlisbach, and the Krottenbach) which after a wild 


descent from the upper pastures traverse the little plain before 
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emptying themselves into the lake. Its sheltered position is the 
cause of its mild climate, which has been compared to those of 
Montreux or of Italy, and annually draws many visitors in search 
of health. A large hétel, with several smaller ones, and two great 
buildings intended to serve as silk factories are characteristic of 
the modern development of the village, while the fine church, built 
in its present form between 1807 and 1812, and dedicated to St. 
Marcellus, the patron saint of Gersau, together with a modest town 
hall (Rathhaus), recalls its glorious past. The whole territory of 
Gersau does not measure more than three miles by two, but it 
supports (according to the federal census of 1888) 1,850 inhabi- 
tants, forming 898 separate households.' About half of them are 
artisans or silk weavers, the other half being engaged in agricul- 
tural and pastoral pursuits. In 1886 there were in the commune, 
which is now in the canton of Schwyz, 120 owners of live stock, the 
cows numbering 363 and the goats 193, while there were only 27 
sheep and 8 horses: there were also 22 owners of beehives, with 
75 hives between them. A path leads up to the Rigi Scheidegg 
inn, there is a carriage road to Vitznau, and of late years Gersau 
has been connected by another with Brunnen and Schwyz. Still 
it depends largely for its communications with the outer world on 
steamers and sailing boats. 

The latest (1886) edition of Murray’s ‘Handbook for Switzer- 
land’ remarks approvingly :— 

There is something very pleasing in the aspect of Gersau on the 
margin of its quiet cove, shrouded in ten and shut out from the rest 
of the world by precipices. Its broad-brimmed cottages are scattered 
among the fields and chestnut woods: some perched on sloping lawns, so 
steep that they seem likely to slip into the lake. The village, facing the 
south and well sheltered, is so warm that it has been called the Nice of 
Switzerland. The hétel is open all the winter. 


Such are the present aspect and condition of the village the 
history of which it is proposed to sketch in the following pages. 


1 Herr Camenzind (p. 12, note) gives the following account of the growth of the 
population, supporting his statements by reference to several authorities. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the monastery at Lucerne sent annually to 
Gersau 100 ‘ hosts’ for the communion during the current year. In 1507 there were 
only twenty houses in the village. In the third quarter of the sixteenth century the 
number of separate households was estimated at forty. In 1653 the inhabitants 
numbered 550 ; in 1685, 1,751; and 1778, 1,000. Rigert (p. 4) says that in 1817 there 
were 1,294 inhabitants, the village being formed of eighty-two houses. The first 
edition of Murray’s Swiss Handbook (1838) states that the number then was 1,348. 
The last edition (1843) of Ebel’s Guidebook to Switzerland makes the number 1,360. 
According to the federal census there were in 1850, 1,585; in 1860, 1,725; in 1870, 
2,270 souls in the commune, the number of households being 434, while in 1880 the 
numbers were respectively 1,775 and 380. There appears to have been a very rapid fall 
in the numbers of the population between 1870 and 1880; but during the existence 
of Gersau as an independent republic (1390-1798), the highest estimate of the popula- 
tion is only about 1,200, more than double that of 1653. 
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That history is, however, not now to be told for the first time, as 
it has been already twice written by local authors, whose works 
have served as the foundation of this paper. In 1817 there was 
published, anonymously, at Zug, a tiny volume in 16mo, entitled, 
‘ Kurzgefasste Geschichte des Freystaates Gersau.’ It is known to 
have been composed by Caspar Rigert of Gersau (1783-1849, from 
1835 to 1849 the parish priest of his native village) for presentation to 
the federal diet in July 1817, and was intended to support the claims 
of Gersau to have its independent position maintained as against the 
attempts of Schwyz to incorporate it into its territory. The main 
history (116 pages) ends with the events of 6 Aug. 1815, butan appen- 
dix of 70 pages is added, carrying the tale down to 18 May 1817. 
Though the little book failed to effect its object, and contains too 
much general Swiss history, it is very valuable from an historical 
point of view by reason of the numerous original documents from 
the Gersau archives which are printed therein at full length. 

In 1868 there appeared in vol. xix. of the ‘ Geschichtsfreund ’ 
(the periodical published by the Historical Society of the ‘ Fiinf Orte’ 
—the four forest cantons and Zug) a far more critical narrative of 
the past of Gersau. This was an article of 92 pages, bearing the 
title of ‘Geschichte der Republik Gersau,’ and written by Herr 
Damian Camenzind, a member of perhaps the most distinguished 
family which Gersau ever produced, and one which was associated 
with the little state before it secured its independence in 1390. 
Herr Camenzind has searched the local archives even more care- 
fully than Pfarrer Rigert, and has probably left little for future 
writers to do in that respect. He prints some further important 
local documents, and adds a great deal of matter to his predecessor’s 
history. This very year (1889) Herr Camenzind has published in 
the ‘ Mittheilungen des historischen Vereins des Kantons Schwyz’ 
(Heft 6, pp. 49-124) an extremely detailed account of the eccle- 
siastical history of Gersau, which serves as a supplement to his 
earlier paper. All the facts in the following paper for which no 
express authorities are quoted are taken from the writings of one 
or other of these two historians, those of Herr Camenzind being by 
far the more detailed and critical. 

Three other accounts of Gersau may be mentioned. Professor 
Eduard Osenbriiggen of Zurich published in his ‘ Neue cultur- 
historische Bilder aus der Schweiz’ (Leipzig, 1864) a pleasantly 
written article on ‘Gersau der kleinste Freistaat,’ in which he 
describes a stay of some length there, and gives some interesting 
information as to the customs which prevail or have prevailed in 
Gersau. Again, Monsieur Adolphe Gautier delivered a lecture on 
Gersau before the Historical Society of Geneva, which was published 
in 1868 (Geneva and Bale) as a pamphlet of twenty-five pages under 
the title of ‘La République de Gersau.’ It is a popular résumé of 
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the histories of Rigert and Camenzind, together with some account 
of the history of the village since 1818. Finally, in 1870, Walter 
Senn, in the first series of his ‘Charakterbilder schweizerischen 
Landes, Lebens und Strebens’ (pp. 179-91), gives an interesting 
account of the village, with special reference to the silk-weaving 
industry. 

These seem to be the principal works on Gersau; they are at 
least all those known to the present writer. There can be but few 
villages of such small size which have had their history so carefully 
sifted and so elaborately set forth. In the case of Gersau these 
pains are justified by the intrinsic interest of the story, which also 
enables us to grasp more firmly the intricate relations of the 
members of the Swiss confederation to each other before the old 
state of things was swept away in 1798. 


I. 1064-1390. 


Nothing whatever is known of the original settlers of Gersau. It 
has been proved that in the forest cantons no traces of any colonists 
exist of earlier date than the ninth century, and it is probable that 
Gersau did not form an exception to this rule, though in 1865 
Herr Camenzind (as he tells us in his 1889 paper, pp. 51-2) found 
on the ‘Obere Nase’ above the village a very well preserved copper 
coin bearing on one side the image of Venus Victrix, and on the 
other that of Julia Mammea Augusta, the mother of Alexander 
Severus (emperor from a.p. 222 to 235). It is certain that, what- 
ever the date of the first settlement at Gersau, the settlers were 
Alamannian in race. Herr Camenzind suggests that they came 
thither for the purpose of fishing. Certain meadows by their names 
(Riiteli and the like) point back to a time when a clearing in the abori- 
ginal forests was made by the early colonists. It has been attempted 
to derive the name Gersau from two Keltic words supposed to mean 
a treasure and water, the idea being that water was then of very 
great value ; but the more probable origin is from ‘ Gero’ and ‘ hof,’ 
the first settler thus giving his name to the home he had created 
for himself by the strength of his right arm on the shore of a lake 
abounding in fish (‘Gero’s hof’ or ‘Gershovia’). These are but 
conjectures. We do not reach the firm ground of fact till 1064, 
when the first recorded mention of Gersau occurs. 

On 11 Oct. 1064 the church of the recently founded Benedictine 
abbey of St. Martin at Muri in the Aargau was solemnly consecrated 
by the bishop of Constance, and on its altar were offered to God by 
Count Wernher II of Habsburg (son and nephew of the foundress and 
founder) the lands which were to form its endowment. Near the 
end of the long list of names we read these words, Gersouwe per totum, 
the only case in which anything is added to the bare name.? Gersau 


2 Acta Murensia or Acta Fundationis, p. 29 of the new and accurate edition 
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thus first appears in history as one of the estates of the great abbey 
of Muri, though we cannot determine certainly how and when it 
passed into the hands of the monks. The deed says that all these 
predia were then manifestata, et collata, ac confirmata et data by 
Count Wernher, and that the first abbot had bought or otherwise 
acquired them previously. This makes it doubtful whether Wernher 
was simply confirming previous gifts made by his family, or adding 
to them of his own free will. The exact rights over Gersau enjoyed 
by the abbey are set forth at length in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century cartulary of the monastery. The abbey bailiff was to visit 
Gersau in May each year to receive the wool shorn from the sheep, 
as well as dues from owners of newly cleared land, viz. five sheep 
with their lambs, and to arrange about the going up of the sheep 
to the summer pastures or ‘alps.’ He came again in September 
to inspect the sheep on their return, and to arrange for their 
wintering. Other dues were to be received by him about St. 
Andrew’s day. It appears, however, from the first clauses that the 
abbey no longer owned at Gersau as much as in former days, 
having now only half a ploughland of arable land, and twelve loads 
of hay from the meadows, together with some sheep and cows, besides 
the church, part of its tithes and glebe, and the cemetery. Alto- 
gether the estate is reckoned at three and a half mansi (= forty-two 
acres) of meadow land, arable land sufficient to employ one ox for 


eight days, and the half of three fisheries. Previously, however, 
the whole village and all the tithes belonged to the abbey, but we 
are not told who then possessed the portion it had lost, though we 
may conclude from the later history that it was none other than 
the Habsburgs themselves.* In a bull granted to Muri by Pope 


published by Father Martin Kiem in the Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte, vol. iii. 
part 2, issued in 1883 by the Allgemeine geschichtforschende Gesellschaft der 
Schweiz. See Father Kiem’s defence of the genuineness .and early date of these 
Acta in the introduction to vol. i. of his Geschichte der Benedictiner Abtei, Muri- 
Gries (1888) as against the attack made on them by Dr. Theodor von Liebenau of 
Lucerne. 

8 Acta Murensia (ed. Kiem), pp. 80-1. Ad Gerisouw tantum de agris habemus, 
quod dimidium aratrum potest excolere, et de pratis ad xii pondera feni, et armentum 
ovium et vaccarum. Ecclesia vero huc ex toto pertinet, sicut et omnis vicus antea 
pertinuit ; sed modo in ecclesia pars tantum, de qua nobis cum isto, quod predictum est, 
contingunt adhuc tres et dimidius mansus et viii diurnales et medietas triuwm 
piscinarum. Ecclesia vero baptismalis est et sepultwram et decimam habet. Consti- 
tutum est autem ab anterioribus nostris, ut prepositus illuc veniat in medio Maijo et 
accipiat lanam de ovibus, que tunc tondentur, et provideat et ordinet, qualiter ad 
alpes peccora minentur et ut accipiat censum de novalibus quibusdam ab illis qui ea 
habent, id est v oves cum agnis. In Septembre autem iterum veniat illuc et videat, 
qualiter peccora de alpibus veniant et qualiter hiementur tam ibi, quam in aliis locis, 
quos inter silvas habemus. Juxta natale Sancti Andree veniat et educat res, que 
dantur sive ibi sive in aliis locis, id (est) caseos, seracia, carnes, pisces, peccora, que 
occidenda sunt, pannos, lanam, filtros, cutes, coria, pelles, nwmmos, nuces, poma. In 
ipsa adhuc curte fuerunt multa constituta, que, quia non potuerunt perdurare, ideo 
non scribimus in ea. 
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Alexander III under date of 18 March 1179, we find, among the 
lands confirmed to the abbey, mention made of prediwm Gershouvo 
cum pertinentiis suis.‘ In another, granted by Clement III on 
18 March 1189, we hear of prediwm Gersogo cum pertinentiis suis 
and ecclesiam Gersouvo as belonging to the abbey.5 In 1210 a bit 
of land was obtained from Count Rudolf of Habsburg in exchange 
for another bit. In another bull, granted in 1247 by Innocent IV, 
the abbey property at Gersau is described as consisting of the 
church (i.e. the advowson), with its pertinentia and one-twelfth of 
the tithes. In a document of 26 Dec. 1248, Arnoldus plebanus, 
in Gersowa, Clericus appears as a witness. In another, of 7 Feb. 
1275, he is described as quondam plebanus in Gersowe, nune vice 
plebanus ecclesie nostre parrochialis, i.e.in Muri. He is probably 
identical with Arnold the priest, dictus de Gersouve, who appears as 
a witness to a document executed at Bremgarten on 5 June 1279, 
which was sealed by Counts Albert and Hartmann of Habsburg.® 
The property of the abbey at Gersau thus diminished steadily 
and greatly between 1064 and 1247. It is probable that this was 
in favour of the Habsburgs, who were the official protectors or 
‘advocates’ of the abbey. Atany rate, in the great Habsburg terrier, 
which was drawn up between 1303 and 1311, and which caused 
much excitement in Schwyz and Unterwalden, thus preparing the 


way for Morgarten, we find that the Habsburgs possessed many 
rights and profits at Gersau.? The Habsburg estates then included 


4 Acta Murensia, p. 117. Camenzind seems to state that the church is mentioned 
in this year as well as in 1189, but in Kiem’s edition of the Acta Murensia it occurs 
in 1189 only. 

5 Ib. p. 120. 

6 Ib. p. 1382. Camenzind, pp. 5 and 21. P. Marquard Herrgott, Genealogia Diplo- 
matica Gentis Habsburgice (1737), vol. i. p. 272. Plebanus means a parish priest or 
‘ Leutpriester,’ and specially a canon of a collegiate or cathedral church serving a cure 
belonging to that church. 

7 See the text in Geschichtsfreund, vol. vi. (1849) p. 36, or in Das Habsburg- 
oesterreichische Urbar, edited by Franz Pfeiffer in 1850 at Stuttgart, pp. 94-5. 

Die rechtung iiber den Hoff ze Gersowe. 

Dis sint die Niitze unnd Recht die die Herschafft hat In dem Hoff ze Gersowe. 
Der selb Hoff Habspurger eige ist, Hat vi Huben und vii Schupossen. Die selben 
Huben und Schuposs unnd Ander giiter, die in den Hoff hirent, gelten jerlich 
ze zinse 

xxxiti Zigern verrichtiklich, der iegklicher v schilling wert sin sol, 

xaxxi lember, der iegklichs xviii denar wert sin sol, 

Sechs geiss Hiite, der iegkliche xviii dn. gelten sol, 

1 eln grawes tuchs, der iegkliche eine 1 schilling wert sin sol, 

wit tausend albellen, der ie das Hundert eins schilling wert sin sol, 

unnd xxi Stanbalken, der iegklicher iii dn. sol gelten. 3 

Da lit ouch ein miili, die gilt Jerlich ze zinse 1 tausend albellen, die x schilling 
gelten sollen. 

Den fluochacker ze Hergerswile, gilt ierlich v schilling. Da lit ouch ein Hoff, der 
des gotz huss von Mure eigen ist; Uber den unnd uber die liit die den Hoff buwent 
unnd sin gut ist die Herschafft vogt. Dieselben liite und die liit' des erren Hoffes 
gelten weder noch minre dem xii 1b. Jerlich ze stiir von ir Lib unnd von Ir gut. Die 
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240 and 70 acres, and in addition to other lands yielded annually 33 
goats, 31 lambs, 6 goatskins, 50 yards of grey cloth, 3,000 white- 
bait, and 31 salmon, each being reckoned as worth so much in 
money. The lord’s mill paid 1,000 whitebait. The abbey also 
owned a small estate at Hergiswyl. The serfs of the manor had 
to attend a court at Hergiswyl which belonged to Muri (possibly 
this is a relic of the old days when Gersau too belonged to Muri), 
and then they all together paid annually a sum of 13/. neither more 
nor less. The Habsburgs took also (as a heriot—or rather as a 
relief—for the descent of the dead man’s movables to his heir) from 
each of their serfs his best beast, unless he owned only one animal with 
cloven hoofs. This last due was also exacted from those who owned 
land at Gersau but were not serfs, being free men who had come to 
settle there. The lord exercised both criminal and civil jurisdiction. 
It is to be noticed that the Habsburgs are said to be owners of the 
hof or manor, i.e. it was held by them as part of their private patri- 
mony, and not in their capacity of counts and representatives of the 
emperor. Mutatis mutandis, we may see at Gersau what corre- 
sponds to an English manor with a lord, a steward to administer 
justice, free tenants, and serfs (to rise later into copyholders). 
Such were the possessions and rights of the Habsburgs at Gersau. 
They were probably not in hand at the time the great terrier was 
made, for in the list of the mortgaged Habsburg lands (drawn up 
between 1281 and 1300) Gersau appears:* Gersau held also some 
sort of mortgage over itself.° On 15 Nov. 1333, Albert and Otto, 
dukes of Austria, mortgaged all their, lands and rights at Gersau to 
Rudolf von Freienbach and Jost von Mos and to their respective 
wives, to hold till such time as the revenues sufficed to pay the 
sum of 225 silver marks.'° An interesting document of 1345 
(13 March), printed by Camenzind, pp. 78-80, throws some light on 
the social condition of Gersau at that time. It is the sale of the 
Blacken Alp (or pasture) in the valley of Engelberg to the monks 
of Engelberg by twenty-six inhabitants of Gersau, men and women, 
headed by their reeve (or Ammann) Rudolf. The alp is said to be 
their own property and to lawfully belong to their lands in Gersau, 


Herschafft nimet ouch da von Ir eigenen manen ze valle das beste Hopt, ane eins das 
er hat, das gespalten filsse Hat ; dasselbe tut sit dem der Ir eigen gut hat Ob er der 
Herschafft nicht ist. Die Herschafft hat da Zwing unnd Bann, und Richtet Dieb 
und freuel. 

8 See the Pfandrodel either in Geschichtsfreund, vol. v. (1848) p. 21, or in 
Pfeiffer’s edition of the Urbar, p. 342. The amount paid for Gersau is not stated. 

® Gersowe hat ouch pfandes. Geschichtsfrewnd, v. 15, or Pfeiffer, p. 338. 
Johannes von Miiller (Der Geschichten schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft zweiter 
Theil, 1825 edition, ii. 280) says that Gersau was mortgaged to the barons of Ramstein 
before it passed to the Von Moos, but gives no authority in support of his statement, 
which is probably based on a confusion of the case of Gersau with thatof Weggis. See 
note ' infra. 

© Geschichtsfreund, xi. 211. Camenzind’s 1889 paper, pp. 54, 55. 
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and they therefore had a right to sell it. With the sum received 
they bought other lands at Gersau, which were more convenient for 
them. This transaction took place in the court at Gersau, before 
Jost von Mose unser rechten Voegten, and as the vendors had no 
seal, they asked two knights, their Végte and protectors, Rudolf 
von Iberg and Jost von Mose, to affix their seals, which they con- 
sented todo. The latter of the two knights was clearly the man 
who held the mortgage over Gersau; the former no doubt be- 
longed to the well-known Schwyz family of that name.'!' Among 
the vendors we find the names of Camenzind and Miller, which 
still survive at Gersau. The importance of this document is that 
it shows us that there was a community of free men at Gersau 
owning landed property, and having at their head a ‘reeve’ or 
‘headman’ of their own village. It is thus clear that there were 
a number of free men at Gersau, over and above the serfs of the 
manor, perhaps already forming a distinct and lawful communitas, 
perhaps only on the way to such an organisation. It is, however, 
most instructive to find that in the leagues of 1291 and 1315 
between Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden—the foundation charters of 
the Everlasting League—it is expressly laid down that the Three 
Lands will not accept any judex [or reeve] qui noster incola vel 
provincialis non fuerit (der ouch unser lantman nicht si). And this 
was the state of things at Gersau in 13845 when the reeve was Rudolf 
an der Wurzen, of Gersau like all his co-vendors. Though we cannot 
exactly trace out the early constitutional history of Gersau, it seems 
to have proceeded on much the same lines as that of Schwyz, its 
neighbour. 

In some such way as this the villagers of Gersau were preparing 
to assert themselves on a field wider than their own narrow valley. 
On 7 Nov. 1332 the town of Lucerne was formally received as a 
member of the Everlasting League, the first member received since 
the ''hree Lands—Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden—joined together 
in 1291 and 1315, and the first town admitted to such privileges. 
The original text of this treaty of alliance was altered in the fifteenth 
century, but a copy of the unaltered version is preserved at Gersau, 
from which (and from another extant at Stanz) the official text in 
the great collection of federal documents has been printed.'!2 And 
it is very fitting that Gersau should have guarded this document 
with such care, for though not mentioned in it (possibly to avoid 
further complications with the Habsburgs) Gersau (and also Weggis) 
was a party to this contract. This appears from two documents of 

" Conrad ab Iberg is mentioned as Ammann or Landammann of Schwyz in docu- 
ments of 1282, 1286, 1291, 1295, 1309, and 1311. Another of the same name fills 


the same office from 1342 to 1373. Blumer, Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte der 
schweizerischen Demokratien, i. 142, 579. 


2 Amtliche Sammlung der dlteren eidgenissischen Abschiede, vol. i. (2nd edition, 
1874) pp. 256-7. 
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31 Aug. 1359. In one of these the four forest districts acknowledge 
that Gersau and Weggis, their good neighbours, had become members 
of their original league in 1332, and had renewed it several times 
since, though not mentioned hitherto by name, and therefore 
now secure to them all the rights and privileges of members and 
confederates. In the other the parishioners of Gersau and of 
Weggis promise to fulfil all the obligations which this honourable 
position of members of the league imposes on them, particularly 
obedience to the summons of the other members, and cause 
their formal consent to be signified under the seal of the town of 
Lucerne." 

The original object for which the Everlasting League was 
formed was to prevent the lake of Lucerne from becoming an 
Austrian lake ; and as Gersau and Weggis were two small commu- 
nities under Habsburg jurisdiction yet struggling for freedom, 
their admission into the league in 1332 was very natural. Strictly 
speaking, they are treated rather as ‘allies’ or ‘ protected districts’ 
than as on an equality in the league with the four members which 
then composed it; they never had seats in the diet, and stood in a 
specially close relation to the four forest districts which acted as their 
guardians and protectors. Weggis and Gersau, however, soon parted 
company. Weggis originally belonged to the abbey of Pfiffers, 
and in 1378 bought from the abbey and other landowners its free- 
dom from serfdom ; but the lordship of the manor had passed from 
the Habsburgs to the Ramsteins and (1342) to the Hertensteins, 
who in 1368-1380 parted with it to Lucerne, though it was not till 
after many struggles, ending in 1535, that that town was finally 
enabled to incorporate in its territory the community of Weggis, 
which was then forced to formally renounce its position as a member 
of the league." 

Gersau, on the other hand, more fortunate than its neighbour 
to the north, remained a member: of the league, albeit a subordinate 
one, till the fall of the old confederation in 1798. It had taken 
no part in the battle of Morgarten (1315), but we find that as a 
true member to the confederation it did what it could to help 
its allies at Sempach on 9 July 1386. It is said that a Gersau 
man in the heat of the fray captured the banner of Count Rudolf 
of Hohenzollern and carried it home, where it was deposited in 
the parish church, but it disappeared in 1732 during the restora- 
tion of the church. It seems clear that beneath the painting of 
som banner on the walls of the chapel erected at Sempach in 


18 Amtliche Sammlung der dlteren eidgenissischen Abschiede, vol. i. (2nd edition, 
1874), pp. 297-8. 

4 See book iii. part 2, section 1, Die Vogtei Weggis (i. 353-407) of the Rechts- 
geschichte der Stadt und Republik Lucern, by A. P. von Segesser (Lucerne, 1851). 
Also J. E. Kopp, Geschichte der eidgenissische Biinde, vol. iii. part 2, page 306, note 3. 
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memory of the battle there was formerly an inscription to this 
effect : Das Banner Graf Rudolfs von Hohenzollern ist gen Gersau 
kommen, und by 200 mit dem Graf darby gebliben. Other accounts 
name ‘the black count’ Frederick VI or his son (all these are 
members of the elder line of the Hohenzollern family), but the 
colours on the banner (blue and white) are rather those of Signau, 
for black and white have always been those of the Hohenzollerns. 
The latest investigator into the subject declares that the whole in- 
cident is doubtful. However that may be, there is certainly pre- 
served in the town hall at Gersau a portrait of Duke Leopold of 
Austria (who was killed in the battle) with a German inscription 
beneath it embodying the old saying, cum suis, a suis, in suo. It is 
rather hard to find out how many men Gersau sent to Sempach 
and how many of these were killed. It has been stated that one 
hundred men set forth from Gersau, but this is extremely unlikely 
considering the then population and the number of the levies sent 
in later days. The latest roll of those who fell at Sempach includes 
at least three Gersauers—Ludwig Camenzind, Hans Kittel, and 
Rudi Knuz.'® In the Jahrzeitbuch of Gersau (1595) the words 
Sempacher Schlacht are entered opposite the Sunday before St. 
Ulrich’s day (July 4), and underlined in red, showing that some 
memorial service or festival took place then. 

Gersau had thus asserted its independence against external 
enemies. Soon after it became independent in domestic matters by 
purchasing the lordship of the manor from the family Von Mos, 
to whom the Habsburgs had mortgaged it. This took place on 
3 June 1390.'7 John and Peter von Mos and Agnes their sister 
sell for ever to Rudi Truchseler, then Ammann of Gersau, to three 
named Gersau men (of whom one is a Camenzind), and to all the other 
inhabitants of Gersau, the rights and dues which had been pledged 
to the Von Mos by the Habsburgs, and renounce for ever all 
claims thereon. The price was 690 pfennige (= 3,450 Rhine 
gulden), the receipt of which is acknowledged. Next day a sale 
was made by the same to the same of certain dues at Schwyz 
which went with the dues at Gersau, but nothing more is ever 
heard of these. 

The local story relates that the Gersau men had been collecting 
this large sum for ten years, and had undergone great privations to 
obtain it. Possibly the occasion of the sale by the family Von Mos 
was the death of Henry von Mos at Sempach, his heirs no longer 
caring to retain their rights at Gersau. It is a conjecture, but not 
an improbable one, that the family Von Mos, disheartened by the 
defeat of the Habsburgs, resolved to follow them in their retreat, 


1S See Th. von Liebenau, Die Schlacht bet Sempach (Lucerne, 1886), pp. 404-5. 
® Pusikan’s Die Helden vom Sempach (Ziirich, 1886), p. 76 
1” Camenzind prints the documents in full, pp. 80-3. 
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and to have nothing more to do with these troublesome and obsti- 
nate dwellers on the shores of the lake of Lucerne. 

The rights sold included the privilege of holding a court to try 
offenders of all kinds, and hence the free community of Gersau 
exercised not only civil but also criminal jurisdiction, and had its 
own gallows. 

Thus the manorial rights of the Habsburgs in Gersau, including 
the criminal jurisdiction over the village, passed by sale to the free 
community of Gersau. We must bear in mind that though the 
free men of Gersau were their own lords, they were not exempted 
from the overlordship of the emperor, which, as is well known, was 
merely nominal. In all domestic matters they practically enjoyed 
absolute freedom, probably the smallest state which has ever had 
such extensive rights. Technically they were in the position of an 
imperial free city which had bought up all the rights of its feudal 
lords, and were thus in precisely the position which the three forest 
districts enjoyed by special grants. Allowing for the differences 
between English and continental feudalism—the one manorial, the 
other political as well—we may find a very interesting parallel to 
the sale to Gersau in 1390 in the transaction by which some years 
ago twelve fishermen of Brixham in Devonshire bought a fourth 
part of the lordship of the manor. The sale of 1390 to the Gersauers 
was the sale of the feudal rights of the lords to a free community 
which had gradually worked its way up to a place side by side with 
the lord and tenants, and which now stepped into the place of the 
lord as regards those tenants: that is-the strict legal and historical 
interpretation of this event. Practically it meant that henceforth 
all the Gersauers, and not merely the free community, enjoyed the 
fullest powers of self-government, while in external matters they 
were allied with the league the power of which had just been so 
much increased by the glorious victory of Sempach. Thus the 
history of Gersau as a free state begins in 1390, and it lasts till 
1798, though the republic did not finally come to an end till 1818. 


Il. 1390-1798. 


Scarcely had the republic been organised, when its liberty was 
threatened by a desire on the part of Lucerne to follow up its 
success in the matter of Weggis by an attempt to exercise power, 
or at least exclusive influence, over Gersau. The dispute so far as 
it regarded Gersau turned on two points: where were the Gersau 
men to renew their oaths of fidelity to the league, and had Lucerne 
any special privileges, beyond those which it shared with the three 
other protecting Orte, in calling on Gersau to render help in time 
of need? The matter was laid before arbitrators from Uri and - 
Unterwalden, who on 9 June 1895 and 20 Jan. 1396 decided that 
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the oaths should be taken in the accustomed place, and that 
Lucerne had such a privilege in the matter of summoning the 
Gersau men. This decision suited the case of Weggis well enough, 
but Gersau had hitherto not in any way acknowledged such autho- 
rity on the part of Lucerne, and refused to accept this determination 
as final. Schwyz supported Gersau; Uri and Unterwalden were 
gradually drawn over to the same side, so that all were united 
against Lucerne. Another arbitration took place in 1430, but the 
six judges could not agree, and the matter was referred to Rudolf 
Hofmeister, the chief magistrate of Bern. He decided in 14381 
that the Gersauers could take the oath in their own village (Weggis 
only at Lucerne), and that Lucerne had no such privilege as was 
claimed over Gersau, which was to obey the summons of that one 
of its four protectors who first called on it, while Weggis had to 
obey Lucerne. By this final decision the threatened danger was 
averted from Gersau, which was recognised as an independent ally 
of the league, and as protected by its four earliest members, with 
whom it had always been closely associated.'* One thing alone was 
wanting—-an imperial confirmation of its rights and liberties. This 
was obtained on 1 Nov. 1433 from the Emperor Sigismund, who 
had just returned from his coronation at Rome in order to be 
present at the council of Basel. This precious document is still 
preserved in the archives at Gersau. It recites that, at the humble 
petition of the Ammann and men (Kilchgenossen) of Gersau, and 
in consideration of their constant, willing, and loyal services ren- 
dered to the emperor and his predecessors, the emperor at the 
advice of his princes and counts and nobles has confirmed all the 
privileges, liberties, customs, and rights of the aforesaid Ammann 
and men granted to them by his predecessors.'® The latter phrase 
is of course a legal fiction, for the emperors had not really granted 
a charter to Gersau before 1433 any more than to Unterwalden 
before 1309, though in both cases they formally assert that they 
had done so. 

Henceforth the political existence of Gersau rested on as solid 
and firm a basis as that of any imperial free city or that of its 
neighbours, who had long before obtained similar imperial grants. 


8 Appended to one of the documents in this dispute, dated 17 March 1431, we find 
for the first time the seal of Gersau. It represents the patron saint of the village, 
Pope Marcellus I (4.p. 308-310), seated on a throne and wearing a mitre, his right hand 
raised to bless, his left holding a pastoral staff with the crook turned away from him. 
The seal bears the inscription, S’ Comunita| tis in Gersowe. “A later type, used in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries at the same time as the earlier, changed the 
mitre into the triple papal tiara, and the pastoral staff into one with the triple 
papal cross at the end. See Camenzind, p. 17, and Schulthess, Die Stiédte- und 
Landes-Siegel der Schweiz (1853), part 1, p. 73. Both writers give engravings of both 
types. The die of the earlier type is said to be still in existence. 

® This document is printed by Rigert, pp. 35-7. 
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It was an acknowledged and independent ally of the four districts 
which formed the inner cirele and nucleus of the Everlasting League. 
A visible sign of its right of self-government is the use of a seal 
and of the technical name of communitas, both allowed only to 
towns or districts enjoying special chartered rights. The Gersauers 
were not, however, intent merely on selfishly securing a privileged 
position for themselves. It is uncertain whether any of them were 
present in 1422 at the fatal fight of Arbedo near Bellinzona, which 
marked the failure of the first attempts of the forest districts to 
seize bits of the Milanese. Johann von Miller asserts that there 
were some Gersauers there, but his statement seems to rest on the 
confusion between the cases of Weggis and Gersau which we have 
already noticed. It is certain, however, that twenty stout Gersau 
men joined the Schwyzers in 1440 during the great civil war 
against Zurich. It is certain too that Gersauers took part in the 
great victory of Granson over Charles of Burgundy on 2 March 
1476, for in some of the Lucerne documents we have the following 
allusions to them with reference to the spoil and to the cost of 
caring for the wounded men.”! 

Item Switz (mit Gersau) hand bracht cxli Guldin, item aber ii Guldin 
glést ob eim Messgewand. 


Item die vom Switz (und Gersau) hant lxx wund, ist Kost dar iiber 


gangen lxxxxvi Gulden vii Schilling, aber iiii Gulden Rudolff, schiirer ze 
Art, ist bezalt. 


It is possible, though we have no evidence for it, that Gersauers 
shared in the Swabian war of 1499, which led to the practical 
emancipation of the Swiss confederation from the empire. 

We have already seen that in the early terrier and in a papal 
bull of 1189 (and possibly in another of 1179) mention is made of 
the church at Gersau which belonged to the abbey of Muri. This 
was no doubt, as now, dedicated to St. Marcellus, the patron saint 
of the village. It does not appear what had become of the advowson 
after the abbey gave way to the Habsburgs, but in 1483 the endow- 
ments of the church and the glebe were in private hands, for in 
November of that year they were sold to the Ammann and 
parishioners of Gersau by the then possessor, Hans von Biittikon. 
He had inherited it from his forefathers, for on 14 July 1412 
one of his family had exchanged the endowments of the church and 
the glebe of Gersau for those of Arth with Duke Frederick of 
Austria, receiving back the Gersau property as a fief. In return 


a mass on 13 Nov. was founded for the intention of the Biittikon 
family. 


% Der Geschichten schweizerischer Evdgenossenschaft dritter Theil (1825 edition), 
ili. 192. 
2) Camenzind, p. 21. 


*2 Camenzind’s 1889 paper, p. 55. 
% Rigert, pp. 40-2, prints the document in full. See Camenzind’s 1889 paper, p. 56. 
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In 1489 we learn from the record of a rate made for the pur- 
pose that the inhabitants were building a new tower and a new 
choir for the church, and had caused two new bells to be founded. 
The church being now completely their own, they naturally took a 
pride in beautifying it as far as their means would allow. It may 
be noted here that Gersau was in the diocese of Constance till 
1814-5, when it was reconstituted. 

In 1484 Gersau was involved in a lawsuit with one Peter Jacob 
of Buochs, on the opposite shore of the lake. He would not acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction of the court at Gersau, but was compelled 
to do so first by the confederates as arbitrators, and finally by a 
jury of honest men at Stanz. 

A more serious matter was a dispute with Lucerne about a 
pasture on the frontier. Gersau could only rest its case on tradi- 
tion and long user: Lucerne relied on the custumal of Weggis. 
An arbitration failed to settle the matter, and the umpire in 1507 
finally decided in favour of Lucerne. The Gersauers were, how- 
ever, very unwilling to pay the costs (300 gulden) of the suit which 
had gone against them, and Diebold Schilling, the chronicler of 
Lucerne, describes how the Gersau and Weggis (i.e. Lucerne) men 
had made raids on each other’s cattle, how the Gersauers had tried 
to induce the confederates to ask Lucerne to forgive them their 
costs, how many young men of Lucerne nearly carried out a night 
surprise of Gersau, how the Gersauers would not appear before the 
confederates at Lucerne, and how they used insulting words about 
the Lucerners, so that it required the intervention of the confede- 
rates to hold back the latter from taking a bloody vengeance, and 
so on. It was very possibly in the course of this dispute that an 
amusing incident happened. Some Lucerners hung a man of 
straw on the gallows at Gersau, but the Gersau men, not to be 
outdone, clothed it in the blue and white colours of Lucerne, which 
caused great wrath on the part of the latter and an appeal to the 
confederates, who ordered the one party to remove the figure and 
the other the obnoxious dress.” 

Diebold Schilling uses many contemptuous phrases when speak- 
ing of the Gersauers, e.g. ‘ They give themselves out for the freest of 
all the confederates, being subject to no one, and having their own 
stocks and gallows, though there are not above twenty houses or 
hearths in the place.’ ‘ This is not the first foolish thing which has 
befallen the Gersauers, as you may find much written about their 
wise doings, and may hear much more said about them.’ He several 


** Camenzind (p. 24) cites Tschudi as the authority for the quarrel about the costs, 
but it may be all found in the Schweizer-Chronik of Diebold Schilling of Lucerne 
(pp. 246, 265 of the Lucerne edition of 1862), who died between 1518 and 1522, and 
must be carefully distinguished from his namesake of Bern (d. 1485). 

*5 Gautier, p. 12. 
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times speaks of an alten Gersower Stiickli, ein quot Gersower Stiickli, 
alluding to their slow-wittedness and denseness. It must be re- 
membered, however, that Diebold writes in the interest of Lucerne, 
as he was a son of a Lucerne official, whose substitute he was at 
Stanz in 1481, when the famous compact was concluded, and he 
dedicated his chronicle to the Lucerne authorities, by whom it was 
preserved among the state archives. We hear in 1511 of a dispute 
between Weggis and Gersau as to certain pastures, which was 
naturally decided by Lucerne in favour of Weggis. This is pro- 
bably a last echo of the former quarrel. 

Gersau has always been strongly ultramontane in matters of 
religion, like the forest districts generally. The protestant refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century does not seem to have affected it 
in any way, save that at the joint summons of its four protectors it 
sent a contingent (said to have consisted of 100 men, a number 
probably much exaggerated) to join the catholic army and to share 
in the victory of Kappel (11 Oct. 1531), when the protestants were 
defeated and Zwingli himself was slain. A richly ornamented 
shield bearing the Ziirich arms and a bit of a silken flag are still 
preserved at Gersau, and are said to be relics of this great triumph. 
It is doubtless to the religious revival due to the Roman reformation 
which took place in the forest districts in consequence of the 
strenuous efforts of Charles Borromeo, the saintly archbishop of 
Milan (1560-1584), and of the ‘Swiss king,’ Ludwig Pfyffer of 
Lucerne (1524-1594), that we must attribute several ecclesiastical 
events towards the close of the seventeenth century. In 1570 
Antony Murrer and his son Hans built the chapel known as the 
Kindlismord, from the story, which appears to be based on no 
known facts, of the murder of a child by its father. It was much 
enlarged later on, and was consecrated in honour of Our Lady of 
Deliverance (Maria-Hilf) on 14 Oct. 1721. It stands on a knoll 
overlooking the lake about a quarter of an hour’s walk from the 
village, close to a great boulder, the legendary scene of the murder, 
and surrounded by firs. A light burns in it on stormy nights to 
guide the fishermen, who cross themselves ‘devoutly on passing a 
spot with such terrible memories. A great chestnut rises near it, 
under which is a stone pulpit, with seats around its base, where a 
sermon is preached thrice a year (15 Aug., 8 Sept., and 14 Oct.). 
Herr Osenbriggen, to whom I owe most of the above details, 
describes such a service, which he attended on the feast of the 
Assumption of Our Lady (15 Aug.) some years ago, and which 
must be extremely picturesque.” 

In 1588 the papal legate ordered the fragments of the sacred 
vestments of St. Marcellus to be put into a shrine and held in high 
honour. In 1598 the bell of the charnel-house was blessed, and its 
7° Osenbriiggen, pp. 72-5. See, too, Camenzind’s 1889 paper, pp. 116-120. 
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altar was consecrated in 1596, after the great pestilence of 1595, 
which carried off no fewer than forty-seven persons at Gersau. 
The church was rebuilt on a larger scale, owing to an increase in 
the numbers of the population, between the years 1618 and 1621. 

The next few years are not marked by any events of importance 
as regards the little community the history of which we are tracing 
out. The Gersauers lived in peace at home and abroad, managing 
their own affairs without hindrance either from within or without. 
This may, therefore, be a suitable place for a brief description of the 
old ordinances and custumals of Gersau, as we are halfway between 
the middle ages and the period of violent revolution. The most 
ancient ordinances which have been preserved to us are two 
dated 28 June 1486. One relates to the powers and rights of the 
Ammann and his assessors, and to the fines imposed for various 
offences, and the other concerns the dower and dowry of Gersau 
matrons and their power over their property, all proceedings 
taking place publicly in the manorial court. The latter ordinance 
states too that a man might have for his own life and those of his 
children the possession of a garden of a certain size which he may 
have planted on the common land or Allmend, but he must not 
injure the bridges or paths, and at the expiration of the time 
allowed, or when he or they cease to be resident in the parish, the 
plot is to revert to the community.” The ‘ custumal’ (‘ Landbuch ’) 
exists in two recensions. The earlier is dated 1605, though it has 
later additions, and is itself a copy of an earlier manuscript ; it has 
been incorporated with the later or ‘ Artikelbuch’ of 1751, which 
contains also all the provisions of the ‘ great custumal’ of 1659- 
1710, regarded as in force in 1751. The 1751 book was still 
legally valid in 1853. There is also a collection of charters, list of 
names, and formule for suits and judgments (specially in cases of 
witchcraft), which was copied from an older book in 1744, and 
contains additions made as late as 1814— it is, in fact, a book of 
precedents for handy use.* 

The peace and quiet of the Gersauers were, however, rudely dis- 
turbed by a most violent local dispute which raged from 1684 to 
1641. This was the ‘ Kittel affair’ which Camenzind relates in 
great detail (Rigert does not allude to it), and which deserves notice 
as probably the most important event in the later history of the 
village till that année terrible 1798. It arose in consequence 
of the admittance of five families as members of the community. 


27 Both these documents are printed in full in the Geschichtsfreund, vii. (1851) 
143-6. 

*8 For a general description of these ‘custumals’ see Zeitschrift fiir schweize- 
risches Recitt, vol. ii. (1853) p. 7 of the Rechtsquellen. That of 1605 and that of 
1751, in so far as it differs from the 1605 recension, are printed in M. Kothing’s 
Rechtsquellen der Bezirke des Kantons Schwyz (1853). 
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The heads of these formally declared in a document of 1528, still 
extant, that out of gratitude for this great privilege they and their 
children and their children’s children would obey all that was set 
forth by the majority of the community, would acknowledge the juris- 
diction of the court of Gersau, and would take no share in party 
disputes, but would treat with the community as a whole. In case 
they broke their promises they agreed that their privileges might be 
taken away, though reserving their right to appeal to the court in case 
the community acted with excessive haste. Three of these families 
soon died out, the Zweiers still existed, but the Kittels had greatly 
increased in numbers and prosperity. Some members of these 
families had even held high office in the community. In 1634 this 
peaceful state of things came to an end. One of the Kittels made 
use of a hasty expression showing how little store he set by his 
Landrecht or burghership. This irritated the Gersauers so much 
that a majority of the burghers at a public assembly formally deprived 
the Kittels and Zweiers of their Landrecht, reserving their right to 
carry the matter before the court. The aggrieved families appealed 
to the four forest districts, and, to the still further indignation of the 
Gersauers, refused to submit their case to the court at Gersau, so 
that four of their supporters also were (so they said themselves) de- 
prived by the enraged majority of their Landrecht and offices. The 
envoys of the four districts besought both sides to keep the peace 
until the case was decided, but were not successful, as passions ran 
very high and the greatest excitement and irritation prevailed. On 
15 Nov. 1635 two representatives from each of the four districts 
met at Gersau, and despite the protest of the Gersauers declared 
that they had jurisdiction in the matter. The defence made was 
that the Kiittels had not been willing to submit to the law of the 
land, and that the four burghers had not been deprived but had 
voluntarily resigned. In the interpretation of the document by 
which the five families had been admitted members of the commu- 
nity these points were raised and were decided by the eight arbi- 
trators in favour of the Kiuttels. It was held that they had been 
admitted not as ‘settlers’ or mere ‘ residents’ (Beiséissen), but as 
‘full members’ (Landmannen), that ‘children and children’s chil- 
dren’ meant all descendants, and that their promise to submit to 
the Gersau court and not to interfere in party quarrels extended to 
all legal matters, but did not exclude them from appealing for out- 
side aid in defence of their rights, or from agreeing with one or 
other party in a local quarrel, provided the matter did not relate to 
dissensions between families. 

Hence the Gersauers were called on to reinstate the Kiittels, the 
Zweiers, and the four other men in their rights, the costs being 
divided between the Kiittels and the community in equal shares, 
though the Kiittels were not to contribute to the half levied on the 
VOL. IV.—NO. XV. KK 
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community at large. If one or other side broke the peace the four 
districts agreed to punish the offenders, but to protect the ancient 
privileges and franchises of their neighbours and fellow-confederates 
the men of Gersau. This decision was solemnly confirmed by the 
authorities of the four districts on 3 Dec. 1635, and was accepted, 
though unwillingly, by the community of Gersau. Fresh difficulties 
soon arose about raising the money to pay the costs, and because 
the four deprived members of the minority demanded damages 
for their ill treatment. The inhabitants, too, murmured against 
their authorities for having brought them into such financial straits. 
The four forest districts had to interfere again and again. Finally, 
after much trouble and irritation, a sum not quite large enough 
to pay all the costs was scraped together. To cover this deficit 
it was necessary to sell certain bits of the ‘common land,’ the 
surplus being laid aside as a fund for future times of distress. This 
took place in 1641, seven years having been thus spent in quarrels 
and wranglings. The matter, however, was one of life and death 
to the Gersauers, as it raised the question whether they had the 
exclusive jurisdiction over all the inhabitants of the valley or not— 
that is practically the exact relations between the free community 
and the four protecting states. The decision distinctly weakened 
the former in favour of the latter, at least in theory, though 
it does not seem to have been drawn into a precedent in later 
days. Immunity from the jurisdiction of a foreign court is most 
distinctly a claim to exercise the powers of a sovereign. Those 
powers Gersau had acquired in 1390, but the decision of 1635 was 
a severe blow to its claim to be sovereign within its territory. 

It is pleasant to turn from heated local disputes to the fulfilment 
of public obligations. In 1647 Gersau expressed its willingness to 
send a contingent to help in the defence of the frontiers of the con- 
federation, but it was not called on to fulfil this promise. When 
the great peasant revolt of 1653 broke out, Gersau, at the earnest 
request of Lucerne, sent fifty men to put down the rebels, the 
number being later raised to sixty-two (Rigert says seventy-five), 
but they do not seem to have taken part in any serious engagement. 
In the great religious war known as the first war of Villmergen 
(1656) the Gersauers were represented by seventy-five men, and 
would have sent more had not a very pressing appeal from Lucerne 
for aid (inscribed ylends thrice) proved to have been due to a 
false alarm. They were at one moment a little taken aback at 
the probable cost of maintaining their men during a campaign 
which seemed likely to last longer than they expected, but were 
reassured by the ‘ council of war,’ and were besought not to abandon 
their friends in time of need, who would rather sell the clothes off 
their backs than lose the precious assistance of such valiant men. 
In the end, the contingent remained nine weeks under arms, their 
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entire expenses being defrayed for them, and on their way home 
were feasted by the men of Einsiedeln, with whom they had served 
throughout the campaign. In 1664 they sent eighty (Rigert says 
seventy-six) men to put down a small religious outbreak in the Tog- 
genburg. 

In 1680 a dispute broke out with Arth as to use of certain pas- 
ture lands. Arth seems to have been guilty of a bit of sharp 
practice, relying on the fact that the Gersauers could not produce 
any formal documents in support of their claim, which they based 
on user and verbal promises. Gersau was frequently cited to appear 
before the court in Schwyz, but steadily declined to do so as the Arth 
men would not formulate their claims, so that in 1688 the court 
decided in favour of Arth, Gersau being content, as Camenzind re- 
marks, to leave the matter on the consciences of the men of Arth. 
However, Schwyz and Gersau were not permanently estranged, for 
in 1695 Schwyz thanked Gersau for having courteously received 
certain of its men at a shooting match, and begged its aid in an 
expected religious quarrel. Gersau replied in the most civil and 
ready way, but as the quarrel did not lead to war the services of 
the Gersau men were not required. 

Religious animosities were, however, only soothed for the time, 
In 1708 and 1709 Schwyz warned the Gersauers to hold themselves 
in readiness. The second Villmergen war broke out in 1712. 
Ninety-two Gersauers left their village to defend their religion, and 
returned after a service of over seven weeks. There was also a 
later levy of ninety-six men, which does not seem to have fought 
at the battle of Villmergen itself. 

This was the last time that the banner of St. Marcellus was 
unfurled in war time until the final struggle of the old Swiss confe- 
deration in 1798. The most interesting point in all these summon- 
ings of levies from Gersau is the leading part taken by Schwyz— 
Lucerne not being so much to the front as in earlier days, a fact 
which helps to explain why the little republic was finally absorbed 
by Schwyz and not by another of its four protectors. 

During the next eighty years the history of the little community 
is not marked by any very important events. The parish church 
was enlarged in 1738. In 1739, however, it was threatened in the 
course of a terrific storm which broke over the valley on 16 Jan., 
the festival day of St. Marcellus, its patron, or (according to another 
account) on 18 Jan. Another great tempest on the midsummer- 
day following did far more harm. There were many landslips, and 
the mountain streams, vastly increased in size, spread destruction 
on every side. Much fertile land was covered by a deep layer of 
mud and stones, and the results of years of hard labour swept 
away. The confederates came to the aid of one of the members 
of the league, and considerable sums were collected from all parts 
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so that the most pressing necessities could be relieved. The 
armoury and prison (built in 1626), which had perished, was re- 
built in 1745, and in the same year the old town hall was pulled 
down and the present building set up on the same site. 

In 1770 the republic was convulsed by the ‘ butter’ quarrel. 
The Lucerners had allowed the Gersauers to buy grain in their 
market at a time when the supply was very small, and the Gersau 
authorities, as some return, ordered that the butter exported from 
Gersau should be sold only at the weekly market of Lucerne. Very 
violent opposition was made to this decree, on the ground that the 
Lucerners would later claim a monopoly of the butter supply from 
Gersau, and that Schwyz would be irritated by having its supply cut 
off. An illegal Landsgemeinde was held, and the greatest con- 
fusion and excitement prevailed. The authorities stood firm, and 
the leader of the movement was imprisoned and finally submitted. 
The Landsgemeinde of 1771 did not, however, sanction this decree 
as to the export of butter; free trade in that article was re- 
established ; and the punishments inflicted were remitted in part 
or entirely. 

A curious Gersau custom, which is fully described by Osen- 
bruggen,” may be mentioned here. This was the ‘ beggars’’ or 
‘tramps’’ festival (Gaunerkirchweth, or in Gersau parlance 
Feckerkilli), held annually on the first Sunday after Ascension day. 
Tramps, gipsies, and vagabonds, sometimes 100 to 200 in number, 
gathered from all parts at Gersau, where they occupied the barns or 
camped in the open. On the Sunday morning the entire troop, 
clothed like beggars of the poorest kind, made the round of the 
village asking for alms. Then, returning to their quarters, they 
put on their best clothes and cooked all the provisions they had 
collected on their round. On the Monday, one of the two market 
days of the year at Gersau, the tramps flocked in to make their 
purchases, and later held high revel with the villagers to celebrate 
the close of the fair. Next day they were off, and were not heard 
of till they reappeared the following year. 

This custom is said to have arisen in 1722 and was long 
observed, and though after 1830, owing to stricter regulations, the 
numbers decreased, yet a stray couple or two appeared at Gersau 
not very long before 1850. Its origin is unknown. As the festival 
took place on the anniversary day of the dedication of the parish 
church, it has been supposed that it had something to do with a 
conjectured right of sanctuary. More probably it was due to a 
compromise with these lawless folk, that if they were well treated 
at one fixed period of the year they would not annoy or harm the 
inhabitants who had shown this kindness to them. 

The historian of Gersau, Damian Camenzind, is of opinion that 

2 Pp. 78-81. 
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the next few years are the most prosperous and happy which 
marked the entire history of the republic. Hitherto agriculture, 
pastoral pursuits, and fishing had been the staple industries of 
the place; but the population increased so rapidly that these 
occupations did not suffice to maintain the inhabitants. In the 
eighteenth century (Gautier says in 1750, but Senn that by 1740 
the silk industry was well established there) wool and silk weaving 
was introduced and supported by the authorities. The former 
branch of manufacture never flourished, and soon died a natural 
death. The latter, however, thanks to the energy and perseverance 
of certain Gersauers, prospered exceedingly, brought much wealth 
into the place, and transformed it from a poor hamlet made up of 
old weather-stained wooden cabins into a picturesque and well- 
to-do village with many good houses and pretty gardens. The 
creators of this new industry, both members of the Camenzind 
family, naturally filled the chief office of the republic, which owing to 
their intelligence and patriotism flourished as perhaps it had never 
done before. 

On 4 Dec. 1780, a Gersau man, Beatus Kuttel—a name already 
famous in Gersau history—was chosen forty-seventh abbot of the 
great Benedictine monastery of Hinsiedeln, still the richest and most 
influential in Switzerland. He had the honour of being the last 
prince-abbot of a long line and administered his house wisely through 
very stormy times, but was driven away when it was plundered by the 
French in 1798, and returned thither in 1802 with a few monks, in 
whose midst he died in 1808 after an eventful reign of twenty- 
eight years. The elevation of a Gersauer to such a high position 
was hailed with rejoicing by his fellow-burghers, who presented 
him with a formal address of congratulation and were represented 
by a deputation at his solemn consecration. No Gersauer had 
ever attained such great distinction in the world outside his own 
valley, and we may see in the election of Abbot Beatus the culmi- 
nating point of the glory of the tiny sovereign state which claimed 
him as its own by right of birth. 

We have thus come, in the course of our historical survey, to 
the time when Gersau, like the old Swiss confederation, lost its in- 
dependence in the general upset of things Swiss in the year 1798. 
But before we describe the fall of the little republic, it may be well 
to sketch briefly the constitution by which it was ruled during the 
greater part of its existence, and which remains in force at the pre- 
sent day with the important difference that now it is the constitu- 
tion of one division of a greater whole, whereas formerly it was 
the system of government of an independent state.** The sove- 
reign power was vested in the Landsgemeinde or assembly of all 
male burghers (the misuse of the word must be pardoned, since 

* See Rigert, pp. 5,6; Camenzind, p. 15; Gautier, pp. 8, 25. 
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Gersau was but a rural edition of a free imperial city) of full age. 
It passed all laws, sanctioned all decrees of the executive, and elected 
all officers, the council, and the court, but does not seem to have 
had any judicial functions. It met usually once a year either on 
the last Sunday in April or on the first Sunday in May, whichever 
of the two apparently was nearer the festival of the invention of 
the cross (8 May). The executive was composed of a Rath or council 
of nine members, presided over by the Landammann (like our tun 
gerefa), and meeting on the first Monday of every month. 

The ‘court’ for civil offences was composed of seven members 
and met twice a year, but might be called together at other times 
on the demand of the parties to a suit. It was presided over by 
the Statthalter, the lieutenant or deputy of the Landammann. In 
very important cases, Rigert says that the ‘ court’ and the ‘ council’ 
met together; Gautier, that each member of the council chose one 
or two assessors, thus forming a double or triple council. The 
criminal court was composed of the tripled council of twenty-seven 
members presided over by the Landammann. The republic had 
its own stocks and gallows ; the latter was composed of three stone 
pillars, two on land and one in the lake (traces of all may still be 
seen), so that the criminal hung not only between earth and sky, 
but between water and sky. There was no appeal in criminal cases 
from the tripled council; in civil matters there was one from the 


single to the doubled or tripled council. The treasurer managed 
the common lands. It may be added that the arms of Gersau 
were party per pale, gules and azure.*! 

Such was the administrative system of Gersau, simple yet suffi- 
cient for the needs of so small a sovereign state. 


Ill. 1798-1818. 


The fall of the republic was long and painful, for it struggled 
hard against superior force. The ruin which was first shadowed 
forth in 1798 was not finally completed till 1818. Like the forest 
districts, Gersau had watched with the greatest anxiety the advance 
of French troops into Vaud (January 1798), and the surrender of 
Bern to the French general (5 March). Nominally Gersau formed 
part of the short-lived republic of ‘ Tellgovia’’ (17-23 March), and 
later of one of the cantons of the Helvetic republic, one and indi- 
visible (29 March). The French now undertook to make these 
paper divisions a reality. Gersau, like her neighbours, had been 
actively preparing for resistance. All the men between the ages of 


| There is a view of Gersau (in a larger one of Schwyz) in Matthew Merian’s 
splendid work Topographia Helvetia (1642), with a short description (p. 31) in which 
great stress is laid on its independence, attributed, according to a local tale, to the 
fact that its mightier neighbours quite forgot its existence. 
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sixty and sixteen were called out and drilled, and the treasury 
emptied of the hoarded savings of the state in order to defray all 
expenses. She was quite ready when on 16 April Schwyz announced 
that resistance had been determined on, and expressed a hope that she 
might receive aid from Gersau. On 18 April a boat was provided to 
patrol the lake, so as to keep open communications with Unterwalden. 
On 19 April Unterwalden, and on 21 April Schwyz, summoned Gersau 
to send its contingent of men as quickly as possible. No time was 
lost. An extraordinary Landsgemeinde was held the same day, at 
which a war council of ten was named, and that very afternoon the 
first detachment, fifty-four strong, crossed the lake to Buochs and 
Stanz, and was later sent, with other companies, to occupy the 
Haslithal. The French army pressed on towards Zurich, Zug was 
taken on 29 April, and Lucerne occupied on 30 April, though the 
armoury there had been nearly emptied by the forest cantons and 
Gersau on the previous day. The Gersauers took no active part in 
the gallant resistance of the Schwyzers under Alois Reding (May), 
contenting themselves with keeping a very sharp look-out for the 
approach of the enemy, whether from the lake or from the Schwyz 
side. The contingent in the Haslithal made a forced march home 
on 2 May on an alarm that the French had penetrated into Schwyz, 
and found that during the previous night the whole population of 
Gersau had been on the watch, with bells ringing and guns firing. 
But the odds against the brave defenders of their ancestral rights 
and liberties were too great. Schwyz surrendered on 4 May, and 
the resistance of the forest districts was at an end. Schwyz formed 
part of one (Waldstitten) of the nineteen cantons of the Helvetic 
republic, and Gersau became a simple administrative division of 
Schwyz. On 24 June the last meeting of the independent ‘ council’ 
of Gersau took place. The treasure of the state was for a time 
seized by the French, and held by them till it was proved (1801) 
that it was the property of the Gemeinde or commune; in return 
the Landammann (as usual a Camenzind) became a member of 
the legislative assembly of the Helvetic republic, a poor exchange 
for his former proud position. The oath to observe the new consti- 
tution was taken at Gersau on 27 Aug., but when the Nidwaldners 
rose again in revolt in September the Gersauers did not attempt to 
conceal their sympathies with their ancient allies and good neigh- 
bours. Hence Gersau was on 17 Sept. for the first time. occupied 
by two companies of French soldiers, who compelled the inhabitants 
to give up their arms and ammunition, as well as the banner of 
St. Marcellus and the custumal. Both the historians of Gersau, 
with a certain pride, lay stress on the fact that a ‘ tree of liberty’ was 
never planted at Gersau, owing to the steady opposition of the 
inhabitants. 

On 30 Sept. the new ‘ municipality’ or local government was 
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constituted. The village was crushed to the ground with taxes and 
loans and ‘ benevolences,’ in order to procure funds to meet the 
enormous expenses entailed by the quartering of the French troops 
(from October 1799 to February 1800 there passed through three 
generals, forty-three officers, and eight hundred and sixty-nine 
soldiers). It was with great difficulty that the authorities were able 
to persuade the people that their safest policy was quiet, and there 
was in April 1799 a near approach to a rising when the Schwyzers 
chased some French troops right into Gersau. In the campaign of 
1799 between the French and the Austrians, Gersau was one of the 
advanced posts of the French (the Austrians being at Brunnen on 
the other side of the lake), and watch had to be kept day and night, 
while the French soldiers allowed themselves great license in dealing 
with the people and their goods. On 13 Aug. 1799 no fewer than 
three thousand French soldiers, besides their officers, were collected 
in Gersau for the purpose of a raid on the Austrians, in which sixty 
Gersauers were compelled to take part as boatmen, all of whom, 
wonderful to relate, returned home unhurt. 

Despite all these hardships and sufferings, Gersau managed to 
escape with much smaller losses than other less fortunate parts of 
the Helvetic republic. In 1802, through the influence of Reding, 
Abbot Beatus of Einsiedeln was brought back to his monastery, 
and soon after honoured his birthplace, Gersau, with a visit, being 
received there with great rejoicings. Later in the same year, while 
the work of constitution-mongering was going on, and there seemed 
some hope of restoring the ancient state of things, Gersau sup- 
ported the efforts made by Schwyz, though nothing came of them. 
Finally, Napoleon in 1803 by his act of mediation did away 
with many of the evils which the centralised rule of the Helvetic 
republic had caused, and under the new constitution the Swiss con- 
federation enjoyed great material prosperity as well as profound 
peace and quiet. Schwyz became an independent canton—one of 
nineteen. Gersau remained incorporated with it as a Bezirk or 
district. The constitution favoured the political development of the 
local divisions, and so Gersau was able to hold again its Lands- 
gemeinde, to elect its council of nine (including the Landammann 
and the Statthalter), and its court of seven members—privileges 
which to most districts would have represented most extensive rights 
of self-government, but which to Gersau were simply shadows of for- 
mer freedom. A state which has once enjoyed sovereign powers does 
not willingly sink into even an important district of a greater whole. 
Though Gersau had the right of electing one member of the cantonal 
tribunal of Schwyz, the Gersauers tried to keep as much aloof from 
Schwyz as possible, and so far succeeded that no appeal was carried 
up from the local court to the cantonal tribunal. It was during this 
period of peace and material welfare that the parish church of 
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Gersau was again rebuilt. The scheme was started in 1804, money 
was zealously collected and contributed, and the building, begun in 
1807, was completed in 1812. The whole cost (excluding labour 
contributions) was no less than 88,344 gulden. In 1808 a terrible 
avalanche overwhelmed a mountain cottage, and buried a whole 
family consisting of eight members, of whom one only was rescued 
alive. 

Better days were in store for Switzerland and Gersau when in 
December 1813 the Austrians and Russians crossed the frontier. 
The constitution of 1803 was abolished, and each state permitted to 
fall back on the constitution which had prevailed before 1798. On 
19 Jan. 1814, Schwyz announced to Gersau that it intended to 
profit by this change, though a few days later it withdrew this 
declaration. Gersau had some idea of sending deputies to the 
assembly of the cantons, about to meet at Zurich. This project it 
soon abandoned. On 2 Feb. the Landesgemeinde resolved unani- 
mously that Gersau should be separated from Schwyz, and should 
resume its former independent position, as the abolition of the act 
of mediation permitted it to do; and on 5 Feb. Gersau announced 
to its four ancient protectors that it proposed to revive its ancient 
constitution, and to place itself once more under their protection 
as an ally according to the old treaties and alliances. Delegates 
from the four forest cantons met on 2 March at Gersau to discuss 
various political questions, and were petitioned by their hosts to 
recognise Gersau as an independent state. They returned favour- 
able answers, and between 3 March and 1 June the governments of 
the four cantons formally sanctioned this act on the part of Gersau, 
Schwyz (on 8 March) adding an expression of regret at the separa- 
tion, though approving the resolution taken, and declaring that it 
did not wish to place any hindrance in the way, while hinting that 
the door would be left open in case Gersau finally resolved to agree 
to a voluntary union with it. On the strength of these formal 
assurances Gersau declared that all laws, ordinances, and customs 


® As this answer of Schwyz is very often referred to hereafter, and forms the 
great weapon in favour of Gersau as against the later pretensions of Schwyz, it may 
be well to give a translation of the entire document (printed by Rigert, pp. 87-8). 

‘To our faithful and beloved allies and neighbours. 

‘At our present meeting, which is the first held by the Landammann and 
Landrath elected by the Landesgemeinde of 27 Feb., there has been laid before 
us your honoured communication of 5 Feb., in which the canton of Schwyz is 
officially informed of the reconstitution of the esteemed republic of Gersau by virtue 
of the decree of the Landesgemeinde of 2 Feb. and is prayed to recognise the recon- 
stituted republic in accordance with the terms of our alliance. We hold it our duty 
formally to signify on our part our recognition of the liberty and independence of your 
most respected republic, and we do this with sincere wishes for the lasting and undis- 
turbed welfare of an ally and a neighbour whom we hold in the highest regard, partly 
by reason of our friendly relutiuns with one another in earlier days, and particularly 
because of our recollections of our very close association in these last years. We cannot 
but lament your separation from our canton, but, as is fitting, we honour your resolu- 
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prevailing before 1798 were to be considered as now in force. In 
short, the free and independent republic was restored, though for a 
brief period only. It pressed for a conference of its protectors to 
decide how it was to fulfil the federal obligations by which it was 
glad to be bound, but Schwyz demurred and the scheme was aban- 
doned. It hastened to obey a summons (23 March 1815) by Schwyz 
to send troops to serve in the federal army when the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba seemed likely to shatter the settlement just 
arrived at, and sent a contingent of twenty-four men to join the 
company from Schwyz. The first detachment of twelve were armed 
by Schwyz; but it is worth notice that the six Gersauer rifleinen of 
the second detachment, armed at home, were far better equipped 
than their comrades of Schwyz. A later pressing summons (9 June 
1815) would have been willingly obeyed, had not the defeat of Napo- 
leon at Waterloo set at rest the fears that the existing constitution 
would be entirely changed and altered. Again Gersau agreed to 
pay its share of the costs of the war, and organised rejoicings 
on the return (about 6 Aug.) of its valiant warriors from the 
wars. 

It is at this point that Pfarrer Rigert brings toa close his formal 
history of the littlerepublic. He had traced its rise, its fall, and its 
revival, and he might well hope that a long career of freedom and 
usefulness was still before it. Events, however, did not favour the 
Gersauers, and he was forced to write a pathetic appendix to his book 
in order to relate the determined attempt against the independence 
of Gersau made from a very unexpected quarter, though when he 
finally Jaid down his pen he had not told how that attempt suc- 
ceeded, and how Gersau was swallowed up by its old ally Schwyz. 

In July 1815, Gersau addressed a petition to the diet at Zurich 
setting forth at length its historical position, and praying that the 
diet would not diminish its ancient rights and privileges, but would 
leave matters to be settled by it in counsel with its four protectors, 
subject to the final sanction of the diet. Schwyz had, as we have 
already said, formally recognised (8 March 1814) the reconstituted 


tions, and are so far from wishing to place any obstacle in your way that we readily 
agree to renew our former alliance, and to content ourselves, actuated by the same 
friendly feelings which we shall at all times entertain with regard to you, with keeping 
open the door for you in case your esteemed republic may possibly, of your own free 
will, wish to become again joined to our canton. 

‘ With these frank declarations we repeat our hearty wishes that all things may, 
highly honoured sirs and most respected neighbours, promote the welfare of your 
special Vaterland, and devoutly commend you with ourselves, per Mariam, to the 
protection of God. 

. ‘Landammann and Landrath of the canton of Schwyz. 
‘The Landammann, Franz Xaver WEBER. 


‘In the name of the council, 


‘Joacutm Hepicer, Secretary. 
‘ Schwytz, 8 March 1814.’ 
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republic of Gersau, though regretting its decision, and had thus 
apparently accepted the inevitable. What, then, must have been the 
amazement of the Gersauers to receive from Schwyz a proposal, 
dated 11 April 1816, for a conference on their relations one to 
another, the reasons given being that Gersau was actually regarded as 
a part of Schwyz, and that the Landesgemeinde of Schwyz were 
about to consider the whole question! Gersau at once resolved to 
protest against this, and on 16 April three delegates were sent to 
Schwyz for that purpose, and to obtain further information. On 
28 April the Landesgemeinde of Schwyz named a comunission to 
enter into ‘friendly negotiations’ with the Gersauers, though in- 
formation of this was not sent to Gersau till 12 June. As yet the 
nature of the proposed union or treaty or alliance had not been 
clearly stated by Schwyz, and information on this very important 
point was asked for by Gersau in a letter of 26 June. Nothing 
further seems to have been done in the matter till 24 Sept., when 
Schwyz again proposed a conference with Gersau, as it was desirable 
that something should be settled before the federal diet came 
together, the subject being still left in beautiful vagueness. Two 
representatives were sent from Gersau to meet the Schwyz commis- 
sioners at Schwyz on 8 Oct., but as they could take no instructions 
with them, not being aware of the subject which was to be dis- 
cussed, no result came of this interview, though it appeared that 
Schwyz regarded Gersau as an integral portion of the canton. 

At last, the intentions of Schwyz were revealed, and caused 
profound surprise and stupefaction at Gersau, where they were 
entirely unsuspected and unexpected. In a further letter of 12 Oct. 
Schwyz formulated even more clearly her exact claim. The congress 
of Vienna had set forth a general delimitation of the Swiss cantons, 
by which Gersau was made a part of Schwyz; this delimitation had 
been accepted by all the cantons, and solemnly guaranteed by them. 
Thus the surprised protest of Gersau was made to appear in the 
light of a deliberate intention to defy the decisions both of the 
congress and of the cantons—a most ingenious device, which the 
well-known land-hunger of Schwyz from very early times can alone 
explain though not excuse. Gersau allowed its first feelings of 
indignation to cool down, and did not reply to these monstrous 
pretensions of Schwyz till 9 Dec., when it sent a forcible reminder 
that these claims were totally unexpected, that the reconstitution 
of Schwyz itself rested on exactly the same legal grounds as that 
of Gersau, and that the independence of Gersau had been formally 
recognised on the basis of former alliances and treaties by Schwyz in 
1814 in the most flattering terms, and without a trace of the present 
claims. The sting of the letter lay in the refusal of Gersau to 
continue negotiations unless Schwyz expressly admitted its inde- 
pendence and liberties ; but it was throughout filled with expressions 
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of respect for the ancient ally and protector of Gersau, which could 
scarcely really mean what it said, though it was hinted at the end 
that an appeal to the three other protectors of the little state was 
inevitable. Schwyz in its answer (20 Dec.) stated that an appeal 
to the Schwyz Landesgemeinde might be necessary, but expressed a 
hope that Gersau would see its way to accept the proposals, laying 
stress on the fact that the confederation was now made up of twenty- 
two sovereign states, and could not permit any other independent 
state to exist in its midst. 

The Gersauers (7 Jan. 1817) agreed to a second conference, but 
begged that the most important subjects to be submitted to it might 
be previously laid before them. To this not unreasonable demand, 
Schwyz replied (15 Jan.) that though its commissioners had been 
charged to explain matters viva voce, yet they willingly communi- 
cated the written proposals which had been made by them to the 
cantonal council and approved by it, and which were to be the 
bases of the negotiations. These proposals rested on the assump- 
tion that Gersau was an integral portion of the canton of Schwyz, 
but suggested that, in order to promote a good understanding, it 
might be arranged that if the ultimate jurisdiction in criminal cases, 
in police, military, and sanitary matters, together with the salt 
monopoly, rested with the cantonal authorities, Gersau might be 
allowed to manage its own domestic matters by itself, on condition 
that it obeyed the federal regulations as regards soldiers and 
taxes, and did not refuse to assist the canton with aid in financial 
matters: it might also be arranged that in civil cases there should 
be no appeal from the Gersau court, save that inhabitants of other 
parts of the canton should in cases which involved a sum of more 
than 200 gulden be allowed such an appeal, in which case Gersau 
might name one of the judges. 

These proposals would have been fair enough in a general way, 
had Gersau never enjoyed or claimed now the exercise of sovereign 
powers as an independent state; but it is clear that the Schwyzers 
had not originally intended to make them known to the Gersauers 
before the conference, and that they were throughout based on an 
assumption which Gersau could not admit for a moment—that it 
formed an integral part of the canton. 

The commissioners of both sides met on 3 Feb. 1817; but when 
the Schwyzers ascertained that the instructions of the Gersauers 
were to maintain as far as practicable the rights and liberties of the 
republic both as against the confederation and as against the 
canton, they declined to enter on that line of argument, while 
private and unofficial conversations convinced the Gersauers that 
the Schwyz commissioners were not empowered to water down 
jn any way the proposals which had been officially communicated 
beforehand. The only course left for the Gersauers was to submit 
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counter proposals, and this was done in an official letter addressed 

to Schwyz on 10 Feb. These proposals were to the effect that, while 

the enjoyment of the rights and liberties of Gersau as exercised before 

1798 was reserved, Gersau would engage to allow the carrying out 

of all federal decrees in its territory, and would, as under the 1803 

constitution, furnish men and money to Schwyz; that the Schwyz 

deputies should represent Gersau in the federal diet and all other 

public or federal matters, Gersau contributing a certain proportion of 
these expenses. This compromise was very ingeniously arranged, so 

as to save appearances while really conceding all the material points 

at issue. Schwyz, however, wished for the show as well as the 

reality of power, and on 17 Feb. broke off negotiations altogether, 

declaring that the proposals of its commissioners would be laid 

before the Landesgemeinde, the consequences of which (so it was 

hinted) would probably not be very advantageous to Gersau. Ger- 

sau (on March 14) protested against such treatment at the hands 

of an ancient ally, appealing to their past friendly relations, but 

declaring very distinctly that the rights and liberties won by their 

forefathers could not and would not be given up voluntarily. On 

the same day it turned for protection, counsel, and help to its other 

protectors, Uri, Unterwalden (Nidwald), and Lucerne, in an impas- 

sioned appeal to their common history and common interests. Both 

sets of proposals (attention being directed to the fact that Schwyz. 
proposals were wholly unexpected, as it was imagined that the con- 

ference had been called to discuss military and financial matters) 

were enclosed in this letter and express mention made of the other 

free communities of Europe—San Marino, the Hanse Towns, and 

Ragusa—which still flourished under the protection of powerful 

neighbours—the pope, Germany, the Turks—who did not wish to 
rob them of freedom. ‘The claims of the republic of Gersau are 

placed very high : the republic of Gersau ‘is as ancient and had as 
much to do with the foundation of Swiss liberty as its most esteemed 

allies the forest cantons, and like them can be counted among those 

states, worthy of all honour, to whom the title of the cradle of 
liberty may be applied.’ This, it must be remembered, is an official 

description of Gersau by its own government, 

In reply Unterwalden hoped that some settlement of the dispute 
might yet be arrived at, and promised, if an appeal was made to 
the diet, to examine the whole question carefully and to furnish its 
delegates with full instructions. Uri deplored the policy adopted 
by Schwyz, expressed the warmest interest in Gersau, and promised 
to take joint measures with Unterwalden and Lucerne to discuss 
ways and means by which the claims of Gersau might be supported. 
Lucerne, while recalling its old friendship with and support of Ger- 
sau, suggested a joint conference of the three protectors, Gersau, and 
Schwyz, promising to support the claims of Gersau, and summoned 
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one to meet on April 30. Meanwhile the Landesgemeinde of Schwyz 
had met on April 27, and had adopted the following resolution, 
which was officially communicated to Gersau on May 3 :— 

Whereas the claims of Gersau rest on the erroneous supposition that 
Gersau was incorporated with Schwyz in consequence of the act of 
mediation of 1808, though really in 1802 Gersau freely and of its own 
initiative joined itself to Schwyz, and by its own desire became an integral 
part of the canton, the act of mediation having only recognised the actual 
boundaries of Schwyz, so that it in no way affected the position of 
Gersau ; and whereas the inhabitants of Gersau, like other inhabitants of 
the canton, have solemnly pledged themselves to Schwyz by a solemn 
oath taken at a meeting of the Landesgemeinde; and whereas, since 
Gersau was regarded as an integral portion of the canton, the protectorate 
of the four forest cantons was considered to have lapsed ; and whereas these 
four cantons renounced their protectorate by accepting the federal pact of 
7 Aug. 1815; and whereas the declaration of the congress of Vienna, 
20 March 1815, which confirmed the boundaries existing on 29 Dec. 1818, 
guaranteed Schwyz the territories it then held : 

Resolved, that as the district of Gersau is considered and held to be 
an integral portion of our canton, and included within its boundaries, the 
invitation of Lucerne to a conference on the subject be declined. 


Gersau on May 12 requested Schwyz to furnish documentary 
proof of the alleged voluntary union of 1802, as none existed in its 
own archives, and as socn as possible prepared a criticism and 
commentary of the statement put forth by the Landesgemeinde, 


which on 18 May was sent to Uri, Unterwalden, and Lucerne. 

1. It was shown that the transactions of 6 Aug. 1802 were 
not in any way a political union of Gersau with Schwyz, but simply 
due to the patriotic desire of Gersau to help Schwyz in its struggles 
against the Helvetic republic, and that later (17-18 Aug. 1802) 
Schwyz had asked for, and Gersau had quite of its own free will 
sent, some troops to help—in fact that Gersau had never regarded 
itself or been treated as an integral part of the canton, and that 
therefore Schwyz could not produce any documentary evidence in 
support of such an ungrounded assertion. If such a statement 
were true of Gersau, it was also true of Uri, Unterwalden, Glarus, 
and other cantons which had helped Schwyz in her time of need. 

2. Next, the allegation that the Gersauers had ever bound them- 
selves to Schwyz by a solemn oath taken at a meeting of the 
Landesgemeinde was refuted. Before 1803 the Gersauers had never 
attended or been summoned to any meeting of the Schwyz Landes- 
gemeinde. They had indeed attended several during the period 
1808-1814 while the act of mediation was in force, but this was 
done partly through fear of Napoleon, partly because the Landes- 
gemeinde was then, under the existing constitution, the legislature 
which had jurisdiction over Gersau. Now the act of mediation 
was the work of a foreign usurper, and maintained by force of arms, 
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so that Schwyz could not appeal to these transactions as proving its 
case unless it acknowledged (as no one else did) the legality of the 
act of mediation. Even if at an earlier date there had been any 
such transaction, the solemn recognition of the independence of 
Gersau by Schwyz on 8 March 1814 would have placed matters on 
an entirely different footing. 

It is at this point—18 May 1817—that Pfarrer Rigert brings 
to a close his little book on Gersau, and for a good reason. Schwyz 
finally brought the matter before the diet, before which Gersau, 
strong in the righteousness of its cause and in the firm support of 
Uri, Unterwalden, and Lucerne, laid Rigert’s history (which had 
been drawn up for this purpose by order of the rulers of the little 
republic) as well as a detailed memorial which is printed at the end 
of the history. This memorial gives a short summary of the 
history of Gersau, ‘the smallest republic in Europe, perhaps on 
the face of the earth,’ in order to bring out the facts of its inde- 
pendence of the confederation (it was not even represented in the 
diet), yet of its continual alliance with it. This history is continued 
down to 1817, special stress being laid on the fashion in which 
Schwyz, till 1816, had always treated Gersau as an independent 
though allied state. One interesting point is the statement that the 
resolution of the Schwyz Landesgemeinde on 27 April 1817 was 
not carried by a large majority, and that the voting would probably 
have been the other way had Gersau exercised its supposed right 
of appearing there by its representatives and laying before it the 
true state of the case. It then preceeds to combat and refute the 
assertions of Schwyz as to the operation of the decree of the con- 
gress of Vienna and of the federal pact as regards Gersau. (1) It 
is shown that the former was the result of the desire of the 
monarchs of Europe to smooth down certain differences which had 
arisen between several of the Swiss cantons. How, then, could it 
affect Gersau, which lived in peace with all the world? What 
reason was there why it should mention Gersau unless the decree 
was—though this is contrary to the general opinion—a second act 
of mediation forced on an unwilling people? Why was it never 
submitted to Gersau for acceptance or refusal as it was to every 
village or commune in the entire confederation? The only answer 
is that the congress fully recognised the inherited independence of 
Gersau, and did not dream of interfering with it. (2) The federal 
pact of 1815 could only guarantee to each canton the territories 
which were actually included in it. Now at this time Schwyz 
distinctly recognised Gersau as an independent state—witness its 
letter of 8 March 1814—and had never in any way brought any 
complaint, until the present time, against Gersau. 

It is thus concluded that the congress of Vienna recognised 
Gersau as an exception to the regulations laid down by it, and that 
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Schwyz has no possible ground for appealing to the pact of 1815 
in support of its present extraordinary claims. Is the confederation 
afraid of the overweening power of Gersau? Yet Rome is not 
afraid of San Marino, nor Germany of the Hanse Towns, nor the 
sultan of Ragusa. Has Gersau perchance not fulfilled its duties 
to the fatherland, or done anything wrong? No one can maintain 
this for an instant. Hence the republic prays the diet either to 
maintain it in its ancient rights and liberties, or, if it is thought 
desirable in the interests of the confederation to alter its constitu- 
tion in some way, to permit this to be done by the four cantons 
which have been its protectors and defenders from the earliest 
days. 

It is pitiful to learn that this touching memorial, based on the 
real facts of history, did not influence the diet in favour of Gersau. 
The deputies sent by Gersau, both Camenzinds and one of them 
the Landammann, had not yet reached Bern when on 22 July 
1817 the diet pronounced judgment in favour of Schwyz. 

The exact course of events was as follows.** The petition pre- 
sented to the diet by Gersau was opposed by the representatives of 
Schwyz, who prayed the diet to decree that, ‘ passing over all ques- 
tions as to the former relations between the two parties (relations 
which could no longer subsist in the present political condition of 
Switzerland), the district of Schwyz, by virtue of the declaration of 
the congress of Vienna and of the guarantee of the boundaries of 
every canton contained in the first article of the federal pact, had 
become a portion of the canton of Schwyz, and was for ever to 
remain united with it.’ On the other hand the protectors of Gersau 
—Uri, Unterwalden (Nidwald), and Lucerne—expressed a wish that 
the diet would secure to ‘this most deserving little nation’ the 
continuance of its former independence, or would order that its 
union with Schwyz should be carried out by means of negotiations 
in which the former protectors of Gersau should be entitled to take 
part. The diet, however, by thirteen and a half votes (of which 
one, that of Geneva, was later not ratified by the canton) out of a 
grand total of twenty-two possible votes (including that of Schwyz) 
decided— 


That in consequence of the declaration of the congress of Vienna, 
which had been unanimously accepted by the confederation, and of the 
guarantee of the boundaries of all the cantons contained in the first article 
of the federal pact, the village and district of Gersau shall be united with 
the canton of Schwyz, and shall ever remain a portion of it, and that 
former alliances or protectorates shall not henceforth be taken into con- 
sideration. 


33 The official account and documents are printed in the Repertoriwm der Abschiede 
der eidgenissischen Tagsatzungen aus den Jahren 1814 bis 1848 (Bern, 1874), 
i. 175-6, ii. 870. Camenzind in his history gives one or two further details. 
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Certain cantons (Uri, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Freiburg, Appen- 
zell Ausser-Rhoden, and Zug) wished that, before any decision was 
come to, an attempt at mediation between the parties should if 
possible be made. This suggestion was not accepted ; and as, since 
the proposed appeal had only been made known by Schwyz on 
20 June, many cantons had not had time to instruct their dele- 
gates, they abstained from voting and took the matter ad referendum. 

The diet further decided by seventeen votes— 

That the district of Gersau, as an integral part of the canton of 
Schwyz, is specially commended in a most friendly way to the rulers of 
that canton, who ought of themselves, as they had always hitherto done, 
and as their delegates to the diet had shown some willingness to do, to 
determine the exact relations of the canton to this Gemeinde, with all 
possible regard for the welfare and wishes of Gersau. 


The diet thus sacrificed the tiny republic to considerations of 
policy and expediency. Historically considered, the claims of 
Schwyz were absolutely devoid of any solid foundation, and in 
particular those which were specially mentioned in the recess of the 
diet ; but practically it is certain that the existence of an indepen- 
dent state in the heart of the confederation was very undesirable, 
seeing that all the old classes of ‘ruling cantons,’ ‘allies,’ and 
‘subject lands’ had been swept away, and that the state was now 
made up of twenty-two cantons, independent for very many 
purposes, united for certain matters. Hence, while as students of 
history we must mourn over the extinction of the republic of 
Gersau, which had existed for 486 years (if we reckon from 1332) 
or 428 years (if we reckon from 1390), we must allow that it was 
a necessary if a cruel measure. As each canton had been stripped 
of its subject lands and special privileges in favour of the confede- 
ration, so Gersau in its extinction was treated in the same fashion 
as its greater and more powerful neighbours. We may well sym- 
pathise with the republic in its fall, but we must admit that from a 
practical point of view matters could scarcely have been arranged 
otherwise. 

Gersau submitted perforce to the decrees of the diet, in accord- 
ance with which negotiations were set on foot to fix precisely the 
relations of the district to its new lord. The demands of Gersau, 
in particular for compensation for the loss of the salt monopoly, 
were rejected, and finally on 26 April 1818 the Landsgemeinde 
approved the following provisions (submitted to it by the Landrath) 
as to the incorporation of Gersau : *— 

1. Gersau is admitted to share in all the rights, duties, and 


‘* Camenzind gives all the material points of these provisions. The official docu- 
ment is printed in M. Kothing’s Sammlung der Verfassungen, Gesetze, Verordnungen 
und Beschliisse des Kantons Schwyz, von 1803 bis 1832 (Einsiedeln, 1860), 
pp. 118, 119. 
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political privileges which are enjoyed by other portions of the 
canton. 

2. It is to rank next after the district of Schwyz (in the narrow 
sense). 

8. It is to send six members to the cantonal assembly. 

4. From 1 Jan. 1818 Gersau is in financial matters, advan- 
tages as well as burdens, to be treated on the same footing as the 
rest of the canton. As to the arrears still owing by Gersau to the 
confederation and the canton, they will be taken into consideration 
so as to show as clearly as possible the friendly feelings of Schwyz 
to Gersau. 

5. As Gersau, owing to its standing apart during the last few 
years, enjoyed none of the advantages arising from the capitula- 
tions as regards mercenary soldiers, care will be taken in future 
that Gersau shall be given its rightful share in the disposal of 
vacant commissions. 


IV. Since 1818. 


Since 1818 Gersau has been politically a simple district of the 
canton of Schwyz. The exact meaning of two of the stipulations 
of the decree of 1818 uniting Gersau to Schwyz needs explanation. 
Until 1798 the village of Schwyz had governed its conquests or 
allies, March, Einsiedeln, Kiissnacht, Wollerau, and Pfiffikon, as 
subject lands: in 1803 they were put on the same political footing 
with Schwyz proper; but by an arrangement on 26 June 1814, 
Schwyz proper was to elect two-thirds of the members of the 
Landrath or cantonal assembly, the other five districts electing 
only one-third. Hence Gersau was in 1818 placed on the same 
footing as these five districts, but was not allowed the special 
privileges of Schwyz proper, though permitted to take precedence 
of the five inferior districts and so to rank next to Schwyz proper. 
But this was a purely honorary precedence and implied no special 
political privileges. 

By the cantonal constitution of 18 Feb. 1848, the cantonal 
Landesgemeinde was abolished in favour of a cantonal assembly 
(Kantonsrath), in which the members were elected in proportion to 
the number of burghers in each district. Gersau had then 4383 
qualified burghers, and thus elected three out of the eighty-one 
members of the council. It had too a further advantage arising 
from its secluded position ; for its little territory was at the same 
time one of the six Bezirke of the canton, and one of the thirteen 
Kreisen (electoral divisions) as well as one of the Gemeinden (parish 
or communes) of the canton. Hence its Landsgemeinde still goes 
on for purely local purposes of all kinds, and the old ‘ council’ and 
officers are likewise elected. In this way the shadow of its former 
independence still remains to it, though technically and officially 
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it is only a district of the canton. In fact it is an excellent in- 
stance of home rule in all purely local matters, subject to the 
supremacy of an imperial (in this case a cantonal and a federal) 
assembly. The cantonal constitution, as revised in 1855, 1876-7, 
and 1884, has preserved to Gersau the same privilege of practical 
home rule. Its population having increased, it now chooses four 
out of the eighty-three members of the cantonal assembly. 

Thus Gersau, after the painful experiences she went through from 
1798 to 1818, has found that the change from an independent 
republic to the position of a district, of one member of ce cristal a 
vingt-deux facettes® commonly known as the Swiss confederation, 
has in its practical results been far less than was at one time 
feared. Certainly it was a great apparent loss for Gersau to 
descend from an independent to a dependent position ; but this loss 
is largely made up by the feeling that she is still an honoured 
member of the same confederation which she joined 557 years ago, 
and that now as then she can claim a share in the glorious past 
history not only of her faithful friends and whilom protectors the 
four forest cantons, but of the Everlasting League of which she 
and they were the earliest members and the true founders. C’est 
un des titres de gloire de la Suisse, que de savoir réunir, sans les 
effacer, tant de nationalités diverses ; quoiquil n’y ait pas un citoyen 
de Gersau qui ne regrette son ancienne république, il n’y en a pas un 
non plus qui ne soit bon Suisse et fidele confédéré.® 

W. A. B. Coonmpes. 


% Albert Rilliet, Les Origines de la Confédération Suisse (1869), p. 7. 
3° Gautier, p. 25. 























Notes and Documents 


THE INTRODUCTION OF ENGLISH LAW INTO IRELAND. 


Ir is well known that under John and Henry III several ordinances 
were issued with the object of enforcing English law in Ireland; 
they are noted in Mr. Sweetman’s Calendar of Irish Documents. 
When a change was made in English law a corresponding change 
was made in Irish law. In searching, however, for early copies of 
the English ‘ Registrum Brevium,’ the register of writs current in 
the English chancery, I have come across evidence of a measure 
which seems to have escaped the attention of historians, and yet 
to have been of considerable importance. Henry III, in 1227, sent 
over to Ireland a copy of the English register, and ordained that 
the formulas contained in it should be used in Ireland. A copy ot 
this ordinance is found in the Cottonian MS., Julius D. IL., a 
manuscript which belonged to St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. It is 
found on f. 148 b, and runs thus :-— 


Henricus Dei gracia Rex Anglie, Dominus Hibernie, Dux Normannie 
et Aquietanie, Comes Andegavie, Archiepiscopis, Episcopis, Abbatibus, 
Comitibus, Baronibus, Militibus, Libere Tenentibus, et omnibus Ballivis 
et Fidelibus suis tocius Hibernie salutem. Quum volumus secundum 
consuetudinem regni nostri Anglie singulis conquerentibus de injuria in 
regno nostro Hibernie iusticiam exhiberi, formam brevium de cursu quibus 
id fieri solet presenti scripto duximus inserendam et ad vos transmitten- 
dam, ut per ea que ad casus certos et nominatos in scripto isto justicia inter 
vos per breve et sigillum justiciarii nostri Hibernie teneantur. Teste me 
ipso apud Cant’ decimo die Novembris anno regni nostri xij°, etc. 


Upon this there follows a ‘ Registrum Brevium’ containing 
between fifty and sixty writs, beginning with the ‘ writ of right 
patent.’ The interest of this is twofold. In the first place we 
have a solemn and authoritative introduction into Ireland of the 
English system of procedure. In the second place we have an 
official copy, or rather a copy of an official copy, of the English 
Chancery Register of ‘writs of course (de cursu)’ from an ex- 
tremely early date. I say an extremely early date, for at present 
I have seen no other register so ancient, and know of but two others 
which can be attributed to Henry III’s reign. This would not be 
the place in which to speak of the importance of so old a formulary 
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in our technical legal history, but the ordinance sending the 
English writs into Ireland may be of more general interest. 

I am in duty bound to add that, to all seeming, Henry III was 
not at Canterbury on 10 Nov. 1227. He was there on 30 and 31 
Oct., but on 5 Nov. he was at Rochester, and from 6 to 11 Nov. he 
was at Westminster... Also I must add that the ordinance is not 
on the patent roll or the close roll for the year, nor, as I gather 
from Mr. Sweetman’s calendar, on any other extant roll. This 
fact may be due partly to the length of the registrum which would 
have filled several membranes of parchment, partly to the fact that 
there was no good in enrolling formulas already current in the 
English chancery. As to the date, I can only guess either that 
the transeriber wrote ‘decimo’ (in letters, not figures) in mistake 
for some other word,* or that the copying of the writs took some 
days, and that the date of the ordinance was left in blank until the 
registrum was ready for transmission to Ireland. It will be ob- 
served that the king was at Canterbury within ten days or a week 
of the date thus given, and that the document is found in a Can- 
terbury book. I cannot pretend to skill in paleography, but the 
handwriting of the part of the Cottonian MS. that is in question 
seems to me nearly as old as the transaction which it records, 
while that the register belongs to the early years of Henry’s reign 
is, as I think, very clear indeed from internal evidence. 

F. W. Marrnanp. 


PROJECT FOR TAXATION PRESENTED TO EDWARD I. 


Srupents who have frequented the public record office and the 
archives nationales at Paris know that the documents contained in 
these two great collections are not of the same character. The 
archives nationales contain principally official acts and instru- 
ments, while the wealth of the record office consists mainly in 
confidential letters, mémoires and reports addressed to the kings by 
their officials or their subjects. The difference will be seen by a 
comparison of the ‘Trésor des Chartes’ with the royal letters 
(chancery) or the miscellanea of the treasury of receipts 
(exchequer). It is only in the supplément of the ‘Trésor des 
Chartes’ that one finds some of those private documents which 
abound in the record office, and which have a greater value for the 
modern historian than the formal charters of the chanceries. 
Among these I have happened to find an anonymous memo- 
randum, without date, destined for a king of England who is not 
named. This document, the solitary one of its kind, which would 
more naturally find its place at London than at Paris, was doubtless 
written in France by some agent of the Plantagenets,' and was 


* Possibly the mistake arose from the numeral ‘ 1°’ being read as ‘ 10.’—Ep. E. H. R 
' It is known that in the thirteenth century the kings of England maintained a 
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taken from its author before he had time to send it to England. 
I know no other hypothesis which can explain satisfactorily the 
presence of such a document among the archives of the Capetians. 
I have said that the memorandum is anonymous and undated ; but, 
as the handwriting is of the end of the thirteenth century, and as 
the style is extremely incorrect and shows an imperfect knowledge 
of French, we may conclude that the writer was a foreigner and that 
the king addressed was Edward I. It may be added that the author 
was not a professional scribe, for his writing is heavy, inexperienced, 
and adorned with flourishes of a childish elegance, especially in the 
letters 1, k, and h, which are laboriously decorated. 

It is well known how costly both to England and to France was 
the war which broke out at the end of the thirteenth century 
between Edward I and Philip the Fair—a prelude of the hundred 
years’ war. A precious memorandum informs us about the fiscal 
measures, more or less legal, which Philip the Fair was driven to 
take under these circumstances (‘ Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale,’ xx. 2nd part, p. 127; ef. ‘Revue 
historique,’ March-April 1889). Edward I, after spending all the 
money raised by his dealings with the Jews in 1290, was compelled 
to multiply taxes, and even in April 1297 to order, without con- 
sulting any one, arbitrary exactions which produced one of the 
decisive crises of English constitutional history (Stubbs, ‘ Const. 
Hist.’ ii. 1388). An opportunity was offered, at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, for a political theorist to suggest to his king plans of finan- 
cial reform, and a means of procuring needful resources by the help 
of new expedients. 

Our anonymous writer was one of those devisers of plans who 
scrupulously aimed at gratifying the government by their advice. 
It will be seen in reading the memorandum what are the taxes 
recommended, and how the promulgation of a sumptuary ordinance 
is prepared by the words si comme autre roy ont fait en tans de quere. 
lt may be pointed out that this project of a sumptuary ordinance 
was borrowed both in its idea and its principal dispositions from the 
most recent legislation of the kings of France. Without mention- 
ing the capitularies of the Carolingian kings for the repression 
of luxury,? we may recall the fact that Philip III and Philip IV, 
the first in the Whitsun parlement 1279,' the second in 1294,‘ 
large number of agents on the continent, whether English or French. The famous 
Pierre du Bois, one of the most active publicists who wrote in support of Philip 
the Fair, addressed memoranda also to Edward I (Histoire littéraire de la France, 
xxvi. 504). 

* Vertot, ‘ Dissertation sur l’établissement des lois somptuaires parmi les Francais,’ 
in Mémoires de l’ Académie des Inscriptions, vi. 727. 

3 Bibliothéque de lV’ Ecole des Chartes, xv. 177. 

* Ordonnances du Louvre, i. 541. A translation of the ordonnance of 1297 into 


the dialect of the south has been found in the archives of the Basses-Pyrénées and 
published in the Archives historiques de la Gironde, viii. 304, No. ci. 
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issued, with the consent of the council of their barons and prelates, 
statutes which minutely regulated the costume and daily food of 
the different classes of society. In 1279 and in 1294 France either 
was engaged or was on the point of engaging in costly war. 
Philip III and Philip IV believed that, if they compelled indivi- 
duals to economise, public wealth would proportionately increase 
and the treasury would profit. This astonishing idea of economy 
apparently struck our anonymous writer, and he appropriated it. 
Anyhow a comparison of the articles of his project with the corre- 
sponding paragraphs of the ordonnances of 1279 and 1294 will show 
how he thought fit to modify and render more stringent certain 
points of detail. 

As it is probable that the memorandum never reached its desti- 
nation, it is needless to inquire whether it had any influence on 
the economical legislation of Edward I. As a matter of fact it had 
none: there was no sumptuary law, to our knowledge, passed under 
Edward I. The ordinance of Edward II (August 1316) against 
extravagant housekeeping, the famous statute de cibariis utendis 
(10 Edw. III, c. 3), and the regulations of the parliament of 
Westminster (37 Edw. III, c. 8-14) against luxury in dress and 
diet belong to a later date.» The document printed below is, how- 
ever, not the less interesting, containing as it does the conceptions 
of a thirteenth-century statesman who, while devoted to the in- 
terests of the Plantagenets, was imbued in the fiscal traditions of 
the Capetians. C. V. Lanetots. 


Quedam informatio ad regem pro communi utilitate.® 


A nostre seigneur le roy moustre chil qui a grant volenté de li servir 
toute se vie, si comme il a moustré et dit a pluisieurs du consel ki li 
deussent moustrer et dire le pourfit et l’onneur et le bien de vous et 
de vostre roiaume. Encore le vous mech jou en escrit, si ke vous en 
puissies mix user pour desfendre et recouvrer vostre roiaume et vostre 
terre, et dont vous porres avoir plus grant defaute, chest asavoir d’or et 
d’argent.—Dius et droiture est avoekes vous, et li plaist ke vous le 
voellies sievir, car tout le plus de la boene gent de crestienté vous voelent 
sivir a che faire, mais ke vous avez poir d’aus aidier d’argent. Argent 
ares vous ases, mais ke vous voellies ordener levie de le bone gent de 
vostre roiaume d’Engletere: ke che ke il mettent en despens niet pour- 
fitablement, ke il voelent che mectre en honneur et en pourfit de vous et 
de vostre roiaume d’Engletere, lequelle cose il fferjont volentiers, mais 
ke vous chele vie voellies ordener et moustrer avoeques, si comme autre 
roy ont fait en tans de guere. 

Au coumenchement cascuns archeveskes et eveskes aient xii 


5 See especially the ordinance of Edward II, Langley, 6 Aug. 1316 (the year 
1316 was marked in England by terrible famines): Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Edward I and Edward IT (Rolls series), i. 238. On the laws of Edward III relative 
to eating, see Longman, The Life and Times of Edward the Third, i. 83. 

* Archives nationales, J. 1034, No. 43. 
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chevaus, iiii clers et iiii escuiers, des quel cascuns ara de sen sei- 
gneur une reube par an, et leur seigneur iii, et nient plus. Li dras ke li 
eveskes usera soit dele valeur de iii s. l’aune; des clers ii s. et vi 
deniers l’aune, et des escuiers ii s. l’aune, et nient plus.’ 

Item ke toutes les dames du roiaume d’Engletere si tiegnent a leur 
reubes ke eles ont, et ke cascun an eles aient une reube de iii s. l’aune, 
ansi comme li eveske et li chevalier ont, et nient plus.® 

Item, tant comme au mangier des archevekes et eveskes, il aient 
ii mes de char au diner, l’un quit en yaue, et l’autre en rost; au 
souper i mes de char rostie et nient plus. Et au premier mes, il aient 
cherevoise a boire, et au secont vin ; au souper, cherevoise sans vin.’ 

Item ke nus archeveskes, eveskes, contes, barons, ne riches hom ne 
faichent nule genneraus feste u doignent a mengier a nului, se ne sont 
a gent qui soient leur ostes ke il herberguent avoec aus, et soient pris en 
le maniere devant dite. 

Item ke nostres sires li rois, contes, barons et toute manire de gent 
tienent et tenir fachent de mengier et de boire et de vesteure tant comme 
le were dure. 

Item ke chascuns escuiers et chevaliers ki aient xxx livrées de 
rente, aient cheval et soient varni d’armes.!° 

Item ke chascuns bourgeois et frans hom ki ait de biens a la valeur 
de v™ mars d’estellins aient keval et soient varni d’armes.!° 

Item cascun markeant lombart et li autre estraine paieront volentiers 
pour cascun sas de laine a passer en Holande ou en Brebant la ou nostre 
sire le roi plaira v mars d’estellin pour le sas a laine de le were, et pour 
cascun lest de quir v mars.!! 


* Cf. statute of 1279: Nus prelaz ne puisse faire ne avoir en unan plus de titi paires 
de robes vaires, ne dont Vaune de Paris coute plus de xxx s. de tournois, se il n’avoit 
plus de vii mile livrées de terre a tournois, et cil n’en pourroit avoir que v au plus. 
Statute of 1294: Negus prelatz, tant sia grantz, no pusca aver rauba per son cors de 
plus de xxv sols de torn. Vauna de Paris. 

® Statute of 1279: Que nule dame ne damoisele, en quel estat que ele soit, ou 
conbien que ele soit grant dame, ne puisse avoir ensamble que iiii paires, se ele n’est 
fame ou fille de home qui ait plus de v™ livrées de terre a tournois ... et cele ne 
pourra avoir au plus que v peres de robes, ne de plus grant pris que de wrx s. 
de tournois V’'aune a Vaune de Paris. Statute of 1294: Nulha damaizela, si elha 
no es castelana ou dona de ii™ libres de terra o de plus, n’aura mas un parelh de 
raubas Van. E cela en aura ii parelhs et non plus. 

® Statute of 1279: Prelaz, ne chevaliers, ne clers, ne autres dow reaume, en quel 
estat que il soit, ne puisse doner a mengier fors iti mes touz simples, en le maniere 
que qui vodra doner potage, se il a celui potage ou aveques celui potage char ou poisson, 
qui soit contez pour wn des trois mes .. .; ne notet l’en que fruiz ne fromages doie 
estre contez pour mes, se n’est a tarte ow en flaons. Cf. statute of 1294, art. 13. 

Statute of 1279: Il est ordené que tuit li chevalier et li gentil del roiaume de 
France qui ont ii livrées de terre au tournois ou plus, et tous les bourgeois qui ont, 
que en terre que en mueble, la valeur de mil et v° de tournois ou plus, tiegnent com- 
munement une jument qui puisse porter faon ...; et tout li grant home qui ont 
pasture souffisant tiengnent haraz de jumenz de vi ow de titi aw moins. 

" On the state of the customs revenue during the reign of Edward I see Stubbs, 
op. cit. ii. 548, and Hubert Hall, The Customs Revenue of England, London, 1885, i. 68. 
In 1275 an assembly of prelates, magnates, and communities had granted dimidiam 
marcam de quolibet sacco lane... et wnam marcam de qualibet lesta coriorum, 
exeuntibus regnum Anglie. But there remained to the crown, in times of necessity, the 
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Item de t[rJestoutes markeandises entrans en le tere ou isans hors de le 
tere d’Engletere, ke on pait de cascun xx s. xii d. du vendeur, a 
maintenir le vere. 

Item de toutes markeandises vendues dedens le roiaume soit paié pour 
cascuns xx s., du vendeur ii s., a maintenir le were. 

Item pour cascun quartier de fourment vendu [soit] paiié du vendeur 
iii d.; de l’orge ii d.; du soill iid.; de l’avaine i d.; des feves i d.; 
des pois i d. ; du mestellon i d., a maintenir le were. 

Item de cascun buef et de cascune vake [soit] paié du vendeur iii 
d. ; pour pore, ii d. ; pour mouton ii d. ; pour veel ii d. 

Item ke tout markeant estraine puisent venir et markeander sain et 
sauf par tout le royaume d’Engletere, paiant leur droiture devant dit, 
hormis chiaus du roiaume de Franche, ou ke il soient en were contre le 
roiaume d’Engletere ou en aiue de w{ejre contre nostre sener le roi. 

Et puis ke li estraine markeant voelent aider a le were maintenir 
bien le doivent voloir et soutenir les gens du roiaume d’Engletere.—Et ke 
nostres sires li rois voelle aidier et grase faire a tous les chevaliers et 
esquilers ki seront en son serviche en le were du roiaume soient respitié 
de leur detes tant come il seront en le were hor du roiaume.—Et sachiés, 
sire, se vous voles hastievment faire l’ordonnanche de la laine, pour che 
ke li tans aproche ke l’ordonnanche plaira bien as markeans estraines 
de paiier v mars pour le sac, vous en ares davantage dedens vi mois 
e mille mars '? mai ke vo gent de levier [sic] vous voelent aidier a cous 
de markeans. 


SIR ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, AND THE RELIEF OF TAUNTON. 


In a recently published volume,' I called in question Cooper’s asser- 
tion that he ‘ received orders to attempt the relief of Taunton, and 
a commission from . . . the Earl of Essex to command in chief for 
that design, which, having received the addition of some forces, 
under the command of Major-General Holborn . . was. . happily 
effected.’? One of the reasons which I gave for believing that Cooper 


expedient of levying an extraordinary custom upon the staple commodities exported 
from England. In 1294, under the pressure of a French war, Edward I obtained 
the consent of the merchants to a great increase of the customs, or maltéte: Cus- 
tumam .. . de lanis et coriis exeuntibus regnum regi gratanter concesserunt, videlicet 
de quolibet sacco lane v marcas ... , de quolibet lasto coriorwm decem [another 
manuscript : quinque] marcas. Our author wrote perhaps before that maltéte of 1294. 
He wrote most likely before a.p. 1297, for he suggests the imposition of a maletéte in 
England, without alluding to the exclusive recognised (in 1297) right of parliament 
to authorise taxation of wool as well as general taxation; see the Confirmation of 
Charters. (Select Charters, p. 495.) The idea, however, was still maintained, after 
the Confirmatio Cartarum of 1297, that the king had a right to close his ports to 
alien merchants, and therefore to tax them. But it seemed proper to Edward I to 
come to an arrangement with the tradesmen who usually visited his kingdom; the 
Carta mercatoria reduced the irregularities of the imposts exacted from them to a 
fixed scale on 1 Feb. 1303. 

See an estimate of the value of the staple exports and customs, by H. Hall 
p. cit. ii. 74. 

1 The Great Civil War, ii. 38, note 2. ? Christie, i. app. xxxi. 
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was subordinated to Holborn, not Holborn to Cooper, was that in 
Essex’s commission, Cooper was bidden to receive orders from ‘myself, 
both Houses of Parliament, or the Serjeant-Major-General of the 
Western Counties.’ The latter person, I went on to say, is of 
course Holborn, and Cooper’s assertion is thus disposed of. 

My attention has since been called by Mr. Julian Corbett to the 
fact that the Sergeant-Major-General of the Western Counties was 
not Holborn but Waller, and that this part of my argument, there- 
fore, falls to the ground. Further examination has convinced me 
that he is in the right on this point. I am, however, convinced 
that the conclusion to which I came is on other grounds still un- 
assailable, and as anything which bears upon the character of the 
future earl of Shaftesbury is worthy of examination, I shall make 
no excuse for producing the evidence which exists, and which shows 
that Cooper’s account of the matter was quite inaccurate. 

In the first place the commission itself reads as follows :*— 


Robert Earle of Essex de. To Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper. 


By vertue of the power and authority given me by an ordinance of the 
Lords and Comons in Parliament I doe constitute and appoynte you 
Comander in Cheife of all those forces of horse and foote drawne out of 
the garrisons of Weymouth, Warham, and Poole for the present expedicion 
to serve for ye defence of the King, Parliament, and Kingdome as above 
mencioned. These are therefore to will and require you to take the said 
forces in to your charge, and diligently to execute and performe the duty 
of your place as comander in cheife, hereby requiring and comanding all 
officers and souldyers belonging to the said forces to obey you as their 
comander in cheife for the service aforemenconed, according to this com- 
mission given you, and you likewise to obey and follow such order and 
direccion as you shall receive from my selfe, both houses of Parliament, or 
the Sergt. Major Generall of the Westerne Countyes. Given under my 
hand and seale this one and thirtith day of October 1644. Essex. 


It is to be observed that, in the first place, there is nothing in the 
commission about commanding a single man excepting the drafts 
from the garrisons, and in the second place, there is nothing in it 
about the relief of Taunton. An entry in the day book of the 
committee of both kingdoms of the.same date, 31 Oct., explains 
how things stood :— 

That it be returned in answer to y® proposicion of y® gent. of y® West 
that, soe long as y® King’s army doth keepe in a body, they cannot advise 
y® deviding of of forces, but soe soone as y® king shall dispose of his 
forces the Committee will first take into consideration their desire for 
sending St William Waller into y® West. 


I interpret the two documents together to mean that the 
western committee asked that Waller should be sent to relieve 
Taunton. In consequence, however, of the king’s threatening 

8 Shaftesbury MSS., P.R.O., Section ii. No. 46. 
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position after the battle of Newbury (27 Oct.) the committee of 
both kingdoms postponed sending Waller, but to prevent future 
loss of time, Essex gave Cooper a commission to command the 
drafts from the garrisons, that he and they might be ready to 
serve under Waller, whenever Waller was able to advance. 

A further letter of the committee of both kingdoms to Waller 
on 6 Nov., three days before the king relieved Donnington Castle, 
shows that, though they still felt that Waller could not be spared, 
they were growing uneasy about Taunton, and therefore wished 
him to despatch a thousand horse to its relief.‘ 


S',—Having taken into consideration y* condition of y* towne of Taunton 
where neere a thousand of the well affected of ye West that have declared 
themselves for y® Parliamt are straitely beseiged by ye Enemy: wee have 
thought fitt to desire you to send a thousand of yo" horse into y* West 
for releife thereof, w°* wee are the rather induced unto because they may 
hinder y* levyes and contribucions made for y* king in those parts: and in 
case this shall make a diversion of y® king’s army, and that he shall send 
some force upon y® reare of those horse; wee thinke fitt that you march 
into y° West w' all y* rest of yo™ horse and dragoones. And if the king 
shall send a greater body into y® West, wee shall take care to send such 
other forces as shall be necessary for your assistance. . . Wee have written 
to y® Governo" of Warham, Poole, Weymouth and Lyme, soe soone as 
yo" horse shall come into those parts, to send as many foote to joyne with 
them for their assistance as they can, leavying a competent strength for 
securing of their guarrisons. 


On 8 Nov. these instructions are countermanded :— 


We wrote unto you formerly to send 1000 horse into the West for the 
reliefe of Taunton, but this day having received intelligence that yesterday 
his Mati¢ marched out of Oxford with all his forces. . . wee have thought fitt 
to desire you if this information shall prove true not to send away those 
1000 horse nor any other of your forces, but to keepe them together till 
this exigeant be over. 


On 11 Nov. Sir W. Waller replies from Newbury :— 


I have received yo" command for the releiving of Taunton,> which I 
suppose to be pre-countermanded by a former letter sent downe about 3 
dayes agoe, in regard of his Ma‘ advance towards us. Concerning the 
West, besides y® obedience I owe yo" Lo?* commands, I have a parti- 
cular inclinacion to doe service to those parts, and I am extreamely sensible 
of y® sad condition of that poore towne of Taunton and ye good people 
that are in it. 


He proceeds to speak of the weakness of his troops, so that he 
cannot spare one thousand horse, and then goes on :— 

For the present releife of Taunton I shall humbly offer this, that 
Colonell Ludlowes and Col. Fitz-James his Regiment wt 200 commanded 


‘ This and the following documents are taken from the books of the committee of 
both kingdoms in the P.R.O. 
* This letter is not in the letter book. 
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Horse of mine owne, under y® comando of Comissary Gn" Vandruiske 
may be sent downe to joyne with and comand y* Dorsetshire Horse, and 
I shall send Majo" gn" Holborne downe to draw out y* foote (out of y® 
severall guarrisons) and to command all in cheife w'* w strength (w°™ 
is as much as y® committee in those parts have desired from me) I make 


noe question but Taunton may be releived, and his Ma** levyes broken in 
those parts. 


Here then we have Waller, from whom by Essex’s commission 
Cooper was commanded to receive orders, distinctly stating that 
Holborne was ‘to command all in chief,’ not merely his own con- 
tingent. 

The remainder of the correspondence tells the same tale. On 


14 Nov. the committee of both kingdoms wrote to Manchester and 
the other commanders as follows :— 


Wee received a lre of the 11" of this instant from St W. Waller, wherein 
for the releife of Taunton hee makes offer that Coll. Ludlowes and Col. 
Fitz-James his regiment with 200 comanded horse of his owne under y® 
comand of Com.-Gen" Vandrusk may bee sent downe to joyne with and 
comand the Dorset shyre horse. And that hee will send Maj Gen" 
Holburne to draw out the foote out of the severall guarrisons and to 
command all in cheife, all which wee doe approve of, and desire you to 
give them yo" advise concerning their safest passage into those parts. 


This letter is crossed by one from Waller also on 14 Nov. 


I am under a persecution wt the perpetuall clamo's I receive out of 
y® West, concerning the sad distressed condition of Taunton, for releife 
whereof I am ready to send downe a party of 500 horse, and Colonell 
Holborne to comand all in chiefe, I thought it fit before his goeing to 
dispatch him unto you, and to desire by him that there may be a fort- 
night’s pay disbursed to those poore foote, w°® I left in Dorsetshire w*" 
will be a great incouragement. I am confident this gallant gentleman 
will give you a very good accompt of those westerne parts, and be a meanes 
to devide the King’s forces if he may be forthwith dismissed. 


On 20 Nov. the committee again writes to Waller, sending the 
letter by Major-General Holborn. 


There is 800" provided for yo" foot in Dorsetshire which is to bee sent 
to them forthwith : and wee shall send some money speedily unto your 
other forces. Wee have dismissed Maj Gen" Holburne, and hope you 
will bee carefull to despatch him away into y* West soe soone as the present 


service you are about can permit. 
The next entry is in the day book of the committee, on 27 Nov. 


That St" W™ Waller doe send forthwith to the West the party designed 
for releife of Taunton. 


Finally the committee tenders its thanks ‘on 28 Dee. to Holborn 
and not to Cooper. 


Wee have understood yor relieving of Taunton which wee looke upon 


as a very good service, and hope you will have oportunity of further 
service there to enable you to it. 
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After this, I think the conclusion is justifiable that when Cooper 
wrote of himself as merely receiving ‘the addition of some forces 
under the command of Major-General Holborn,’ instead of saying 
that he was placed under Holborn, he gave an inaccurate account of 
the matter. 

It must be remembered that there is no question of Cooper’s 
attempting to deceive any one. His misstatement was confined to 
a private diary, where it remained till Mr. Christie unearthed it a 
few years ago. It is, however, useful to be able to test a famous 
man’s veracity in a case in which his own vanity is concerned, and 
the test here given is certainly complete enough. 


SaMvuEL R. GARDINER. 


CROMWELL AND THE INSURRECTION OF 1655. 
III. Mr. Palgrave’s Theory Examined. 


I wit now proceed briefly to examine Mr. Palgrave’s account of 
the rising, to show on what evidence he replies, and in what manner 
he makes use of that evidence. In the beginning of his first article 
in this Review he stated that his attempt to show Cromwell’s com- 
plicity in the insurrection of 1655 was based ‘not on inference, far 
less on misrepresentation, but on direct documentary evidence.’ ! 
In his last article he calls the special attention of his readers to 
three points which he complains that I have ignored. These three 
points are the main pillars of his theory. ‘On three occasions 
Cromwell appeared upon the scene. These occasions import much ; 
they bind together the mass of circumstantial indirect evidence 
of Cromwell’s complicity in the insurrection.’ ? 

The first of these appearances is, according to him, Cromwell’s 
direct intervention to free the conspirators at Dover. ‘For this in- 
tervention Mr. Palgrave does not quote any order or letter of Crom- 
well’s. He relies on a letter to Thurloe. ‘Proof of this fact lies 
in the words written by the deputy-governor to Thurloe.’ * 

The third of these appearances is Cromwell’s supposed interven- 
tion to prevent Major Butler from attacking the Salisbury insur- 
gents. As before Mr. Palgrave quotes no letter or order of Cromwell’s. 
He relies on a letter from Butler to Cromwell in which there is not 
even a mention of any orders. ‘ The tone of this letter shows,’ &c. 
&c. In each of these cases, therefore, Mr. Palgrave’s proof does 
not consist in a fact stated by his authorities, but in an inference 
of his own which he assumes to be a fact.‘ 


1 English Hist. Review, iii. 522. 2 English Hist. Review, iv. 124. 

8 Quarterly Review, clxii. 423; English Hist. Review, iii. 524; iv. 125. 
planation of this letter is stated in English Hist. Review, iii. 345. 

* For my explanation of this letter v. p. 328, ante; for the letter itself, p. 127, ante. 


My ex- 
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The second occasion is the only one for which Mr. Palgrave has 
any direct documentary evidence, and it is interesting to observe 
what the document is and in what manner it is treated. 

Cromwell’s second appearance on the scene, says Mr. Palgrave, 
‘was his sending pretended army mutineers to Dover to encourage 
Lord Rochester to proceed with his undertaking.’ * 


According to information imparted to the king by Cromwell’s nephew, 
Colonel William Cromwell, ‘ my lord of Rochester was known to Cromwell 
to be in England as soon as he landed,’ and was met by pretended agents 
from the army, Rochester’s friends ‘ in show,’ but the Protector’s ‘really,’ 
who, to make the earl ‘ have the greater confidence’ in the enterprise, 
gave him false offers of co-operation, and assurances that Cromwell’s 
soldiers were ripe for mutiny.® 


The document upon which these statements are based is an 
unsigned letter addressed by Herbert Price to secretary Nicholas. 


Colonel Cromwell told me [writes Price] that my Lord of Rochester 
was known to Cromwell to be in England as soon as he landed, and that 
he was permitted to make those essays on purpose to make him have the 
greater confidence in those persons he communicated with, as he would 
intimate, of the army ; whereby Cromwell would learn always what was 
to be done, those being his friends really, ours in show.’ 


A comparison of Mr. Palgrave’s statements with his authority 
reveals this instructive fact: the time, the place, and the nature 
of the communications between Rochester and the pretended army 
mutineers are not contained in the authority. As in the other two 
cases they are inferences of Mr. Palgrave’s own, and inferences of 
the most doubtful value.*® 

In addition to this the authority itself, the sole authority for 
this story, is of the smallest possible value. In the first place it is 
the merest piece of hearsay, A says B said, C said, D did so and so. 
In the second place the reporters are persons of very little credit. 
Herbert Price who tells the story to Nicholas was a gossiping busy- 
body contemptuously described by Clarendon as ‘a man that 
affected to know or to be thought to know the greatest secrets.’ 
His letters to Nicholas are full of startling revelations of which 
Nicholas took no notice. Price accused Buckingham and others of 
betraying the secrets of the royalists at the very time when it was 
his own inquisitiveness and propensity to gossip which had revealed 
to Cromwell the secret of the king’s removal to Zealand.° 
The person who told the story to Price was, according to Mr. 


5 English Hist. Review, iv. 125. 
7 Egerton MSS. 2535, f. 637. 

8 V. p. 314 ante on the question whether Rochester landed at Dover. 
® Rebellion, xiv. 141; Egerton MSS. 2535. 






6 Quarteriy Review, clxii. 423. 
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Palgrave, ‘Colonel William Cromwell, Cromwell’s nephew.’ This 
suggests Mrs. Gamp’s appeals to Mrs. Harris. There was never 
any such person. Cromwell’s brothers died without issue.'® 

This is the sum total of the evidence on which Mr. Palgrave 
relies to prove these three interventions of Cromwell’s which import 
so much. If this be what he describes as ‘direct documentary 
evidence,’ it is not difficult to estimate the value of ‘the mass of 
circumstantial indirect evidence ’’ above mentioned. 

A point of equal importance in Mr. Palgrave’s account of the 
plot is the statement that Cromwell had ‘ complete foreknowledge’ 
of the coming insurrection. He represents Cromwell as claiming 
in the declaration concerning the insurrection that he ‘had know- 
ledge of the whole design . .. and of the particular persons 
engaged therein.’'' The quotation misrepresents the sense of the 
paragraph from which it is taken. Moreover it does not refer to 
the rising which actually took place in March, but to the earlier 
insurrection planned to take place at the end of January 1655, 
when parliament rose.'* This complete foreknowledge was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Palgrave’s account, derived from Sir Richard Willis, a 
member of the Sealed Knot, and at the same time in Cromwell’s 
pay.’ This supposition is advanced as a theory in the earlier 
article, and stated as a fact in the later ones. In answer to this 
theory I argued that the treason of Willis began much later, and 
that there is no evidence that he was in the Protector’s pay in 
1654. In support of his own view Mr. Palgrave quotes a passage 
from Phillips’s continuation of Baker’s ‘ Chronicle,’ statements 
made in 1659 to the effect that Willis had been ‘several years’ in 
Cromwell’s service, a letter attributed to Willis in the Thurloe 
papers, and a petition addressed by Willis to Cromwell during his 
imprisonment in 1654." 

The statements contained in the letters of 1659, and the passage 
from Phillips, are not sufficiently precise to be of any use in deter- 
mining the date when the connexion between Willis and the 
government began." From the request contained in Willis’s 


© I fancy Mr. Palgrave means Major William Cromwell, Cromwell’s cousin. But 
the person to whom Price refers is undoubtedly Colonel John Cromwell, third son of 
the Protector’s uncle Sir Oliver Cromwell, and at this time an officer in the Dutch 
service. There is no evidence that he derived his information from any other source 
than common rumour (Noble, House of Cromwell, i. 50-56). 

" English Hist. Review, iii. 524. 

% A Declaration of His Highness, by the Advice of his Council showing the 
Reasons of their Proceedings for securing the Peace of the Commonwealth, 1655, p. 28; 
Old Parliamentary History, xx. pp. 451, 452. 

13 Quarterly, clxii. 436. “ English Hist. Review, iii. 741. 

'’ Phillips simply says, speaking of the rising of 1655: ‘ There was a foundation 
laid . . . of a general rising in every county, had not Cromwell sparing no cost to 
maintain his instruments of deceit, for he had his spies ready hired not only here in 
all corners, such as counterfeiting themselves zealous royalists, insinuated into their 
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petition Mr. Palgrave concludes that he was ‘on good terms with 
the government.’ As the request was not granted it proves that 
the government was not on good terms with Willis. At the same 
time Willis begged for his liberty in the most abject terms. He 
was released, but so were thirty-five other state prisoners, and he 
was released on the condition of finding security for 5,000/. that he 
would act nothing prejudicial to the state.'© These are hardly 
signs of exceptional favour. Mr. Palgrave’s last proof is ‘a letter 
to Secretary Thurloe proposing to discover conspiracies against the 
Protector’s person, printed in the Thurloe papers, and attributed by 
the editors to Willis.’!7 The paper is not dated and the internal 
references are too vague to fix the date. There is no contemporary 
endorsement to justify the editors in assigning it to Willis. They 
did not know his handwriting, as their failure to identify subsequent 
letters really written by him proves. The letter is not in the hand- 
writing of Willis, nor does it at all resemble his handwriting. It is 
signed by a name he never uses, and composed in a phraseology he 
never employs.'® 

It is difficult to fix the date when the treason of Willis com- 
menced. Willis himself states (and it is intrinsically likely) that 
he did not enter the Protector’s service till he had undergone several 
imprisonments.'® He was imprisoned from June to September 
1654, and from June to December 1655.” 

In the summer of 1656 he was in communication with Thurloe. 
There are six letters amongst the Thurloe papers from Willis to 
Thurloe, beginning in August 1656, and signed by the names of 
Edwards.or Barret. Amongst the Rawlinson MSS. is also a paper 
of some importance endorsed by Thurloe ‘ notes of a discourse with 
R. W. August 1656,’ and also ‘intelligence received Sept. 3, 1656.’! 
The connexion therefore began between December 1655 and August 
1656. 

Willis alone, had he been in Cromwell’s service since 1654, could 
not have supplied the complete foreknowledge which Mr. Palgrave 


councils and betrayed them (of which number Sir Richard Willis at last became 
shrewdly suspected to be one),’ Baker’s Chronicle, ed. 1670, p. 642. 

16 Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1654, pp. 293, 354; Rawlinson MSS. A. 328, 
f. 120. 

 Thurloe, i. 757. 

8 For these statements about the handwriting of Willis, I rely on the authority 
of Mr. Macray, who is familiar with it from the specimens amongst the Clarendon 
Papers. The writing of Willis is extremely peculiar, ‘ more unlike to be counterfeited 
by another, or disguised by himself than any I know of,’ as Broderick writes to Hyde, 
Clarendon Papers, iii. 564. 

® Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, p. 232. 

*° Calendar State Papers, 1654, pp. 354; Perfect Proceedings, 28 June-5 July 
1655, p. 4773; Rawlinson MSS. A. xxxiii. 483. 

2! Thurloe, v. 344, 354, 595, 653, 657, 667; Rawlinson MSS. A. xli. 576. These 
letters of Willis were first identified by Mr. Macray. 
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attributes to the Protector. It was, therefore, necessary for the 
completeness of his theory to find some one to supply full informa- 
tion concerning the designs of the Levellers and the army mutineers 
also. Such an informer, according to Mr. Palgrave, Cromwell 
possessed in the person of Richard Overton. Richard Overton, he 
asserts, was in the winter of 1654 in Cromwell’s service, was his 
devoted servant, and was employed by him to get up the mutiny in 
the Scotch army, for which Major-General Robert Overton suffered. 

The evidence advanced for this statement is of the same nature 
as the evidence about Willis. Mr. Palgrave adduces three docu- 
ments. The first of these is a letter from Richard Overton to 
Thurloe, dated 6 Sept. 1654, offering his services to the government 
to prevent disturbances. There is no proof that this offer was 
accepted. The life of Richard Overton, both before and after the 
offer, renders it improbable that it was accepted. Under the Common- 
wealth he had been prominent as one of Cromwell’s deadliest 
enemies. In the spring of 1655 he fled from England with Sexby, 
and like him entered the service of Charles II. Mr. Palgrave’s 
proof that Richard Overton’s offers were accepted is, that, im- 
mediately after this offer to Thurloe, ‘Overton was attending the 
anabaptist meetings in London, and exhibiting the two sheepskins 
quite full of Spanish pistoles ’ that he had brought over for the con- 
spirators, &c.” The defect of this proof is that Mr. Palgrave’s 
dates are wrong. Overton’s performances with the ‘ sheepskins full 
of Spanish pistoles’ took place in the winter of 1655-6, a year too 
late for his theory. The date is fixed by the fact that the money 
was sent him by Sexby after Sexby’s visit to Spain (July 1655) and 
his return to Flanders (Dec. 1655). At that time Richard Overton 
was in possession of a commission from Charles II * and working 
for the royalists. 

The proof that Richard Overton was employed to get up the 
mutiny in the Scotch army and the seizure of Hull is equally 
valueless. Dyer, Sexby’s servant, made in 1658 two depositions. 
In one he says that Sexby told him that Colonel Overton, who was 
in Scotland, was to seize on General Monk and his headquarters 
with the regiment he had there. In the other he says that Richard 
Overton was ‘to cut off the headquarters in Scotland and deliver 
up Hull.’ The two depositions are contradictory, one of them is in 
error, and Mr. Palgrave has carefully based his theory on the erro- 
neous one. Like the clerk who took down Dyer’s depositions, he 
has confused the two Overtons.™ 


2 English Hist. Review, iii, 532. 
8 Thurloe, vi. 831, 832; Calendar Clarendon Papers, iii. 40, 51, 70; ibid. pp. 
55, 56; Egerton MSS. 2535, f. 396. 
** The first of these two papers is a carefully written statement of nine pages signed 
by Dyer. The second is five pages of rough notes of Dyer’s examination not signed 
VOL. IV.—NO. XV. MM 
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As in the case of Willis, so in the case of Richard Overton, Mr. 
Palgrave’s proofs fail to resist the slightest examination. The theory 
of ‘ complete foreknowledge’ may, therefore, be dismissed to keep 
company with the story of the three apparitions. These are the 
chief points of Mr. Palgrave’s case. I might take the minor points 
one by one and deal with them in the same way, but it is not neces- 
sary and it would be tedious. The examples already given suffice to 
show how the case against Cromwell is got up. The details and 
the minor points are treated with just the same mixture of imagi- 
nation and inaccuracy. For instance, in treating of the incidents of 
Jan. 1655 Mr. Palgrave says: ‘The royalists as a body were in the 
winter of 1654-5 peaceful and quiescent, the design on the Welsh 
castles was a farce, Cromwell’s hand is visible in the distribution of 
arms among the royalists.’® Of the error contained in the first of 
these propositions the correspondence already printed, and the still 
larger amount which I have not printed, contains ample proof. Mr. 
Palgrave’s proof of Cromwell’s complicity in the distribution of arms 
among the royalists consists in the statement that Cromwell sent 
‘a military escort ’ to convoy one of these consignments of arms into 
Derbyshire. The real nature of this supposed ‘ military escort ° is 
sufficiently explained by a royalist letter amongst Thurloe’s manu- 
scripts. ‘Two soldiers in countryman’s attire travelled with the 
carriers till they saw the arms lodged ; then, taking a party of horse 
that lodged near them, seized the gentlemen to whom the arms 
were brought.’ * The genuine character of this scheme for supplying 
arms is proved by the manner in which its organiser was treated 
by friends and foes. Major Henry Norwood was imprisoned by the 
Protector for his share in this affair, and not released till March 
1659. At the Restoration he received the distinction of being 
appointed to act as body squire of the king at his coronation, and 
held various posts of trust under the government of Charles II.” 
As to the plot to surprise the castles of Denbigh and Beaumaris, it 
may not have been very dangerous to the government, but there is 
ample proof of the genuineness of the design, and the sincerity of 
the chief actors. Bayley and Stephens both suffered imprisonment 
for the king during the Protectorate, both were knighted by him, 
and both were rewarded at the Restoration. In the same manner 
the fidelity of the messengers who passed between the king and 
the English royalists in February 1655 is attested. Ross, Halsall, 


by him. Apart from the mention contained in this second paper there is no sugges- 
tion of any connexion between Richard Overton and Hull. On the other hand Robert 
Overton lived just outside Hull, and was for many years governor of Hull; a portion 
of his regiment was in garrison there in December 1654. 

* English Hist. Review, iii. 728. 

*6 Rawlinson MSS. A. xxi. f. 448. 

*7 Burton’s Diary, iv. 151; Kennet, Register, p. 421; see also Pepys, Correspond- 
ence, i. 194; Letters to Sir J. Williamson, pp. 33, 149. 
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and Trelawny were all rewarded when Charles enjoyed his own 
again.”§ 

In exactly the same way, with no knowledge of the lives of the 
persons referred to, and the smallest possible amount of evidence 
about their actions, Mr. Palgrave assumes that certain persons con- 
cerned in getting up the rising of March were agents of Cromwell’s 
and not honest royalists. Iwill take the strongest of his cases, the 
only one in which there is any apparent foundation for a charge 
of double dealing. 

Mr. Palgrave supposes the plot against Chester and the rising 
in Wiltshire to have been alike manufactured by Cromwell’s agents.” 
It has been shown already that in the Wiltshire case he mistook 
Dowthwaite, a genuine royalist, for a Cromwellian trepanner ; in 
the Chester case he falls again into the same error. ‘The duper,’ 
he writes, ‘was Colonel Worthing.’ The supposition is not based 
ona very large knowledge of the man’s career, for Mr. Palgrave has 
failed to discover his real name. Colonel Robert Werden was the 
son of John Werden of Chester, and had commanded a regiment of 
horse in the king’s service.*° Under the Commonwealth he tried 
to play a double part, and in order to serve the king the better pre- 
tended to serve the government. Two letters, one to Scott, and 
the other to Thurloe, show that he had given information to 
the first, and promised to do so to the second.*' The Protector’s 
government doubted the value of his information and the sincerity 
of his professions, for he was unable, after the revelation of his 
share in the plot against Chester, to obtain exemption from the tax 
imposed on the cavaliers.* At the same time many of his own 
party suspected him, though he always succeeded in retaining the 
confidence of the Cheshire royalists.* Werden took part in Sir 
George Booth’s rising, for which cause all his estates were confis- 
cated by act of parliament. After the failure of the rising some 
royalists accused him of misconduct, but on examination Hyde and 
the king found nothing which reflected upon his credit. On the 
Restoration these charges were renewed, and Werden was imprisoned. 
Werden petitioned to be restored to the king’s favour, stating that 
nothing of treachery or falsehood had been fastened on him, his 
application to his Majesty’s enemies was only to preserve himself 


28 T have taken the trouble to trace in detail the fortunes of these men, but con- 
siderations of space prevent me from doing more than summarising the results here. 
If Mr. Palgrave likes to select a test case, I should be pleased to supply him with de- 
tailed evidence respecting it. 

° Quarterly Review, clxii. pp. 424, 435. 

% Diary of Richard Symonds, p. 258; Ormerod, ed. Helsby, ii. 328. 

3! Thurloe, iii. 337; iv. 315. 8 Thid. iv. 315, 449. 

33 Calendar Clarendon Papers, ii. 361, iii. 152, 245; Egerton MSS, 2535, f. 195. 

% 27 Aug. 1659, Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1659-60, pp. 94, 154. 

% Life of Dr. Barwick, pp. 476, 492, 511. 
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for future service.** The accusation against Colonel Werden was 
taken into consideration by the king in full council, and he was 
triumphantly acquitted. 

There was read a large attestation under the hands of Sir George 
Booth and the greatest part of the gentlemen of the county of Chester 
declaring that they ever found the said Colonel Worden in all his Majesty's 
concernments not only faithful, but so industrious and prudent as that no 
person would be more acceptable for their future trust. Upon considera- 
tion whereof, and that several Lords of the Council affirmed, that in the 
time of the late tyrannical government, the said colonel was highly in- 
strumental to advance his Majesty’s interest, and that by their com- 
munication with him their lives and fortunes had been in his power ; 
expressing their esteem of him as of a worthy and loyal person, his 
Majesty declared that he did fully acquit him from the accusation and 
imputation he had suffered under, and that he esteemed him a very honest 
and loyal person, and would accordingly admit him into his former favour. 
In ernest whereof his Majesty hath given him the honour of his hand and 
his Highness the Duke of York hath gladly received him into his service.*” 


For the rest of Werden’s life he remained high in the favour 
and service of the duke of York. He was one of the four com- 
missioners appointed in 1667 to regulate the duke’s household, was 
treasurer to Mary of Modena when she became queen, saw his son 
created a baronet, rose himself to the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and died in 1690.* 

This example admirably illustrates the defects of Mr. Palgrave’s 
historical method. He lays down the proposition that the close 
examination of a part of a man’s life may supply as good a test of 
his real character as a review of his whole career.** But he forgets 
one of the most necessary postulates, viz. that the evidence respect- 
ing that portion must be full and complete. Taken by themselves 
the two letters of Werden’s before referred to *° would seem to prove 
conclusively that he was a traitor to the king. Interpreted by the 
history of his whole career their real significance becomes apparent. 
In the same way there are several obscure incidents in Cromwell’s 
career, concerning which our information is very imperfect. In 
connexion with these incidents there are passages in contemporary 
authorities which throw grave doubt on his honesty, and may be 
interpreted in the most unfavourable sense.‘! ‘In cases of doubt- 
ful evidence,’ observes Mr. Gardiner, ‘the general conception of the 
character of an actor, derived from his spoken and written words, 


36 Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1660, p. 9. 

37 The Parliamentary Intelligencer, 3-10 Sept. 1660. 

%8 Pepys’s Diary, ed. Bright, iv. 390, 483; Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1662, 
p. 459; Secret Service of Charles II. and James II., pp. 2, 114, 181; Hatton Corre- 
spondence, ii. 100; Cartwright’s Diary, passim ; Burke, Extinct Baronetage, s. v. 

% Quarterly Review, clxii. 414.  Thurloe, iii. 337; iv. 315. 

"! T refer particularly to the events of 1647 and 1652-3. 
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must never be left out of account.’ For this reason Mr. Palgrave’s 
new method fails entirely whenever the question is at all obscure, 
or the evidence incomplete. This is especially the case in dealing 
with an event like the royalist conspiracy of 1654-5. The evidence 
accessible to an historian who writes two hundred years after the 
events he describes is necessarily fragmentary and imperfect. On 
important points it may be sufficiently full to be conclusive ; on minor 
points it is generally defective, and often contradictory. In such 
cases the historian who remembers the limitations of his knowledge 
will be careful not to rely too much on shreds and patches of evi- 
dence. He will sometimes doubt the correctness of his own infe- 
rences, and be content occasionally to reserve judgment. The 
fundamental objection to Mr. Palgrave’s theory of the insurrection 
of 1655 is that it is all based on shreds and patches of evidence, 
and inferences from shreds and patches. All of these he interprets 
with the same confidence as if he had the whole of the evidence 
before him. And at the same time, while he relies so much on trivial 
and worthless evidence, he takes no notice of really important and 
valuable evidence. For instance, Mr. Palgrave frequently refers to 
the Clarendon and Nicholas papers, but leaves out of account, in 
his theory of the conspiracy, the correspondence of the conspirators 
themselves. From the volume containing the important letters 
of O’Neill (given on pp. 315-319) he selects merely the gossip of 
Herbert Price. His chief authority is the printed collection of 
Thurloe’s papers; he speaks with a certain contempt of ‘those 
unversed in the Thurloe papers,’ and claims to have almost re- 
discovered them.” 

In discussing the amount of knowledge of the plots of the 
royalists possessed by Cromwell, he observes: ‘ We are confident 
that we have before us all the evidence that Cromwell possessed 
against the royalists. Thurloe, indeed, it may be suggested, might 
have received information of plots and conspiracies far beyond 
those disclosed by the papers now extant. But evidence both direct 
and indirect contradicts that supposition. The composition of the 
Thurloe papers disproves that idea. The sequence and relative 
bearing of the documents, one towards the other, is likewise unin- 
terrupted.’ 4% 

Mr. Palgrave is evidently unaware of the fact that the printed 
Thurloe papers are simply a selection from the collection of docu- 
ments once in Thurloe’s possession and now in the Bodleian Library. 
The list of the unprinted papers fills 112 pages of Mr. Macray’s 
catalogue of the Rawlinson manuscripts.“4 Some of these papers 
were left out because there was no room for them in the printed 
volumes, some as ‘redundant or immaterial,’ some from other 


* Quarterly Review, clxii. 414, 433, 437, 441; English Hist. Review, iii. 727. 
% English Hist. Review, iii. 727. “ Clarendon Press, 1878. 
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reasons. Amongst those relating to 1654-5 are several of inter- 
cepted royalist letters, probably omitted on account of the difficulty 
of reading them. The important part of these letters is generally 
written in sympathetic ink, now so faded that it is almost entirely 
illegible, but once legible enough to Cromwell and Thurloe, and 
supplying them with some useful information. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the confidence expressed by Mr. Palgrave, both as to the 
completeness of his own information, and also as to the limitations 
of Cromwell’s, was in each case a trifle misplaced. 

In addition to this, many facts prove that the Thurloe collection 
of manuscripts is itself far from complete. For instance, Pell’s, 
and Morland’s, letters to Thurloe, which we should expect to find 
amongst his papers, are in a totally different collection. In the 
same way the volume known as the ‘ Milton State Papers’ contains 
many documents addressed to Cromwell which seem properly to 
belong to the Thurloe collection. From these examples it might 
be reasonably inferred that there are other papers missing from 
it, and that some of them relate to the particular events we have 
been discussing. There is proof that such an inference would be 
correct. A letter in the Thurloe papers proves that many deposi- 
tions relating to the attempted rising in Yorkshire remained in 
private hands. The same thing took place in the case of deposi- 
tions relating to some other plots of this period. Any argument, 
therefore, which is based on the supposed completeness of the 
evidence contained in the Thurloe papers rests on the most defec- 
tive foundation. 

From all these facts I argue that the method on which Mr. 
Palgrave’s inquiries about Cromwell’s character are conducted is 
both erroneous in conception and faulty in execution. On either 
of these grounds his conclusions may be justly rejected. 

But there is also a third reason. His researches are throughout 
dominated and inspired by one fixed idea. On the first page of his 
original article Mr. Palgrave thus prefaces his inquiry: ‘ Difficult 
as it may seem to many, Cromwell at the outset must be regarded 
not as ‘‘ our heroic one,” but as a man who sold himself to falsehood 
that he might ‘ride in gilt coaches, escorted by the flunkeyisms 
and most sweet voices.” ’*° It is not difficult to guess, with this 
judicial exordium to guide us, that before the end of the inquiry 
Cromwell will be proved to be ‘an artful, old showman,’ and ‘ The 
Prince of Wirepullers.’‘7 Nor is it difficult to appreciate the 
comparison of Cromwell to the Devil, ‘that murderer from the 
beginning, who stood not in the truth because there was no truth 
. in. him,’ which closes another of Mr. Palgrave’s articles.“* But 


4 Thurloe, iv. 294. 


© Quarterly Review, clxii. 414. 
* Ibid. p. 436. 
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it is still less difficult to appreciate the value of researches con- 
ducted by such methods and in such a spirit. C. H. Fiera. 


THE PLUNKET MANUSCRIPTS. 


In the preface to his ‘ Life of Ormond,’ Carte, describing the manu- 
script materials which he had consulted in the preparation of that 
work, says :— 

Another manuscript was communicated to me by Mr. Henry Plunket 
of the county Meath, whose uncle was the compiler of it. It would make a 
very large volume in folio, and is a collection of a vast number of relations of 
passages that happened in the Irish wars, made by a society of gentlemen 
who lived in that time and were eyewitnesses of many of those passages. 
It is not digested into a proper order, but is wrote with great temper, 
modesty, candour, and regard for truth, the compiler upon all occasions 
taking care to distinguish what was the result of his own knowledge from 
what he learned by common report in his relation from others, that the 
reader might make his own judgment of the measure of credit which each 
relation in his book deserved ; and I must do the author the justice to say 
that wherever he asserts anything of his own knowledge I have found him 


still confirmed by the relation I met with in the duke of Ormond’s 
papers. 


Since Carte’s time a large portion of the original Plunket MS. 
has been lost or destroyed, but the rest has been carefully preserved 
in the archives of the Plunket Dunne family of Brittas House, 
Clonaslee, the representatives in the female line of the Plunkets of 
Dunsoghly, in Dublin county. A notice of the manuscript by Mr. 
J. T. Gilbert will be found in the second report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Manuscripts for 1871. Mr. Gilbert does not 
agree with Carte in his estimate of the ‘great temper’ and ‘candour’ 
of this old Anglo-Irish chronicle, and it cannot be denied that to 
most modern readers it seems decidedly faulty in temper, at least, 
and disfigured by invective. But those defects are common to almost 
all Irish and Anglo-Irish political and polemical writings of the seven- 
teenth century, nor are English chronicles of the same troubled 
time free from them. While, therefore, one cannot altogether agree 
with Carte in his excessive praise of the Plunket MS., it seems to me 
that its value as a contemporary record, the only one left, of the feel- 
ings of the old Anglo-Irish (‘ more Irish than the Irish themselves ’) 
Roman Catholics of high rank towards the nuncio’s party is not 
much lessened because, like the ‘ Aphorismical Discovery of Treason- 
able Faction,’ written by a favourer of that prelate, it is not free from 
the faults of the age in which it was written. Carte made a very full 
abstract of the manuscript, which abstract was found amongst his 
papers in the Bodleian Library by Mr. J. P. Prendergast, who copied 
it carefully for Colonel Plunket Dunne in 1867. It was then bound 
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up with the fragment at Brittas. The biographer of Ormond does 
not tell us to which branch of the widespread and honourable old 
family of Plunket the owner of the manuscript in 1720 belonged, 
but merely calls him ‘ Mr. Henry Plunket of Meath,’ and adds that 
his uncle was the compiler of it. The christian name of Henry 
does not often appear in the full pedigrees of the Plunkets in Lodge’s 
‘Peerage of Ireland’ (ed. 1789), but one member of the family who 
bore it about the time that Carte wrote had peculiarly favourable 
opportunities for possessing a mass of oral and written information 
of great value respecting the Irish civil war of 1641-49. Christopher 
Plunket, ninth Lord Killeen, living in 1618 and claiming descent 
from a Danish colonist of Ireland in the eleventh century, left four 
sons, viz. Lucas, created earl of Fingal in 1628; 2. Patrick, Roman 
catholic bishop of Meath, died in 1679 ; 3. Sir Nicholas, an eminent 
lawyer, M.P. for Meath at the early age of twenty-two in 1634, one 
of the committee sent by the Irish house of commons to the English 
parliament in 1641, chairman of the confederate catholic assembly at 
Kilkenny in 1642, and subsequently one of the Supreme Council. His 
heiress daughter married Sir Valentine Brown, Bart., of Killarney, 
and from this marriage descends the present earl of Kenmare. 
Archdall, in his revised edition of Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of Ireland’ before 
mentioned, says that Sir Nicholas Plunket was a ‘man in great 
repute for prudence and eminence in his profession.’ 4. James, 
who married a Miss Wogan, and died leaving an only son, Henry, 
who died s.p. It is not unlikely that this Henry may have been 
Carte’s friend, and that the compiler of or chief contributor to the 
manuscript may have been his uncle, Sir Nicholas Plunket, the 
chairman of the Kilkenny Assembly in 1642. But against this 
supposition is the fact that in 1741 (according to Mr. J. T. Gilbert’s 
report in the Historical Manuscripts Commission already mentioned) 
a printed proposal for publishing the Plunket MS. was issued, which 
proposal says that ‘ the manuscript was written by Nicholas Plunket, 
Esq., and communicated to Mr. Dryden, who revised, corrected, and 
approved it,’ and that it will be ‘published from the author’s 
original manuscripts by his grandson, Henry Plunket, Esq.’ This 
proposal fell through, and the manuscript remained unprinted. I 
cannot find in Lodge’s pedigrees of the Killeen, Dunsoghly, and 
Dunsany Plunkets any mention of a Henry Plunket, grandson of a 
Nicholas Plunket, Esq., who could have written this manuscript. 
He may, however, have slipped out of the family history in some 
way.' According to Lodge, Sir Nicholas whose knighthood was be- 
' James Plunket of Dunsoghly, eldest brother of Captain Richard Plunket, one of 
the chief leaders of the insurrection of 1641, had a grandson, Nicholas, who claimed 
‘ Dunsoghly in 1662. This Nicholas was living in 1680. His son John, an officer in 
the army, left two sons, Nicholas, who succeeded his grandfather and married Alice 


Dunne of Brittas. The younger son’s christian name is not given in Lodge (vol. vi. 
p- 196, ed. 1789), but if it were Henry it is possible that he may have been the Henry 
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stowed by the pope (and may, therefore, have not been recognised 
in the printed proposal of 1741), had only one child, the heiress 
daughter before mentioned, who married Sir Valentine Brown, Bart. 
And it is curious that Carte distinctly states that the Henry Plunket 
to whom he was indebted for the loan of the manuscript was the 
nephew of the compiler of it. On the whole one is inclined to think 
that there was some clerical error in the proposal of 1741, and that 
Sir Nicholas Plunket’s nephew Henry was Carte’s friend, and that 
Sir Nicholas was the compiler. He died in 1680 (Lodge gives the 
inscription on his tomb at Killeen), and a portion of the manuscript 
was certainly written after 1702. But the opening pages of Carte’s 
abstract in the Bodleian Library say that the ‘ whole manuscript as 
it originally stood was written by a few friends, who joined to make 
a collection of the most material passages since 1641, of which some 
of them have been eye-witnesses.’? Thus, although Sir Nicholas 
Plunket may have been up to the time of his death the chief con- 
tributor to the manuscript, some of his friends and co-workers who 
survived him evidently continued it until about 1704, and, if we are 
to believe the proposal for its publication in 1741, revised and cor- 
rected it. The original fragment at Brittas House is numbered, on 
the first page preserved, 910 at head and 507 at foot. The latter 
seems to have been the original paging, the former was probably 
pencilled by the reviser of 1741, who added something to the old 
manuscript written probably between 1660 and 1690. The following 
extracts from it have a certain interest at the present time. They 
give an extraordinary picture of the divisions between the Irish 
foman Catholic cavalier party under the last three Stuart kings, 
and of their difficulties with their own clergy and even with the 
head of their church in political matters, divisions and difficulties 
which seem now reappearing in other forms. Whoever may have 
been the compiler of the manuscript, there were obvious reasons 
why a Roman Catholic of less ‘repute for prudence’ than Lodge 
attributes to Nicholas Plunket, should have preferred to keep secret 
from the public his share in the authorship of a record so severe 
on the policy of the nuncio. Mary Hickson. 


Plunket MS. (Brittas House.) 


When the Nuncio found that all his double dealing and silly argu- 
ments signified nothing, but more and more brought contempt on himself, 
he then proceeded to his excommunications. And Owen O’Neil, who a 
little before had sworn obedience to the Supream Council as the Govern- 
ment established by the Nation, he now by allowance and absolution of 


Plunket of the proposal of 1741, and his grandfather Nicholas, who claimed Dunsoghly 

in 1662, and was living in 1680, may have been the compiler of the manuscript. But 

Carte’s account renders this unlikely, and he is the earliest authority as to its authorship. 
2 Carte MSS. Ixiv. p. 418. Bodleian Library. 
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the good prelat, declares warr openly at the head of his Army against the 
Council and all their adhearants, and having the Nuncio and all the 
factious clergy of his side, they by preaching and practises of these mis- 
chievous firebrands drew severall into their rebellious party, first the 
deluded Bigots, a most fatall sorte of Instruments in any perplexed 
Governm'. Next all such as anyways owed debts, and more particularly 
to protestants, especialy if their lands were morgaged, w°® must againe 
return and that w™ justice to the Lawfull morgagees, thirdly the busy and 
tebellious Clergy, swarmed into some men’s houses whom they knew to 
be of antient Irish ffamilies, and these they urged on to a rupture w' the 
Loyall party, Insinuating to them how God had now put it into their 
power to be revenged on the heyres and Sucessors of those who first 
robb’d their ancestors of their Patrimony, whom they must esteem equal 
enemies w‘" those of any other Religion; fourthly all such vayne ffooles 
as proposed to themselves more advantages under the Nuncio than the 
Supream Council, who finding their Incapacities by weakness of judgment, 
cowardice, or other failings, prefer’d others before them; and Lastly an 
innumerable pack of hireling Levites who gaped after Ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments and to gaine this, slaughtered like some Heathen Emperors a 
multitude of the Layety on both sides and over their Carcasses sought to 
make their way to promotions of Church benefices, in w adventure being 
neither Loosers nor hazzarding their persons, they underwent no danger, 
and all the while preached merrit, happiness, and salvation to those that 
fell in this quarrell. Though the Supreame Council saw and knew all this 
yet they seemed to be ignorant of the Nuncio’s rashness and invited him 
to Kilkenny by their letter, w°" he tore and threw in the fire, and thence- 
forth Left nothing of hostility unpractized against such Catholicks of all 
sorts as adheared to the Council The loyall and worthy Marquis 
of Clanrickard, whom I can never sufficiently commend, did Imediatly 
vppon the Cessation joyne w the Supream Council and Inchiquin, 
whereas formerly he remained newter but was never wanting according 
(to) his power to promote the Royal Interest as you may remember in the 
business of that peace w* the factions broke. Clanrickard and Preston in 
conjunction tooke Athlone from one Magawly that held it for Owen 
O’Neile. And whilst Inchiquin besiedged a Fort on the Shannon O'Neile 
came behind his Army and so wedged him in as he had likely starved 
Inchiquin if Clanrickard on Connaught side had not relieved him across 
the River in good time, and to give O’Neile his due none in Ireland was 
reputed a better soldier nor a more mischievous malitious Rebell, being 
the joynt Instigator and Supporter of the Rebellious faction, and so 
violently bent that way as (that) he Imediately closed in a cessation w'" 
the Roundheads, and he that pretended so much to religion shew’d more 
plainly he had none, choosing rather to advantage and advance those 
that were Implacable Enemies thereof and persecutors of their Lawfull 
King than his owne miserable Countrymen, who (had he heartyly at that 
time joyn’d w"* them and Inchiquin’s party) might in probability, I might 
say certainly, have freed the Kingdom from the Parliamentarians and 
thereby so startled their Governors as might fright them into more mild 
resolutions than to murder their King as they soone after did at his owne 
For the better management of his affaires in destruction of 
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the honest party, he writes the ensueing Letter to the protestant Bishop 
of Clogher, brother to Michael Jones, General for the Parliament. 


To the Most Reverend Bishop of Clogher. 


‘Make haste towards Ballysonan and thence to Catherlogh, I will 
endeavor to protect you from being overpowered. Costelogh is joyn’d to 
Preston and parte of Inchiquin’s forces, all w*" I will keep so employ’d 
that they shall not be able to oppress you.’ Owen O’NEILE. 


And he made good his word, and the Bishop by this meanes tooke 
Ballysonnan; and the Roundheads still kept it, till after the rout of 
Rathmines. I need say no more now to all disinterested persons for here 
you see what Owen O’Neile and his Ghostly father was. . . . Here I 
haue shewed you how the Italian Moses and his Joshua persecuted those 
of their owne Church and Country for joyning w® Inchiquin when he 
declared for the King and at the same time deliuers vp this Fort, the house 
and mantion of their own zealous Assistant to the most Implacable Enemy 
of their religion and Kingdom. 


(To be continued.) 


LETTERS OF THE REV. WILLIAM AYERST, 1706-1721 (concluded). 


Communicated by C. E. Dosie. 


31. W. Ayerst to Dr. Charlett. 
‘Utrecht Jan'y 3} 1711. 

‘Hon! Sir,—I have little else to excuse my writing to You at 
Present, but the wishing You a happy New Year (w™ I do with all 
Duty & Sincerity) & at the same time signifying to You by the 
Date above our arrival at this Place, w°" was on Sunday last. The 
French Plenipotentiarys, as You will no doubt have heard, arrived 
a day or two afterwards, as likewise those of Holland, & the time 
hitherto has been spent in mutual Complements & visits, as like- 
wise the Regulation that may prevent any Disorders in the Town 
from the attendance of the Ministers w” are very numerous, & the 
Concourse of Strangers of all nations. The English Gentry are as 
yet the most numerous, there being seldom less than 30 or 40 at 
Prayers twice a day at My Lord Privy Seal’s, whose Chapel is as 
yet, & I believe will continue so, the Common Chappel of the 
Embassy. ‘tis likewise talk’d yt the Town designs to offer one of 
their Churches, but I know not whether that will come to any effect. 
tho’ if it be offer’d I doubt not but ’twill be accepted, not only on 
account of the greater Convenience & Magnificence of the thing, 
but the good Consequences it may hereafter have, by giving the 
People some better notions of our Church. The Bishop’s Habit is 
very noble, the Cassock is of Black Velvet, the Circingle with Gold 
Edging & Tossels mix’d w Black & the Gown (in the shape of a 
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Master of Arts) of Purple. This is his common Habit, together 
with the Badge of his being Register of the Order of the Garter 
hanging at his Breast. His Ceremony Habit with w he is to 
appear at the Congress, is a flowing Robe of Purple work’d very 
rich w Gold: the Train of w is to be bore up by his Pages. I 
have had the Honour of his Ldp’s Blessing, & was received very 
kindly. He told me he had abundance of things to say to me in 
relation to the Berlin Affair as soon as ever the hurry of business 
was a little over. 

‘I this day saw M* Thurston, who according to all accounts is 
a modest man of an Excellent Character, He talks of returning 
shortly for England, in the mean while I shall use my endeavours 
to be better acquainted w™ him. 

‘My Lord Cornbury, Mr. Dawny & some other Oxonians are 
likewise here. My Lord desired his Respects when I writ to You, 
& if I am not mistaken Mr. Dawny likewise. My Lord is a very 
strenuous Propagatour of the Church, & has talked to my L* Privy 
Seal of a Project y' has been formed at Geneva of settling an 
English Church there. The Magistrates not only offer a Church to 
that End, but promise to even contribute towards the Pension of 
the Minister, & the Ministers, especially the famous & Learned 
M’ Turretin, do assure they will come themselves & cause others 
to do so in order to encourage it. There is a Minister now upon 
the Spot one M* Le Croix, who tho’ French, is very zealous for 
our church, of w™ he is a member, & having already a Pension 
from the Queen wou'd willingly at first serve for nothing in that 
Post. He is they say a man of excellent Temper, & mightily beloved 
by the People, & is equally Master of the French & English 
Language. My Lord has likewise brought w™ him & shewn to the 
BP, y® Form of Prayer w™ they have lately introduced on the week 
days in all their Churches, w™ is partly taken out of our Liturgy 
& a good Step to receiving the whole. . . .’ 

Y" ever humble & obedient Serv‘. 
W™ Averst. 


32. LHxcellentissimo Domino, Domino Johanni Episcopo Bristo- 
liensi Sigillt Privati Custodi, Regine Magne Britannie A Secretio- 
ribus Consiliis & in Conventu, Trajecti ad Rhenum, Plenipotentiario, 
Hoc in Mosam recepto Gratulatorium Carmen Kalendis Januarii S.V. 
imsertit Servorum Devinctissimus.° 


33. W. Ayerst to Dr. Charlett. 


‘ Utrecht 2 Feb. 1733 N.S. 
‘Hon? Sir—-Tho’ I have nothing else to communicate to You, 
yet I can not forbear sending You these Verses w** were made by 


5 Forty Latin Hexameters, printed. 
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Mr’ Dibbins one of My Lord Privy-Seal’s Chaplains on the Sea, & 
presented, as You will see by the Inscription, at their Entrance into 
the Meuse after they had suffer’d a great Storm, & been run on the 
Sands. 

‘The Congress was open’d on Friday last, when My L* Privy 
Seal address’d himself to the French Plenipotentiarys in a short 
Speech w You will see in the Prints, & was answer’d by Marshal 
d’Uxelles. They have agreed to meet every Wednesday & Saturday. 

‘The Magistrates have offer’d a Church for our Service, w™ is 
accepted of, & a beginning is to be made of Preaching there on 
Sunday next, w happens to be the turn of,’ &c. 


84. The Same to the Same. 
‘Hague 24 Feb. 1713. 


‘Hon* Sir—My Lord Bishop of London lately pass’d through 
this place in his way to Rotterdam in order to embark for England. 
His Lordship told me that You had been so good as to write him 
not long since a very kind Recommendation of me, for w I am 
infinitely oblig’d to You & return You my most humble Thanks. 
I have now a new Favour to beg of You, & that is that You wou’d 
be pleas’d to grant me a favourable Testimonial from the College, 
& send it to the Master & Fellows of Queens College Cambridge, 
who I am inform’d by M* Poley one of the Fellows have some 
Thoughts of electing me into their Body. My Lord Strafford will 
write to them by this Post on that Subject, & I doubt not but the 
Bishop of London wou’d have concurr’d with his Ldp. in it had he 
not been unluckily gone, however I hope it will not be necessary if 
You add Your Recomendations to the Testimonial I desire. If 
this succeed the next request I have to make You, is that in the 
Election of a Scholar in my room You wou’d shew Your favour to 
the Son of M* Swinden the Minister of Shorn the Place where I 
was born, who is, as I am told, a very pretty Scholar & fit for the 
University, but of that You will best Judge, I am only engaged to 
bespeak Your favour by his Father, to whom I am very much 
oblig’d as well upon several other Accounts as particularly in 
promoting this Business at Cambridge. But of this You will have 
time. to consider. 

‘All I have to add is the good News, y‘ the Ratifications of the 
Treatys of Peace & Commerce between G. Britain & Spain, were 
yesterday exchang’d, so that You must prepare for New Rejoycings. 

‘I desire my best Respects to the Society & am ever with great 
obligations & a perfect Respect,’ &c. 

‘I can now tell You My Lord has writ to the Master & Fellows 
of Queens. Be pleas’d to send the Testimonal to M* Poley, unless 
You are acquainted with the Master, w will be perhaps better.’ 
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35. The Same to the Same. 
’ «Hague, 6 March 1745. 

‘Hon! Sir, . . . This is the Substance of my last Letter, w™ 
being detain’d on this side by the contrary winds, I send this by 
the way of Calais, hoping it will find an easier passage there. The 
Bishop of London is likewise detain’d at the Brill for the same 
reason. When he pass’d through the Hague he told me, y* you 
had not long ago writ to him a very kind Character of me, for w™ 
I am extreamly oblig’d to You & return my Thanks. M" Harley 
arrived on this side on Monday the 26% past, the night of the 
great Storm, w*" has done no small damage in these Countrys & I 
fear not a little in England. M* Bromley who is with him is an 
excellent Young Gentleman. They will be setting forward for 
Hannover towards the latter end of this week. ’Twas here reported 
y' he is to offer a pension to the old Electress as next Heir of the 
Crown, but this, if there be any thing in it, is kept very close, & 
therefore I entreat it may not be spoke of. I have one favour more 
to beg of You, & that is, yt as You have a good Acquaintance with 
M’ Bromley the Secretary, You wou’d take some occasion of recom- 
mending me to his Favour, since there is now depending upon him 
a Matter of great Importance to me. 

‘T have the honour to be with all possible Duty & Respect,’ &c. 

‘My L*¢ Strafford is gone for a day or two to Utrecht to keep 
up the Conferences there between the Spaniards & Portuguese 
Ministers. 

‘ As for the Conferences at Rastadt they are again renew’d upon 
a favourable answer M. Villars receiv’d upon the Emperor’s last 
proposals, so yt a good Issue of them is no longer doubted. My 
L¢ Strafford has in y® mean while call’d all the German Protestant 
Ministers together & exhorted them to be upon their guard in 
relation to the Protestant Interest, & particularly as to the abolition 
of the 4th Art. of the Treaty of Ryswick.’ 


36. The Same to the Same. 
* Hague 3¢ April 1714, 

‘Hon* Sir—I have the Hon" of two of Your Letters of the 3d & 
17th March, for w I am to return my most humble thanks, as 
likewise for the Testimonial You were pleas’d to grant me & to dis- 
patch with such Expedition to D™ Jeams, & M" Poley. The latter 
assures me of a majority of the Electors, however I do not build 
much upon that affair, any otherwise than that I shou’d look on it 
as an Hon" done to me. I presume if I am chosen, I must, as 
usual wait a Year, before I enter upon the Profits of it, & by that 
time ’twill be hard if I am not otherwise provided for, tho’ I must 
confess ’tis always good to have a sure Retreat. I hope if I succeed 
at Queen’s, You will not immediately declare what I have with You 
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vacant, it seeming but reasonable y‘ I shou’d not lose a certainty I 
have, till I am in actual possession of another. But in this I must 
be govern’d by Custom, & I doubt not but I shall have as much 
favour shewn me as is usual. 

‘I did not know any thing of M" Swinden’s Son’s being at the 
University. 

‘I did design to have return’d You some answer to the Querys 
You put to me about Lay Baptism & the Opinions of these Divines 
about the Independancy of the Church from the State, but ’tis now 
late & we are making up our Packet as fast as possible. So I must 
bid you good night with the assurances of my being ever with the 
greatest Respect & Duty,’ &c. 

‘I must not however forget to thank you for Y* promise of 
making my Character known to M* Bromley. His Son, who set 
out on Thursday last with M* Harley for Hanover, spoke always 
with great Respect of D" Charlet.’ 


37. The Same to the Same. 
‘ Colchester 27 April 1717. 

‘Hon! Sir—I had not thus long omitted paying my Respects to 
You, had I not been afflicted the greatest part of the Winter with 
Sickness & Lameness. I have for several Months been laid up with 
a sort of Rheumatism, w™ a white Swelling on my Knee, of w™ I 
am not yet wholly freed. This has incapacitated me for all Business, 
& among other Misfortunes has prevented my going to Cambridge 
upon the Death of D" James to get into my Fellowship there. 
However I understand there will be now no difficulty made, but 
my not having taken my Batch. of Divinity’s Degree, about w® I 
formerly took the Liberty to give You some Trouble. If You think 
it is not now too late to make use of the Letter formerly sent to 
D* King, I cou’d hope to be able to come to Oxford some time in 
next Term, to be presented to my Degree. I humbly entreat Your 
assistance & opinion in this, as soon as possible, since I am very 
much press’d to hasten to Cambridge, w I wou’d not willingly do 
till I had obviated the Objection about my Degree. I hope to be 
favour’d with a Letter from You before the End of next Week, the 
Post coming every Day to this place. I am always with great 
obligations & Respect,’ &c. 

‘I do not inclose this to Mr. Longueville because he is out of 
Town. Be pleas’d to send Yours directly by the Post to me at 
Colchester.’ 

38. The Same to the Same. 
‘ Paris 13 Oct 1720. 

‘Hon* Sir,—According to my promise I send by a Messenger 
who goes from hence to day, the Appeal of the University of Paris 
from the popes Constitution, tho’ it is now almost out of Date, a 
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late Declaration of the King, register’d by the Grand Council here 
in the presence of the Regent, the princes of the Blood, the Dukes 
& Peers & Mareschals of France, having declared all Such Appeals 
abusive & of no Force. Notwithstanding w", the Cardinal de 
Noailles ArchB? of Paris, still persists in refusing to submit to it, 
& publish his Mandement & pastoral Instruction upon that Subject, 
till the parliament has likewise received & registerd it with 
the proper Modifications & Restrictions in favour of the Rights & 
privileges of the Gallican Church ; upon w*" endeavours are used to 
gain the parliament against their next Meeting at Martlemas, if they 
at all meet again here being a New Court of Judicatory erected 
during the Vacation, w™ ’tis thought may be continued, & supply 
the place of the parliament, if they continue refractory. 

‘ Yesterday came out an Arret, w has given what the French 
call the Coup de Grace to the Bank Notes, they being thereby 
declared Null at the end of this Month. This bold Stroke is a short 
way of putting an end to the Confusions caused by those Notes, 
tho’ infinite Numbers must be utterly ruined by it. 

‘It were to be wished they could find as short a way to put a 
Stop to the plague, w has now got over all Barriers & spread it 
self not only to Aix but through all Provence. We had this 
Melancholly Account from S" Thomas Tipping Nephew & Heir to 
L* Orford, who is shut up at Aix, & what is worse without a farthing 
of Money. 

‘We have no account yet of the Spaniards having set sail for 
their intended Expedition into Africa ; they are said to want Mony, 
& that that is the reason of the Retardment. 

‘IT have not fail’d to make Your Compliments to S" Robert, who 
often talks of his mother University, & his old acquaintance there. 

‘I have nothing to add but to recommend my self & Uncle to 
the Continuance of Your favour, & the assurances of my being 
always with the truest Respect,’ &c. 

‘The time is not yet fixed for our Departure to Cambray. I 
send the Book to M™ Preveran desiring him to forward it, either 
entire or by peices.’ 


39. The Same to the Same. 


‘S' Simon & [Jude] N.S. 1720. 

‘Hon* Sir,—I have rec’ the Honour of Yours of the 5 Inst., 
& have little to send in return but my Thanks. I hope You have 
rec* that I writ the 13 Inst., with the appeal of the University of 
Paris against the pope’s Constitution. That Affair is now pretty 
quiet, the Cardinal de Noailles persisting in his Refusal to publish 
his Mandement & pastoral Instruction upon it, till the parliament 
has accepted & register’d the Kings Declaration upon that Subject, 
salvis privilegiis Regni et Ecclesie Gallicane. Means are accord- 
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ingly using to gain the parlement at their next meeting at Martin- 
mass to come into it; But ’tis thought that Body will hold firm 
against it, as well as the Sorbonne & University, of w™ they have 
lately chosen a new Rector, who is a very resolute Man & ready to 
die a Martyr for the Cause. It was lately thought M™ Law would 
have been sacrificed to the Resentments of the people and Parlia- 
ment, but he has been so well supported by the rich Mississippians, 
whose all must die with him, y* he seems at present as firmly fixed 
as ever. They have lately published two very extraordinary Arrets. 
one to force those who took actions of the India Company at first 
& are supposed to have made a great Gain by selling them again, 
to repurchase and deposite them in the hands of the Company for 
3 years, during w™ they are to receive the Dividend, but are not 
allowed to part with them. The other Arret is to authorise those 
that have sold Lands for Bank notes or actions to repurchase them 
for the same price & in the same species, w™ is not now worth the 
5 part of what it was worth when they rec’ it. This is thought 
very hard upon the purchasers, but ’tis no matter, the King is to 
get by it, for those that redeem their Lands, are to pay him a 5™ 
part over & above what they repay to the new possessors. This 
they call bringing the Gain & Loss of the Subject to a sort of a 
Level, & has effectually raised the actions & Bank notes, there 
being so many obliged to repurchase the former, & the Latter being 
the Species with w they are to be bought & the Lands redeem’d. 

Father Montfaucon designs a Supplement to his antiquitys, but 
neither that nor the 2¢ Edition of that work, can go forward for 
want of paper or Mony to purchase it. The Benedictines are 
likewise about a fine Edition of St. Chrysostoms works in 12 Vols. 
but when it will [be] finish’d God knows, unless he is pleased to send 
better times. 

‘The plague continues to spread over the Southern parts of 
France, & has quite depopulated the once flourishing Town of 
Marseilles. Some Letters make the Dead amount to 80000. It 
has been particularly severe upon the Convents w™ are utterly 
deserted. Even the Physitians & Surgeons have not been able to 
preserve themselves from the Infection, but are almost all did [sic], 
tho’ sent in great numbers from all parts of the Kingdom. 

‘Mr. Manning Resident in Switzerland is come hither in his way 
to England, & this day dining with S* Robert, & talking of their 
Fellow Collegians at Trinity, they in particular spoke of You. 
Upon w™ S* Robert asked me whether I had lately heard from You. 
I told him I had & that you never failed to give Your Service to 


him, upon w he desired me not to fail to assure You of his 
Respects.’. . . 


VOL. IV.—NO. XV. 
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40. The Same to the Same. 
‘Paris 4° June 1721. 

‘Hon? Sir,—I rec‘ some time since the honour of Your Letter 
of the 28 April, & had not delay’d my Thanks for it so long, had 
I not been troubled with a Defluxion upon my Eyes, w still 
continues, & has almost made me incapable of writing. I would 
not however omit to send to You the inclosed Piece, w™ has lately 
been printed here, in answer to a French Book lately published 
here, wherein the Legitimacy of Our Episcopacy is call’d in ques- 
tion. The Answer is not yet distributed because of some persecu- 
tions the Jansenists, for whom it is cheifly design’d, are at present 
under ; but will shortly be given about under hand, to such as 
desire Satisfaction upon the Subject. The printer was in too great 
haste, not to make some faults. 

‘As to Father Lamy’s Works they are generally in pretty good 
Repute, tho’ he writ too much not to make some mistakes. The 
Book You mention I have not yet seen. Iam a Subscriber for M* 
Reading’s Edition of y® Gr. Historians. 

‘We have no News, but that the Plague continues very mortal at 
Toulon & other neighbouring places; But the alarm we had lately 
of its having got cross the Rhone into Languedoc proves to have 
proceeded only from some people’s dying of a Malignant Feaver, 
w is now ceased. However a flying Camp is order’d to be formed 
in those parts, to prevent the spreading of any Contagion by the 
people’s flying into other parts of that & the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. 

‘ Notwithstanding the New Pope is said to have been no Friend 
to the Jesuites, when a Cardinal, they continue here to persecute & 
banish the opposite party of Jansenists, & ’tis supposed this will 
continue till the AB?. of Cambray has merited by it a Cardinal’s 
Cap. 

‘The time of our departure for Cambray is not yet fixed, but we 
shortly expect such News from Spain, as will enable the Ministers 
of the powers concern’d to open that long expected Treaty. . . .’ 


41. The Same to the Same. 


‘Paris, Ash Wednesday, 26 Feb’. 1721. 

‘Hon? Sir,—I am indebted to You for the Honour of Your Letter 
of the 16 Jan"’, As also I believe for D™ Mead’s Discourse about the 
plague, w* came lately under an unknown Cover. §S* Robert read 
it over & approves the greatest part of it, but not all. I ave sent 
- D* Clark by this Messenger, M. Coffin’s Speech, w™ he wanted & 
shall be very glad of any occasion of shewing my respect to him or 
any Friend of Yours. There was formerly something on foot of 
what L* Percival told You of the Gallican Church, especially the 
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Sorbonne shaking off the papal yoke & making some Steps towards 
the Church of England. But I doubt those Thoughts are laid aside, 
since the Constitutionarians have got the better end of the Staff & 
the Court has been reduced by M. Laws wild projects to make its 
submissions to the pope & his supports at any rate. The Sorbonne 
is the only Society w™ holds out, but will not be able to do so long, 
the Court having obliged them to readmit into their Body 22 Doctors 
whom they had formerly expel’d for their Stiff adherence to the 
pope’s Constitution, & on the contrary excluded several of those 
who are as stiff Enemys to it, so that ’tis feared the Bull will be 
admitted there likewise in the Sense the Bishops & parliaments of 
the Kingdom have admitted it. which however does not appear suf- 
ficient to the Court of Rome, who have examined the Mandement 
of the Cardinal de Noailles & other late proceedings here, in the 
Inquisition & are upon the point of condemning them, as not being 
suffitient to save the popes Honour. To ward off w Blow the 
Cardinal de Rhoan is setting out this day or to-morrow for Rome 
with a numerous Retinue to either flatter or awe the pope to Com- 
plyance. So that between the haughty Carriage of the Cardinal 
d’Altham on the part of the Emperor & this Cardinal on the part 
of France His Holiness is like to have a fine time of it. 

The parliament here shews a great Inclination, if the Court 
would let them, to imitate that of England, in proceeding against 
the Stock Jobbers even of the first Quality. They have lately made 
strange work with the Duke de la Torre for having hoarded up great 
Quantitys of all sorts of Merchandize, w™ made every thing exces- 
sive dear, & were upon the point of degrading him from all his 
Honours, had not his Brethren the Dukes & Peers, some of whom 
are in the same case, interposed with the Court & got the Duke 
sent out of the way by a Letter de Cachet, w some say will not 
save his Bacon. Lord Stanhopes loss is very much lamented at 


this Court, especially by the ArchBp. of Cambray, they being great 
Friends. . . .’ 





Reviews of Books 


Griechische Geschichte. Yon Dr. Greora Busout. I. Theil, 1885: 
II. Theil, 1888. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes.) 


Ir is with considerable interest and pleasure that we welcome the appear- 
ance of a new history of Greece. Its author, Professor Busolt, is an 
historian of no small experience : he has published, among other works, 
a monograph on ‘ Die Lakedaimonier und ihre Bundesgenossen’ and an 
elaborate article in ‘ Philologus’ xli. on ‘Der Phoros der athenischen 
Biindner.’ He is now engaged in writing a general Greek history, which 
is to be continued down to the battle of Cheronea, and in the two 
volumes already issued he treats of the period extending from the earliest 
times to the events following immediately upon the thirty years’ truce 
of 445 B.c. 

So much good work has recently been done in the comparatively new 
spheres of archeological and philological research, that no new author 
need apologise for intruding upon ground hitherto occupied by historians 
so famous as Thirlwall, Grote, and E. Curtius. Professor Busolt, however, 
does not propose to supersede the works of his predecessors, but writes 
with a slightly different object in view. His book is one of a series of 
manuals of ancient history in general. Thus, while it aims to give a 
clear and succinct account of Greek history, embodying all the most recent 
discoveries and theories, it is evidently meant to serve not so much as 
a mere narrative of the facts themselves, as a compendious guide to 
the enormous literature which has little by little grown up around 
every detail of Greek life and thought. From this point of view one 
of the most useful features in Professor Busolt’s book is the admirable 
survey of materials and authorities, both ancient and modern, which is 
prefixed to every chapter and to almost every section. Nor do these 
surveys contain mere lists of names and references, but in them the 
comparative worth of different kinds of evidence is carefully weighed and 
criticised ; and in the case of the later Greek writers, more especially of 
Plutarch, many ingenious attempts are made to trace the sources from 
which their materials must have been derived. The results of these at- 
tempts, however, we would venture to suggest, are generally too uncertain 
to admit of so many references to writers so little known as e.g. Ephorus 
and Theopompus, in the form of ‘ Ephorus (Diod. xi. 68)’! or ‘ Plutarch, 
‘Pericles, 9 (Theopompus).’? For when we actually refer to such pas- 
sages in Diodorus or Plutarch, as often as not, we look in vain for any 
indication of their source sufficiently plain to justify such a method of 


1 Vol. ii. 75. 2 Vol. ii. 459. 
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quotation. Still, though we may complain of Professor Busolt’s practice, 
there can be no doubt that he is right in his theory, that the statements 
of such comprehensive compilers as Diodorus and Plutarch are of very 
various value; so that if we would get at their true worth, we must as 
far as possible discover the real basis on which they rest in each parti- 
cular case. 

These general surveys are supplemented by lengthy footnotes appended 
to every page, which refer us again not only to all the received authorities, 
ancient and modern, but to an enormous number of essays and articles 
in German, English, French, and Italian periodicals. The reader is thus 
enabled to see at a glance the whole bibliography of any given subject ; 
so that, should he wish to differ from the conclusions drawn by Dr. 
Busolt, he is put in a position easily to find out for himself all that can 
be said on the other side. 

A very large portion of these notes is devoted to questions of 
chronology ; for the learned professor is above all things a chronologist. 
He does not take a single date for granted, but subjects each one in its 
place to the minutest investigation, showing both how it has been arrived 
at and how far it is trustworthy. Thus even in the case of so well 
established a date as 480 B.c., the year of Xerxes’ expedition against 
Greece, he is able to explain away an old difficulty with the help of fresh 
evidence. For Herodotus (ix. 10) mentions an eclipse of the sun as 
occurring at the time ; until quite lately, however, astronomers only knew 
of an annular eclipse in the year 478 B.c. But Dr. Busolt cites from 
Hoffman’s more recently (1884) calculated tables an eclipse on 2 Oct. 
480, thus confirming both the ordinarily received date and the narrative 
of the ancient historian. Valuable, however, as these chronological notes 
are in themselves, we cannot help thinking that a great deal of space 
and needless repetition might have beer saved, if the extremely diffuse 
discussions upon these various dates, which are scattered up and down 
the book, sometimes in the notes and sometimes in the text, had all 
been collected together and relegated to an appendix ; or, still better, had 
appeared as a separate volume in the form of chronological tables. In 
their present shape they tend to confuse the reader, and the arguments 
are so ill arranged that they make it almost impossible for him to under- 
stand on what principles the dates finally arrived at are obtained. 

Similarly in vol. i. pp. 352-860 Dr. Busolt puts in the text an elaborate 
discussion of the comparative weights and values of the Aiginetan, 
Eubeic, and other standards of coinage, and upon their various relations 
to the Babylonian and Pheenician systems. In these pages he gives us 
such a multitude of figures and such a mass of details strung together 
without any apparent method, that their general effect is quite bewildering ; 
whereas, if only a few comparative tables had been inserted, all would 
have been—at least comparatively—clear and simple. 

The same want of method and arrangement is seen in the general 
structure of the book. Thus in vol. i. § 10, under the heading ‘ The Pisis- 
tratide, the Lacedemonian Hegemony and Clisthenes,’ there occur no less 
than twenty-six pages about the Lydian monarchy and its relations to the 
Asiatic Greeks, and about the commercial and intellectual progress of the 
Greek colonies not only in Ionia, but all round the Black Sea and even in 
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Egypt. Again, in vol. i. 182-222, after apparently on page 183 acquiescing 
in the usually received view as to the successive order of the Greek 
migrations eastwards to Asia Minor, he reverses this order without further 
note or comment, and proceeds per simplicem enwmerationem through the 
Dorian, Ionian, and Aolian states, working upwards from south to north. 

Professor Busolt apologises, it is true, in the preface to his second 
volume for these strange confusions, and has accordingly made in his 
later volume some considerable improvement in his method of dividing and 
subdividing his subjects; yet even here chapters are to be found three 
hundred pages long, and sections running to nearly one hundred pages. 
In fact it is not too much to say that much of Dr. Busolt’s best work loses 
half its value through these faults of style. His second chapter, for 
example, is a perfect mine of information on points of Greek trade, com- 
merce, and colonisation ; but its method, at least from a literary point of 
view, is a return to that of the logographers before Herodotus. ‘ By them,’ 
says the old critic, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ‘ the history of each nation 
or city, Greek or barbarian, was taken up separately, with little or no 
connexion between the affairs of one and those of the other; the object 
of each writer being, apparently, but to place the materials collected by 
him in the form in which he had received them, without addition or cur- 
tailment, before his public.’ Dr. Busolt seems indeed to be himself 
conscious that his inanual is in many parts little more than a deep mine 
out of which some future historian may dig his raw material ; for in his 
second preface he tries to console the reader, coming weary from his first 
volume, with the half apologetic, perhaps half sarcastic remark, dass 
meine griechische Geschichte als ein Handbuch mehr zum lernen als zwm 
lesen geschrieben ist. 

To turn, however, from the form to the matter of the book, we have 
looked with greatest interest at those more obscure or more disputed 
parts of Greek history on which recent research and criticism might 
have been expected to throw most light, and here Professor Busolt does 
not disappoint us. He gives us an admirable sketch of the Homeric 
question, stating concisely and temperately what may fairly be called the 
results of this long-protracted discussion. He does his best to unravel 
the contradictory accounts found in ancient authors of early races and 
tribes like the Pelasgians, Carians, Leleges, and Cadmeans. He 
brings together the latest philological evidence to show how little 
justifiable is the usual threefold division of the Hellenic dialects into 
Ionian, Dorian, and AZolian. He traces carefully the twofold stream 
of Dorian migration into the Peloponnesus, and suggests an explanation 
as to how it became known as the return of the Heraclide. He 
gives a full and detailed description of the great discoveries at 
Mycene, but refuses to believe them to be of prehistoric antiquity ; in 
fact he would date them as subsequent to the Dorian invasion, and the 
rich and powerful kings of Mycene he would regard as Dorian princes of 
the twelfth or eleventh century B.c. 

Concerning the Spartan constitution Dr. Busolt has little new to tell 
us, at least in his text: even the old problem of the origin of the dual 
monarchy he is content to leave with the modest suggestion that it may 
have sprung from the rivalry of two mighty houses. But in the notes 
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he states and in general discusses all the modern and mostly wild 
theories on the origin and nature of various Lacedemonian institutions. 
In a few words he shows the basis of such theories, if they have any, and 
with equal brevity he states the most cogent reasons for disbelieving 
them. 

In treating of the Athenian constitution Dr. Busolt is hardly so 
cautious. His sketch of the early state of Attica, of the divisions of the 
people into the four Ionic tribes and into Eupatride, Geomori, and Demi- 
urgi, and of the gradual disappearance of the monarchy before the 
growth of the aristocracy, leaves little to be desired ; but it is surprising 
to find admitted into the text of a work generally so sceptical Lange’s 
highly ingenious but unsubstantiated theory of the constitution of the 
Athenian council or senate. Because the fifty-one ephete who decided 
cases of homicide together with the nine archons make up the round 
number of sixty, which can be divided by four, and because the senators 
were judges in cases of homicide at Sparta, it scarcely seems to follow, in 
the absence of other evidence, that each of the four Ionic tribes must 
have elected fifteen members to the senate thus constituted, and that out 
of the sixty so elected nine were chosen as executive magistrates and 
called archons. Indeed, still less probable does the hypothesis appear, 
when we remember that it was the custom of Athenian law courts in 
later times always to have an odd number of judges, e.g. 501, to prevent 
an equality of votes. Why should we not rather emphasise the passage in 
Aristotle’s ‘ Politics’ (ii. 12) where the Areopagus is apparently spoken of 
as a pre existing SovA,? or failing that, what need is there, after the 
complicated cvrvixeae that took place in Attica, of supposing an Homeric 
Bovdw to have existed at all ? 

Professor Busolt’s account of Solon’s reforms in the constitution is 
very careful and suggestive. In the main it follows the lines laid down 
by Schémann and Curtius in opposition to Grote. Especially noticeable 
among the many good points in it, is the highly ingenious and at the 
same time satisfactory explanation of Androtion’s statement that the 
famous seisachtheia was only a depreciation of the coinage, such that 
the mina, which before went but for seventy-three drachme, now went 
for a hundred. What Solon must really have done, Dr. Busolt points 
out, was to change from the Aginetan standard, which was followed by 
Aigina and Megara, the enemies of Athens, to the Eubeic standard, 
which was twenty-seven per cent. lower. Thus Solon was enabled not 
only to relieve the debtor, but to form a closer connexion with the 
friendly states of Chalcis and Corinth, which both followed the latter 
standard, except that Corinth had adopted a threefold division of the 
stater peculiar to herself. 

The information derived from the Berlin fragment of Aristotle's 
‘Politics,’ that after the archonship and exile of a certain Damasias the 
citizens elected four of the nine archons from the Eupatride, three from 
the peasants (dows ?), and two from the artisans, Dr. Busolt considers to 
belong to 586-585 B.c., the year of the archonship of the second Damasias, 
known to history, and not, as many commentators have held, to 621 B.c., 
the year of office of the first Damasias. The method of election described 
he would explain as a compromise effected by the Eupatride, after they 
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had tried to regain once more their old supremacy in the state by an 
attempt to overthrow the Solonian constitution. 

In dealing with the internal changes made by Clisthenes, Aristides, 
and Pericles, Professor Busolt in his general outlines differs nowhere 
very widely from ordinarily received views. He has, however, collected 
for the first time in an accessible shape a large mass of details more or 
less new about the offices and functions of the various Athenian magis- 
trates, especially the ten generals, the origin and increase of whose 
powers he treats with especial care and fullness. But it is in his account 
of the development of the Athenian fleet and maritime empire that 
Professor Busolt has most that is new to tell us, though here again his 
method of treatment is specially chargeable with the same faults of con- 
fusion and diffusiveness. Of these new points we will now proceed to 
notice some of the most striking. 

Herodotus’ account (vii. 144) of Themistocles’ famous proposal, 
whereby the Athenians were induced to build a fleet of 200 vessels with 
the revenues derived from the mines of Laurium, and thus to lay the 
foundation of their naval power, Professor Busolt, following Duncker and 
others, brings into connexion with a passage in Polysenus (Strat. i. 30. 60), 
which, until the discovery of the Berlin fragment of Aristotle’s ‘ Politics ’ 
referring to the same event, had been allowed to pass almost unnoticed. 
By a comparison of Aristotle and Polyenus he is enabled to explain 
and perhaps even to correct Herodotus. For Themistocles, it would 
appear, brought forward a scheme rather more elaborate than Herodotus 
would lead us to suppose, containing the germs of the later trierarchic 
system: he proposed not only that the people should forego the usual 
distribution of the revenues from the mines of Laurium, but that out 
of this money 100 talents should be assigned to the 100 richest men in 
the state, one talent to each, with which each should build a trireme ; 
that each trireme, when built, should be publicly tested, and that if it 
were not approved, then the money should be refunded. The Athenians 
already possessed 70 ships, and in this way 100 more were built (not 200, 
as Herodotus states) in time for the war against Aigina, which seems to 
have broken out again about 482 B.c. After its conclusion the Athenians 
still continued to build new ships with great vigour, and thus were able 
in 480 B.c. to bring a fleet of 200 vessels against the Persians at 
Artemisium. Again, after the repulse of Xerxes’ invasion, Themistocles 
seems to have passed a second law (which must not be confused with 
his first), which provided for the annual building of a certain number of 
new triremes, and for the first organisation of the trierarchic system, 
whereby the expenses of the fleet were met year by year. 

The formation of the Delian confederacy Professor Busolt assigns to 
the year 476 B.c.; but the account of its original institutions occurring 
in the text of Thucydides (i. 96) he considers, with Kirchhoff and Classen, 
to be an interpolation. He argues that the zpéro¢ gdpuc, mentioned in 
the passage, could not possibly have amounted to 460 talents, because 
' of the five districts—the Island, Hellespontine, Ionian, Carian, and 
Thracian—into which the confederacy was divided soon after 446 B.c., 
only the first three could have been included at that time within the 
boundaries of the league; and because these three districts, as it would 
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appear from the inscriptions recording the quota of one-sixtieth dedicated 
to the goddess Athena out of the sums paid by the allies, which begin in 
the year 454 B.c., seem never to have contributed, at any rate subse- 
quently to that date, more than 300 talents. But is there sufficient 
evidence to warrant such a conclusion? In the first place there is 
nothing to show that most of the Thracian and Carian states, which 
on this hypothesis are supposed to have entered the confederacy some- 
what later—the former after the successful expeditions of Cimon against 
the Persian garrisons in Thrace, the latter after his great victory at the 
Eurymedon in 467 B.c.—did not belong to it from its foundation. 
Rhodes indeed, far the most important state of the later Carian district, 
was already a member ; * and if Rhodes, why not many of the other Carian 
towns in the more immediate neighbourhood of the island? In the 
second place absolutely nothing is known either of the assessment of the 
tribute or of the amount actually paid between 476 and 454 B.c. In the 
absence of any evidence, therefore, any reasoning backwards from the 
later state of things, such as Dr. Busolt’s conclusion implies, is quite 
inadmissible. Finally, it might be asked, is 460 talents such a very large 
sum after all? It is doubtless true that many of the allied states, which 
at first sent contingents of ships, afterwards contributed money in their 
place. This change might indeed lead us to expect a larger sum total in 
the later years of the confederacy. But at the same time it must be re- 
membered that the war against Persia was never afterwards prosecuted 
with such vigour as then; that every trireme, kept constantly afloat, 
must have cost some six or seven talents a year; and that 200 ships, 
most of them certainly Athenian, would appear to have been the normal 
number which Cimon took with him on his expeditions. 

Professor Busolt traces with great ingenuity the varying rise and fall 
of the tribute between the years 454 and 425 B.c., showing how it 
depended on the various fortunes of the Athenian arms. Thus imme- 
diately after the destruction of the 250 Athenian ships in Egypt, the 
tribute was increased, doubtless in order to build new vessels, with 
which to replace the old. But in 450, when the new ships were mostly 
completed, the quota lists exhibit an average decrease of some ten per 
cent. So again in 446 after the cessation of the war with Persia, and 
the disastrous defeat of Coronea, the tribute was in many cases lowered : 
several states seem to have withdrawn from the confederacy altogether, 
thus still further lowering the sum total paid, while the assessment of the 
island of Thasos was for special reasons suddenly raised tenfold, from 3 
to 80 talents. By 489 B.c. so many of the Carian towns had withdrawn 
that henceforth Caria disappears as a separate district of the Athenian 
empire, and the few Carian states still remaining faithful appear in the 
lists as incorporated with the Ionian district. At,the same time the 
payments of many of the Thracian, Hellespontine, and even of the Ionian 
towns became very uncertain. Thus to meet these various defalcations 
the Athenians found themselves obliged to exact larger sums individually 
from a considerably diminished number of states. The quota lists show 
us that this was effected either by actually increasing the existing assess- 
ment, or by separately assessing many of the smaller states, which had 

3 Cf. Plut. Them. 21. 
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previously paid together as ovyreXeic, or in some few cases by demanding 
an érronpa or additional payment. The sum total, however, seems to have 
remained at much the same figure, about 460 talents. How, then, is this 
to be reconciled with Thucydides’ statement that Pericles in 431 8.c. 
estimated the annual tribute at 600 talents? Professor Busolt can only 
suggest that Pericles must have included the yearly payments of the war 
indemnity, which was imposed upon the Samians after their revolt in 
440-488 B.c., and which, considering the length of the siege, can very 
well have amounted to as much as 140 talents per annum. Finally it 
would appear from a note on p. 852 that Dr. Busolt believes that the 
evidence furnished by the inscriptions tends to confirm the statement of 
the orators, that about 425 B.c. the tribute was doubled; but for his 
arguments we must await the publication of his third volume. 

The method of assessing and collecting the tribute seems to have 
been as follows. A new assessment was made as a general rule once 
every four years, dating in the earlier period from the great Panathenwa 
in the third Olympic year, but after the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war from the year following. The amount was fixed by the Athenian 
senate in accordance with the reports of the rax-ai or commissioners 
appointed, two for each district of the empire, to survey the resources of 
the subject states and to assess the tribute proportionately. But if the 
subject states were dissatisfied with the assessment of these commissioners, 
it was open to them to make their own wishes known, either by themselves 
proposing a counter-assessment or by inducing some private Athenian 
citizen to name on their behalf a sum more consistent with their means. 
Finally, if the senate refused to listen to their representations, they might 
appeal from its decision to the Heliastic courts. The allies themselves 
brought the tribute to Athens every spring at the time of the Great 
Dionysia, and paid it over to the Hellenotamie, who, after disbursing 
such sums as were necessary to meet the current expenses of the con- 
federacy, deposited the surplus in the opisthodomus of the Parthenon, 
where it gradually accumulated into a large reserve fund. If any states 
delayed payment without sufficient cause, the Athenians sent out certain 
officials called éc\oyeic to collect the sums in arrear, and their demands 
were, if necessary, backed up by ships of war. 

Equally interesting is Dr. Busolt’s account of the measures which 
Athens adopted to secure her empire. Thucydides makes the general 
statement that she encouraged democracies in the subject states: the 
inscriptions in two or three instances enable us to see how this was done. 
In the case of Erythre in Ionia the task of remodelling the constitution 
on a more democratical basis was entrusted by decree of the assembly to 
certain episcopi and a phrurarchus or commandant. Similarly five 
special commissioners were appointed to reorganise affairs at Chalcis after 
the reduction of Eubcea in 445 B.c.; and it would appear from another 
fragmentary inscription ‘ that five commissioners were sent to Miletus;to 
execute a similar task. thenian commandants, sometimes with civil 
in addition to their military functions, were stationed at the head of 
Athenian garrisons in many of the allied states. To still further strengthen 
the empire and prevent the spread of disaffection, military colonies 

'C.1. A. iv. 22a. 
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(kAnpovxiat) were established in the islands, and here and there upon the 
coasts of the Aigean. Thus Pericles sent out such colonies to the 
Thracian Chersonese in 447 B.c., to Euboa in 446, and to Naxos and 
Andros about the same time. 

Nor did the interference of Athens stop here: she also took measures 
to limit the judicial powers of the dependent states, though whether she 
did so systematically is extremely doubtful. Indeed, on this subject it is 
almost impossible to make any general statements, as the evidence is very 
scanty and imperfect, and must be interpreted as true only of the par- 
ticular states to which it applies; for in all probability the amount of 
interference varied in different cases. Naturally all offences against the 
empire, such as high treason, rebellion, or refusal to pay tribute, were 
tried in the Athenian courts. But that these were not the only kind of 
offences to be so dealt with, appears from an inscription® which records 
that the Chalcidians of Eubcea were bound to refer all serious charges, 
such as involved the penalties of death, exile, or disfranchisement, for 
settlement to the Athenian dicasts. Similarly all civil suits, in which 
sums of money above a certain amount were in dispute, were, at any 
rate in many cases, to be dealt with by the same authorities. On the 
other hand, Dr. Busolt argues, and with considerable force, that the 
EvpfodrAarat mpodg Tove Evppaxove eixar, in which the Athenian orator states 
in Thucydides (i. 77) that his fellow citizens allowed themselves to be 
worsted, must mean suits relating to private contracts, which in accord- 
ance with separate treaties concluded between Athens and the various allied 
states were tried not necessarily in Athens, but in the city to which the party 
accused belonged. In support of this theory Dr. Busolt brings together a 
considerable mass of evidence from Aristotle, the orators, and inscriptions ; 
and such an interpretation, compared with others, certainly gives addi- 
tional point to the claims of forbearance advanced by the Athenian orator. 

Enough, however, has been already said, without entering into any 
further details, to show what an immense amount of hitherto almost 
inaccessible information Dr. Busolt has made practically available for 
the ordinary student of Greek history. Some indeed may be tempted to 
complain that he has thrown little or no new light upon many of the 
more notorious questiones vexate, like e.g. the institution of the lot at 
Athens, or of the Nomothete, Nomophylaces, and Graphé Paranomén. 
But surely such complaint is unreasonable; such problems in the 
absence of fresh evidence admit of no definite solution, and in these 
cases no such evidence is forthcoming. In most cases Dr. Busolt 
has dealt with them with due caution and scepticism, and is especially 
to be praised for the self-restraint which has kept him from the 
beguiling employment of framing new theories of his own, destined only 
to fall before the onslaught of the next and newest critic. Ina word, 
Dr. Busolt has, to our mind, a twofold claim upon our gratitude : in the 
first place he has collected within a tolerably reasonable compass a whole 
mass of very heterogeneous materials, which have never been put together 
before ; and in the second place he has produced out of this chaos some- 
thing like order. His ‘ Handbuch der griechischen Geschichte’ is there- 
fore to be regarded, as we have said before, not so much as a finished 

*O6.L A. iv. 27. 
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history as a foundation on which he himself or some future historian may 
build hereafter. From this point of view we look forward with increased 
interest to the publication of his third volume, for in it he will have to 
deal with a period for which, the further it extends, the more abundant 
become the materials furnished by the different departments of recent 
archeological research. Thus, although in his first two volumes Dr. 
Busolt has done much to enlarge and correct our notions of Greek history, 
he has before him an opportunity of doing still more in the volumes 
which are yet to follow. G. E. UNDERHILL. 


The Fragments of the Persika of Ktesias. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by John Gilmore, M.A. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1888.) 


In re-editing the fragments of the Persika, Mr. Gilmore doubtless felt 
himself justified by the inaccessibility of the existing edition of Miiller ; 
and in so far as he has collected all that can be recovered of his author 
into a concise and comparatively inexpensive form he has done a service 
to the student. But it may be questioned whether Miiller’s method 
of printing the fragments as a sequel to Herodotus, and leaving them in 
the main to speak for themselves, has been at all improved upon by the 
elaborately annotated volume of Mr. Gilmore, whose comments, especially 
in the earlier part, might have been greatly curtailed with advantage to the 
reader, who, wishing only to see the parallel passages from other ancient 
authorities, could well spare second-hand disquisitions on Assyrian 
mythology, and long quotations from well-known books like Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus. In the case of an author who exists only in epitome and 
second-hand fragments. the diffuse commentator may easily find himself 
beating the air. 

But waiving the question of proportion, Mr. Gilmore has at any rate 
embodied in his notes all parallels and comments of importance. Some 
modern scholars, who, while reverencing Herodotus, still believe that Ctesias 
had better opportunities of learning the facts of Eastern history, and that his 
mala fides yet remains to be proved, will object to the editor’s distinctly 
hostile attitude towards his author. As soon as we reach firm ground, 
and have satisfactory literary evidence to compare with Ctesias, as at the 
period of the Persian expeditions to Greece, he differs so little from that 
evidence, and where he does, so often improves obviously upon it (as in 
his reduction of the numbers of Xerxes’ army to 160,000 and of the 
Athenian navy at Salamis to 110 ships), that it is difficult to understand 
why the other and less assured portions of his history should be so con- 
stantly depreciated. For example, it is surely prejudging him to assume, 
as Mr. Gilmore does in the introduction (p. 14), that his history of the 
Assyrian empire is pure invention, because, had he drawn from Persian 
sources, he would have left us an account similar to the poetic fictions of 
Firdusi. In small points which can be checked, such as the interpreta- 
tion of names, the Cnidian physician shows himself a faithful witness ; 
e.g. in the cases of Mount Bagistan and of Oebares ; and of the reigns of 
Cambyses and Darius, his account is both possible and probable in itself, 
and on the whole accords singularly well with monumental evidence,— 
itself in the nature of things not above suspicion. In according so high 
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& value, as Mr. Gilmore does, to epigraphic evidence, such as that of 
Behistun, or the Babylonian tablets of Cyrus, he is in good company; 
nevertheless it is conceivable that the writings of a cultivated Greek of 
the fourth century are worth as much as a boasting rock-inscription or 
the ‘ official’ records of oriental potentates. Where we can compare 
independent evidence, like that of the book of Esther, Ctesias accords 
singularly well with it, and for the early legendary history he is at least 
as good as any one else. His method of manufacturing the history of 
Ninus is not inferior to that pursued by Thucydides in the short sketch 
of legendary Greece in his first book; nor is Ctesias’ story of the fall of 
the Lydian empire one whit less probable than that of Herodotus. His 
two mistakes in Greek history, viz. the inversion of Salamis and Platea, 
and the story of a second attack on Delphi (supposing our epitome to be 
trustworthy), are no more than we might expect from an Asiatic, writing 
a century after the event in Babylon. And this Mr. Gilmore himself 
admits, so often qualifying his general verdict in particular instances, 
that one wonders why he did not reconsider that verdict de novo. 

Mr. Gilmore is probably wrong in repeating the statement that Ctesias 
was born at the Carian Cnidus. The only author who adds any specifi- 
cation, namely Tzetzes (Chil. i. 83), expressly says é« Kvidov rij¢ Kutpiac : 
and the ruins of the Cyprian town of this name have been recently 
identified on the north of the bay of Salamis. The physician was 
probably made prisoner in one of the frequent Phenician raids upon the 
Carpass promontory. It only remains to be added that the book is most 
correctly printed, but would not the notes be referred to more easily if 
numbered in the usual way? As to orthography, Mr. Gilmore himself 
disclaims consistency, but is Kyrus an adequate improvement on our old 
friend Cyrus? and if Arrian is to be Arrianus, we must all renounce 
Philip and Alexander in favour of Philippus and Alexandrus. 


D, G. Hoearta. 


Friedrich II und der pipstliche Stuhl bis zur Kaiserkronung. Yon 
Max Haxss, Dr. Phil. (Berlin: Meyer & Miiller. 1888.) 


THE subject of Dr. Halbe’s essay is well-chosen. Few points in medieval 
history deserve such careful and minute analysis as it is necessary to 
devote to the relations between Frederick Il and the Roman see from 
the death of Innocent III to the coronation of Frederick as emperor. In 
this short period of four years (1216-1220) the germs of all the future 
discord took root, and hence arises its special interest. During those 
years the persistent, subtle, cunning work of Frederick was all directed 
towards breaking down all that castle of promises which he had been 
building before, great promises indeed but rather difficult to keep. In July 
1218 at the diet of Egra he had with a golden bull solemnly confirmed 
and considerably enlarged the ecclesiastical prerogatives of the church, had 
promised to the church the direct possession of all the territories which 
she claimed, and recognised the pope’s suzerainty over the kingdom of 
Sicily, over Sardinia and Corsica. In July 1215, while assuming the 
silver crown, he had made that fatal vow which was so long to weigh 
upon him and had pledged himself to the crusade, Finally his son Henry 
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had been proclaimed king of Sicily, and he had solemnly declared to the 
pope that on taking the crown of the empire he would separate it entirely 
from that of Sicily, which would be handed over without restrictions to his 
son. This last was the point upon which the papal policy was based, as 
it was vital for the papacy that Germany and South Italy should be 
divided, and Rome should not be entirely surrounded and at the mercy 
of a sole ruler. Owing everything to Innocent III, Frederick must have 
felt as if his engagements were holding him like the coils of a serpent, 
but the death of Innocent seemed to give him more freedom to try and 
extricate himself. Practically to cancel the golden bull of Egra, to delay 
indefinitely his departure for the east, and above all to obtain the im- 
perial crown without dividing Sicily from Germany, were now his objects, 
and by all sorts of means he succeeded in reaching them. The essay of 
Dr. Halbe cannot be said to be a real history of this period, nor does it 
pretend to be such, but it is a contribution towards it and will be of 
some help to future historians. He has made very good use of the 
sources, especially of the letters emanating from Frederick, but it seems 
to us that a larger use of documents on the papal side would have thrown 
more light on the subject, and would also have explained the motives of 
Frederick to break promises which he had made against his will, and which 
it was against his interests to keep. Dr. Halbe has some good hints, but 
perhaps it would have been useful had he gone a little more deeply into the 
motives of Pope Honorius and his personal feelings towards Frederick. 
However, this essay, though not specially attractive from a literary point 
of view, may be cordially welcomed by all who take an interest in Frede- 
rick II and his relations with the papacy. Uco Bauzant. 


Ecelino da Romano nella mente del popolo e nella poesia. By OTTONE 
Brentari. (Padova: Drucker & Senigaglia. 1889.) 


One would have thought that the last word had long since been said as 
to Ezzelin da Romano, but Signor Brentari has found something new to 
tell us, and what he has to say is not without interest, if only as a contri- 
bution to folklore. We are all familiar with Ezzelin as one of the fore- 
most actors in the gigantic struggle between Frederick II and the papacy. 
As he was defeated and slain in 1259, as his family was soon afterwards 
exterminated, and as his cause suffered a fatal check when Manfred lost 
life and crown at Benevento in 1266, his reputation has been at the mercy 
of his enemies, and we know of him only as a monster whose cruelties seem 
to transcend human capacity for evil. Signor Brentari, however, has 
been at the pains to visit the scenes of his adventurous career in the mark 
of Treviso; he has gathered from the lips of the people the memories 
clustering around Ezzelin’s name, and presents him to us in the new 
character of an enchorial demon. 

The first portion of his little work consists of a brief sketch of his 
hero’s life as presented by the chroniclers. This makes no pretence to 
historical fullness, but I may remark that the antagonism between the 
Ghibelline chief and the papacy, and the furious hatred which consigned 
his name to infamy, might have been more clearly shown had the author 
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referred to a number of papal briefs bearing on the subject in Ripall’s 
‘ Bullarium Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum,’ and in the ‘ Epistole Select 
Seculi XIII.’ comprised in the ‘ Monumenta Germanica.’ Passing over the 
poetical extracts referring to Ezzelin, which are only of interest as illustra- 
ting the lasting impression made by him on posterity, we come to the original 
portion of the author’s labours in the collection of legends and superstitions 
lingering among the people throughout the region of Ezzelin’s activity. 
In the popular memory he was the offspring of a demon who became a 
great king—the Re Azzolin or Re Zalin—and built mysterious under- 
ground passages between his various strongholds at Romano and Bassano 
and San Zenone, burying vast treasures in them all—treasures which are 
even yet sought for by adventurous diggers, in spite of their being guarded 
by huge serpents and demons. The myths which have sprung up around 
him, however, are chiefly interesting as an illustration of the survival of 
the ancient beliefs, common to India and Egypt, and not unknown to 
Greece, in which the souls of the wicked become malignant spirits to tor- 
ment humanity. Ezzelin’s soul does not seem to be plunged into its ap- 
propriate hell, but still haunts the scenes of its evil deeds, ready to injure 
all who may be unfortunate enough to offend it, or it rides on the tempest 
in company with witches and demons, or in a chariot of fire drawn by 
flaming horses. One of his accustomed haunts is a cavern among the 
ruins of his castle of Castellaro, near Bassano. Once a little girl named 
Maria Tessari entered it in pursuit of her ball which had fallen there, 
when she was greeted with a terrible voice, crying : 


Maria, Maria, 
Se non ti chiamassi Maria, 
Tu saresti mia! 


Crazed with fear, she escaped and speedily died. Numerous similar 
legends reciting the adventures of those who have intruded on the domains 
of the dreaded Ghibelline show how popular beliefs cluster around the me- 
mory of the enemy of the church, and how easily innumerable superstitions 
arise to perpetuate the hatred and terror inspired during life. The free- 
masons are said in their secret assemblies always to commence their rites 
by invoking his spirit, when to those who speak well of him he is gracious, 
while those who decry him he scourges with a nerbo di bue and then hangs. 
It is prudent, indeed, for every one to praise him, for he never fails to 
punish his revilers. All his castles are believed to have been built at night 
by witches anddemons. Any one visiting their ruins will live long if he sits 
down ; if he kneels he will soon die; if he lies down he will become the 
victim of pellagra ; if he goes to sleep he will lose one whois dear to him. 
A fragment from the ruins carried on the person is by some regarded as a 
powerful amulet to ward off evil; by others it is considered as bringing 
misfortune of every kind. He who by night meets Ezzelin or hears his 
voice must betake himself at once to the priest or he will speedily die. 
Thus the excommunicated heretic who for a generation defied the 
thunders of Rome takes his place in the pantheon of the nether world and 
still keeps up the sempiternal strife, showing how indestructible are the 
beliefs which have been developed from primitive ancestor worship. 
Henry Cuarzes LE. 
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Introiti ed Esiti di Papa Niccold III. By Dr. Grecorio Paumrert. 
(Roma: Tipografia Vaticana. 1889.) 


Dr. Grecorio Paumrert has just edited—it is needless to say with his 
usual painstaking accuracy and minute research—a document of singular 
if not unique interest. It is an account book, containing certain receipts 
and expenditure of Pope Nicolas III. Apart from the interest of some of 
its details, the linguistic value of the document is very great if only as 
being (according to the editor’s description on his title-page) antichissimo 
documento di lingua italiana. Its date is 1279-80, the accounts extend- 
ing precisely from 1 May 1279 to 1 March 1280. At this time Dante was 
a boy of fourteen, and yet, says Dr. Palmieri,’ it is in perfectly pure Italian, 
excepting a few archaisms, and even these are not generally extinct in 
popular and local colloquy. There are scores (as he states) of thirteenth- 
century documents already published ; but, unlike this, they are all either 
in barbarous Latin or in some sort of latinised dialect. Further, there 
are hundreds of papal account books in the Vatican archives, but a singular 
fact is that this is not only the oldest of them all, but it is also the only 
one that is written in Italian. So important does this fact appear to Dr. 
Palmieri—affording as it does an example of the volgare iliustre some 
thirty years before Dante could have written the ‘De Vulgari Eloquio ’— 
that he considers that it throws very great suspicion on the genuineness 
of that work (p. xvii), which has indeed been questioned before, though 
surely on very insufficient grounds.? 

The manuscript consists of 59 pages: 1-21 containing receipts, 25 to 
29 expenditure. Pages 31 to 59 are in Latin, and apparently give an 
account of the pope’s charities, or the system of poor relief organised at 
the Vatican. These are not contained in the present work, but Dr. 
Palmieri hopes to publish them very shortly. The accounts are kept in 
ravignani (or libbre di ravignani), soldi, and denari, and the totals, added 
up (generally correctly) by the scribe on each page, show that 12 denari 
made 1 soldo, and 20 soldi made 1 libbra, after the fashion of our English 
coinage. The receipts arise chiefly from rent (fitto), fines (condannagioni), 
seizure of contraband goods, confiscated property of persons condemned, 
and ‘ procurations,’ a name still familiar to us to express the expenses of 
ecclesiastical ‘visitations.’ In one case money is received as refunding 
of an extortion, sodifacimento d’uno maletolettd, an expression which 
Dr. Palmieri does not fail to illustrate by the occurrence of the expression 
mal tolletto in Dante, Par. v. 33.3 Almost every page contains partial 
remissions of payments per povertade. Dr. Palmieri has collected nearly 
fifty instances of this. These refer in all cases to fines by judicial 
sentences, and not to any other sources of income. In one or two cases 
it is stated that there had been found to be ‘no assets,’ the name of the 
person being given who is responsible for this report. In two instances 
the fine is partially remitted at the request of ‘the marquis.’ It is curious 
to find the Marchese d’Este constantly referred to simply as ‘il Marchese.’ 
We are reminded of Dante, Inf. xviii. 56. The same usage is found in 


1 Proemio, pp. xvii, xviii. 2 See Fraticelli’s Introduction. 
® Compare also tollette dannose in Inf. xi. 36. 
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G. Villani. It recalls the way in which not long ago the earl of Lonsdale 
was familiarly spoken of in Cumberland as ‘ the lord.’ 

Under the head of ‘ expenditure’ the items are almost all for legal 
proceedings of one sort or another, such as salaries of judges (many of 
whose names are those before mentioned as the inflictors of condannagioni), 
the payment of advocates, delegates, commissaries, &c.; the expenses 
of bailiffs and messengers in serving legal notices, one being often men- 
tioned in particular as i] cieco balio. Occasional entries are for paper 
and parchment, and once or twice money is advanced on ‘ good security’ 
(bona malleveria). 

We naturally look out with interest for any points in a contemporary 
document like this which may throw light on Dante, and especially in 
reference to a pope who holds so conspicuous though unenviable a posi- 
tion in the divine poem. It cannot be said that there is much to satisfy 
our curiosity on the latter point, though Dr. Palmieri argues that the 
numerous remissions of debt per povertade tend at least to qualify Dante’s 
description of the pope: 

Cupido si, per avanzar gli orsatti, 

Che su l’avere, e qui me misi in borsa. 
There is certainly nothing in this record throwing any light upon the 
specific charge of simony or nepotism, but possibly this was scarcely to 
be expected. There are a few side-lights chiefly in the matter of ortho- 
graphy which may be noted, such as the archaic form Ascesi;* the usual 
addition of ‘e’ to words ending in an accented syllable, e.g. lae, giue, piue, 
quie, cosie, andoe, &¢., which when occurring in Dante is apt to be set down 
as in grazia della rima, whereas it is merely an archaism ; the neglect of 
double letters, and particularly in the name Giovanni, which is regularly 
written ‘ Giovani,’ showing how very easily and naturally re giovan’ i mai 
confortt was corrupted into re Giovanni &e. in Inf. xxviii. 135. 

Dr. Palmieri’s notes on the orthography, local and family names, 
obscure historical allusions &c. are most numerous and elaborate. He 
gives also a very well executed photograph facsimile of two pages of the 
manuscript. E Moore. 


Litere Cantuarienses: The Letter Books of the Monastery of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. Edited by J. Briastocke SHepparD, LL.D. 


Vol. i, ii. (London: Published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, 1887, 1888. 


THanks to the exertions of Dr. Sheppard the vast stores of unpublished 
historical matter contained in the singularly complete and well-preserved 
archives of Christ Church Cathedral, Canterbury, are gradually being made 
accessible. In the fifth report of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, the work was begun by a rough description of the ‘ Charte Antique,’ 


of historical interest. This was followed up by the account given of the 
contents of the ‘ Registers’ of Christ Church in the eighth and ninth 
reports of the same commission. In 1887, Dr. Sheppard printed for the 
Camden Society a volume of fourteenth and fifteenth century letters 


addressed to various priors of the cathedral. He has now gone a step 


* Par. xi. 53. 


VOL. IV.—NO. XV. 00 
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further on his good work by giving us two stout volumes of letters written 
by priors Eastry, Oxenden, and Hathbrand, and ranging from about 1318 
to about 1870, taken mostly from the ‘ Register’ lettered L. More letters 
from the same source are expected to follow shortly. It is impossible 
to speak too strongly of the zeal and enthusiasm which all this work 
represents. 

The full value of these letters can only be estimated in detail when 
their publication has been completed, and the whole work made accessible 
by an index. Yet it is clear that the majority of them were very well 
worth printing. From them can be drawn a very full picture of the daily 
routine of a great Benedictine house, and they give us a vast number of 
details illustrating the religious, economical, intellectual, and social con- 
dition of England, which will be invaluable for future workers in those 
fields. Direct additions to our knowledge of political history we should 
hardly expect to find in the monotonous and self-contained records of a 
Benedictine monastery. But Christ Church was something more than 
this. It was the cathedral of the primates of all England. It exercised 
spiritual jurisdiction over the province of Canterbury during vacancies in 
the archbishopric. Its priors, though not themselves taking a leading 
part in either the political or the religious history of their times, were, by 
their close relations with the archbishops, in a position to exercise more 
influence than was usually possessed by heads of monasteries. 

No prior or abbot exercised more influence of this sort than Henry of 
Eastry, prior of Christ Church from 1285 to 1331. Eastry was a prudent 
ruler and a liberal benefactor of his house, and the trusted adviser of 
archbishops Reynolds and Meopham. Raised by a disgraceful job to the 
archbishopric, Reynolds had neither ability, knowledge, nor character 
enough for the post, and constantly referred to the cautious and worldly- 
minded prior for guidance under difficulties. The most important letters 
of Dr. Sheppard’s first volume are undoubtedly those which contain the 
advice given by Eastry to Reynolds during the long crisis that ended 
with the deposition of Edward II. After trimming as long as there was 
any doubt of the issue, Reynolds shamefully deserted his old pupil as 
soon as he was satisfied that the queen’s was the winning side. Eastry, 
who supplied him with specious excuses for not going with the queen to 
France, now gave him directions how best to force Edward II to resign 
his claims. He suggested that deputation from the estates to the im- 
prisoned king at Kenilworth (i. 205), which was adopted by the parlia- 
ment, doubtless at Reynolds’s proposal. Dr. Sheppard complains that 
Eastry’s reputation for wisdom is not borne out by his vague and obscure 
advice. But bold and resolute counsel would have been out of place 
between such men, whose only policy was waiting on events. Eastry’s 
constant exhortations to the archbishop to keep private or burn his 
letters, show that he at least regarded them as both dangerous and 
important. In his extreme old age Eastry became very unreasonable 
and peevish. The tone of his letters to Meopham is remarkably dis- 
respectful. It is wonderful how well the archbishop bore his snubbing. 

The second volume does not contain anything of such striking interest 
as the correspondence of Eastry; but many important and many curious 
points are clearly brought out by it, some of which are new. For 
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example, in 1334 the convent does not scruple to bribe a judge to decide 
non tam via stricti juris sed favorabiliter (ii. 58). When the historian 
Adam Murimuth was made official of Canterbury, the monks tried to 
stop a pension he had from them; but in the end Adam got his pension, 
though the prior could not resist some ‘ heavy sarcasms’ when sending 
him the money (ii. 59, 70). Even unimportant documents such as invi- 
tations to dinner, and answers to invitations to funerals, and promissory 
notes juxta formam Lombardorum, are not without their interest. The 
call over of books in the library, with the names of the brethren who had 
taken out books without returning them (ii. 146-152), is well worth 
printing. More important is the series of documents bearing on the 
history of Canterbury College. One cannot, however, help feeling that 
it would have been enough if a good many of the documents in both 
volumes had been carefully calendared rather than printed in full. 

Dr. Sheppard seems to have done his part as editor carefully and 
well. He would have made the book more easy to consult if his table of 
contents had been a little fuller, and had included the date and a line 
more of description of each document. His marginal summaries express 
the sense of the letters they refer to, but in several cases he has added 
what is really a note rather than an abstract. Examples may be seen 
in i. 100,114, and 117. In the translation of the French letters, ‘ without 
advice of counsel’ hardly seems an exact rendering of sanz nostre conseil 
on i. 104. But is it worth while translating the French letters at all ? 
No one is likely to be able to use with profit a book like this who could 
not read old French for himself. Dr. Sheppard is not of course responsible 
for this; but it would surely be a good thing if the management of the 
series could give us less translation and a few notes. 

Dr. Sheppard’s prefaces are modest, useful, and generally accurate. 
In the first volume he takes various heads of subjects dealt with in his 
text and completes stories half told in them from other sources, drawing 
largely from the ‘Chart Antique.’ Some of his general sketches are 
perhaps at times rather thin. For example, take his history of the contest 
between the rival archbishops de primatu, where he gives a very con- 
fused account of Gregory the Great’s projected ecclesiastical constitution, 
does not seem to know that the real starting point is from the settlement 
of Theodore and not from the unrealised schemes of Gregory and Augustine, 
and jumps at once from the days of Gregory to the days of Archbishop 
Thomas I of York (p. xxxix). Similarly on p. xlii he hardly realises the 
importance of Thurstan’s triumph in determining the future relations of 
the two primates. It is too much to say that Reynolds and Eastry were 
the ‘most prominent churchmen of the day.’ Doubtless the ‘ friars of 
St. Augustine,’ described on p. 100 as ‘ white friars,’ wore a white garment 
as their home dress, but it is the Carmelites, not the Augustinians, who 
are generally called the ‘ white friars.’ The remarkable immunity of 
Christ Church from the black death is pointed out by Dr. Sheppard in 
the preface to volume ii. (xxii-xxv). Only four monks died in the fatal year 
1349; but Dr. Sheppard’s ingenious argument that, as there were always 
eight monks absent on visits to the estates, and as Walsingham calculates 
that at least half of these would be carried off, therefore the ‘ home- 
staying familia’ escaped altogether, can hardly be treated quite seriously. 


002 
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Surely the time of the raging pestilence would hardly be chosen as the 
most appropriate for bursarial visits to the farms of the convent? Neither 
was the ‘ copious supply of wholesome water and good system of drainage,’ 
which Dr. Sheppard lastly points out asa likely explanation of the immunity 
of the monks from disease, by any means so rare as his text seems 
to suggest. For a well-known example of a system of drainage like that 
at Christ Church I may refer to the description of Clairvaux in the ‘ Vita 
Prima’ of St. Bernard (bk. ii. ch. v. in Migne, ‘ Patrol. Lat.’ vol. elxxxv. 
p. 285). In his useful account of Canterbury College at Oxford, Dr. 
Sheppard in one place does not seem quite fair to the monks (ii. p. xxviii). 
He quotes Archbishop Islip’s statutes to show that no preference was 
intended for monks in the foundation of the college; but he does not 
notice that the royal license for the appropriation of Pagham to the hall 
was given on this express stipulation, that the foundation should consist 
of a certain number of ‘seculars’ and a certain number of ‘ religious.’ 
Yet the document is printed by Dr. Sheppard himself (ii. 409) and had 
already appeared in Lewis’s ‘ Life of Wiclif,’ p. 285 (ed. 1820). Surely 
the antecedent conditions as well as the actual statutes ought to be taken 
into account. Dr. Sheppard is commendably anxious to print inedited 
matter rather than what has already seen the light. In several cases, 
however, his volumes contain documents that have already been pub- 
lished, and in no case that I have noticed does he point it out. One 
example of this has been mentioned: another may be found in Islip’s 
‘Tenor fundacionis Collegii Cantuariensis ’ in ii. 442. 
T. F. Tour. 


Correspondance Politique de Odet de Selve, Ambassadeur de France en 
Angleterre (1546-1549). Publiée sous les auspices de la Commission 
des Archives Diplomatiques. Par Germain Le Fivre-Ponra.is. 
(Paris: Ancienne Librairie Germer Bailliére et Cie. 1888.) 


Tus is the second volume published by the French government of the 
diplomatic correspondence of their ambassadors in England. The first, 
which contained the correspondence of Castillon and Marillac, was 
noticed in the first number of this Review ; and we rejoice to see that 
the good work is steadily going on. There is indeed between the contents 
of the two volumes an interval of four years in point of date; but this is 
due simply to the suspension of diplomatic intercourse on the outbreak 
of war between England and France in 1542. The gap might possibly 
have been in part filled up by the correspondence of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries during the peace negotiations of 1544 and 1546; but these do 
not appear to be preserved. So we have here the correspondence only of 
the first resident ambassador in England after the treaty of Ardres in 
1546. 

These despatches are contained in three manuscript volumes which 
formed part of the collection belonging to the house of Mesmes now de- 
posited in the archives of the French foreign office. By a singular blun- 
der, due, it seems, to the abbreviated inscription ‘Négot. de Salud. en 
Angl.’ lettered on the back of two of them by an old binder some time before 
the year 1731, they have been described in the ‘ Bibliothéque Historique de 
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la France ’ as ‘ Négociations de M. de la Saludie en Angleterre, és années 
1546, 1547 et 1548,’ and the ambassador has been further identified with 
‘Briangon, seigneur de la Saludie,’ whose name, accordingly, stands 
where it ought not to stand, in Guérard’s complete list of French ambas- 
sadors in foreign countries. The real author of these despatches, Odet 
de Selve, came of a distinguished family in the Limousin. His father 
Jean de Selve, president of the parliament of Paris, was sent to England 
by Louis XII along with two other plenipotentiaries in 1514 to negotiate 
the treaty of London, and again by Francis I in the following year to 
confirm the amicable relations between the two countries, which he also 
endeavoured to do at the Calais conferences in 1521. Odet seems to have 
inherited his diplomatic ability, and in 1540 when he was about 35 years 
old he was councillor in the parliament of Paris. Two years later he was 
councillor in the Great Council, or in other words a minister of state, 
and was continually so engaged up to the time of his embassy to England 
in 1546, of which the negotiations are recorded in this volume. 

We may remark at the outset that this is not a complete corre- 
spondence. The despatches are all written by Odet de Selve himself and 
addressed either to the French king or to one or other of his ministers. 
The tenor of the letters which he received from the French court can 
only be inferred from his replies. But the course of the diplomacy is so 
clearly set forth in these despatches that there is comparatively little 
reason to regret the absence of supplementary papers. A much greater 
source of disappointment is the almost total absence of graphic informa- 
tion as to the state of England during a period of great internal trouble, 
or even of lively accounts of the ambassador’s interviews with English 
ministers. The writer is grave and businesslike throughout—a thorough 
diplomatist, conscious of the weight of a very delicate mission. 

He reached London in the beginning of July and had his first audience 
of Henry VIII on the 4th of the month. Peace had just been made 
between the two countries at Ardres 7 June ; but it was only a provisional 
settlement, leaving various matters to be arranged by diplomacy. France 
was to pay eight years later 2,000,000 crowns of gold partly for war 
expenses, partly for arrears of a pension. But a further claim by Henry 
of 500,000 crowns as an actual debt was to be discussed by commissioners 
on both sides, and England was to retain Boulogne in her hands till a 
satisfactory settlement had been arrived at. The security, however, was 
not altogether a good one. The limits of the Boulonnais had yet to be 
defined, and the right to raise fortifications within or without these limits 
was a further matter of discussion. In short, both parties had been so 
eager for peace that they had been willing to leave the most serious 
difficulties to the chances of diplomacy. 

Neither Henry VIII nor Francis I survived this treaty very many 
months. The former died in January, the latter in March 1547. So 
long as Francis lived he was on the whole conciliatory, and in answer to 
Henry’s remonstrances agreed to put a stop to the fortifications before 
Boulogne on the English doing the same inside the town. But so many 
causes of irritation remained—particularly as regards Scotland, which was 
conditionally comprehended in the treaty, while Henry not only assisted 
the insurgents at St. Andrews but declared he was no longer bound by 
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the comprehension—that the new amity may be said to have been pretty 
severely tried even in the days of Francis. It was naturally still more so 
in the days of Henry II when constable Montmorenci was recalled to 
court ; but although the protector Somerset at times represented seriously 
to Selve the great evils that must ensue from a renewal of war between 
the two countries, a breach was still avoided on either side. France 
simply went on with her plans for the recovery of Boulogne, knowing that 
the English could not ultimately defend it, and Somerset carried the war 
into Scotland with results which are notorious. 

The main interest, in fact, of these volumes is in connexion with 
Scottish history. Early in August 1547 Selve learned to his great 
satisfaction from the protector himself that the garrison of St. Andrews 
had surrendered to the French. Soon afterwards Somerset desired him to 
forward to the French king a request for the deliverance of the English 
prisoners taken there, among whom, it will be remembered, was the Scotch 
reformer John Knox. Selve promised that he would do so, but declared 
frankly that he saw little prospect of a favourable answer, seeing that the 
English prisoners had associated themselves with Scotch rebels and mur- 
derers. Of news from Scotland from that time there is no lack, not only 
about such leading events as the battle of Pinkie, but also as to operations 
in the Firth of Tay, where Dundee was captured and recaptured more than 
once, and in the Firth of Forth, where the English took Inchcolme (l’isle 
Sainct-Cosme in the text, which the editor confounds in a footnote with 
Inchkeith). There are also different reports of a little-known battle of 
Dumfries, fought in February 1548, at which it was reported at the time 
that the earl of Lennox (Darnley’s father) had been killed. 

Among matters more strictly relating to England we have notices of a 
sermon preached in St. Paul’s against the old religion in May 1547, and 
printed by authority ; about which time also the protector, to the disgust 
of the catholic party, was employing workmen even on Sundays and 
holidays on the building of Somerset House. In November following the 
images and crucifixes were removed from the London churches and the 
buildings whitewashed within. Notices also occur of the Cornish revolt 
in 1548, and of Bishop Gardiner’s committal to the Tower after preaching 
a sermon in opposition to the new opinions. 

The volume throughout is exceedingly well edited and annotated. 


JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft, herausgegeben von J. Jastrow. 
VII: Jahrgang, 1884. (Berlin: Gaertner. 1888.) 


To collect critical notices of all the books that appear on ancient, medieval, 
and modern history is no easy task, and it is not surprising that the 
account of historical work done in 1884 only appears in 1888. As it is, 
English medieval history is not represented, and Holland and Russia have 
still to find critics. Dr. Jastrow remarks that only a scholar with access 
to a great library in those countries themselves can undertake such a 
work. Even for Germany itself Westphalia and the Mark of Brandenburg 
want their reviewer. Nor is the arrangement under places and subjects 
less difficult. A critic in the ‘Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen’ has made 
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out a long list of works omitted in the book. Dr. Jastrow, however, has 
replied, and shows that, with one exception, these works do occur, though 
not always where the critic expected to find them. Dr. Jastrow is known for 
his own work, e.g. his ‘ Volkszahl deutscher Stidte zu Ende des Mittelalters’ 
in the valuable set of Historische Untersuchungen which he edits, and 
which includes such excellent work as Haebler’s ‘ Wirtschaftliche Bliite 
Spaniens im 16 Jahrhundert und ihr Verfall ;’ and his assistants in this 
work are men like H. Bresslau. This book of course is one to be consulted 
and to be kept by one’s side for constant use rather than to be read oF 
reviewed. If we may take a simile from the rules of heraldry, it is wrong 
to review reviews. But in reading here and there we find many notices 
that illustrate our own history. Thus in II. 279 (France), a text published 
by Tardif illustrates the substitution of the proof by inquest for that by 
wager of battle or by compurgation, a point on which Bishop Stubbs lays 
such stress. Our own modern history is reviewed by Mangold, writing in 
Budapest. He discusses many such problems as that of Wolsey’s foreign 
policy and Wolsey’s real objects as described by Brewer, and Anne 
Boleyn’s character as analysed by Friedmann, and agrees with Friedmann 
as to the political considerations that determined her fate. There is a full 
discussion of the books about Mary Stuart. And so the account runs on, 
for nearly 40 pages, with short criticisms on the leading books. At the 
end of the work there is an excellent index of nearly 120 pages. Some 
one said recently that, if he had to reconstruct his library, he would 
compose it mainly of reference books: life is so short, and good reference 
books save so much time. In that new library Dr. Jastrow’s book would 
be a very acceptable addition. C. W. Boasz. 


Zur Geschichte der deutschen Protestanten, 1555-1559. Von Gustav 
Wotr. Nebst einem Anhange von archivalischen Beilagen. (Berlin: 
Seehagen. 1888.) 


Tus book is a useful commentary upon a somewhat intricate period of 
Reformation history. The religious peace of Augsburg was an event of 
such momentous importance, and its main principles, notwithstanding the 
interruption of the thirty years’ war, so permanent, that it is easy to forget 
that by a large section both of catholics and protestants it was regarded but 
as a religious and political interim, as a temporary modus vivendi. Its 
pretended permanence rested, at all events, on the continuance of the under- 
standing between the junior line of the Wettins and the junior line of the 
Habsburgs, on the pre-eminence of these two lines in their respective parties, 
and on the predominance of the political over the religious factor. It is 
with the endeavours of the several sections of the protestant party to extend 
or to defend the provisions of this peace that the author of the present work 
is concerned. The chief incidents are the failure of the protestants at Re- 
gensburg and at Augsburg to secure the withdrawal of Ferdinand’s recess 
on the ecclesiastical reservation ; the failure of the first step towards unity 
between catholics and protestants at Worms; and the failure of Augustus 
to secure universal adhesion to the Frankfurt recess as a decent permanent 
minimum of evangelical uniformity. 

The diplomatic negotiations published in the appendix appear on the 
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surface to deal with questions purely ecclesiastical or even doctrinal. Is 
it desirable to give free development to protestantism by insisting on 
the withdrawal of the recess regarding the ecclesiastical reservation, or 
is it possible to arrive at a concordia with the catholics, and if so whether 
by a general or a national council or by a religious conference? For 
either of these purposes how is the protestant party to be organised—by a 
synod of the whole party, by a formal meeting of divines and diplomats 
from the leading states, or by a friendly agreement of the princes at one of 
their ordinary constitutional gatherings? Are the articles of Schmalkalden 
to be placed on a level with the confession and the apology as an integral 
and essential portion of the faith? Are the sects to be excluded by a fresh 
exposition of doctrine—and if so, which of them—or are they to be expressly 
repudiated and visited with punishment? Is Lutheranism to be as 
exclusive or as inclusive as possible? How far is the divine in the enun- 
ciation of his doctrines to be subjected to state discipline ? 

But these religious disputes were merely the temporary form which 
long-standing political and dynastic difference sassumed. More particularly 
was this the case with the doctrinal dualism which divided the house of 
Wettin. The position of Augustus was extremely difficult. His aim was 
defensive and conservative, the preservation of the pclitical and religious 
status quo. No religious differences were to disturb his relations with 
Ferdinand of Austria. He believed that on non-religious topics common 
action with the catholics was possible and desirable. The religious peace 
which others treated so lightly was the sheet anchor of his dynasty. He 
foresaw that a convention of protestant divines would lead to theological 
squabbles, and that these were inseparably connected with dynastic 
disputes. His view of the political situation corresponded with Melan- 
chthon’s appreciation of the theological position. A synod was indeed 
theoretically desirable, but could only be carried into effect if unity was 
really intended. 

Otherwise in schwerer Krankheit ist Ruhe das beste. As an accord 
between Flacius and Melanchthon was impossible, so was a genuine recon- 
ciliation between the courts of Weimarand Dresden. But Augustus could 
not afford to thwart the expressed wishes of the rulers of Wiirtemberg, 
the Palatinate, and Hesse. He could not let slip the leadership of the 
protestant party, which would make his friendship the less valuable to 
his Austrian ally. He was opposed to putting pressure upon Ferdinand 
with respect to the ecclesiastical reservation. The protestants, he urged, 
were protected by their refusal to recognise the recess, and an application 
for its abrogation implied its original acceptance. Yet he felt obliged to 
support the demand both at Regensburg and at Augsburg. But he would 
not go the length of making supply dependent upon redress. The 
ecclesiastical reservation was a matter affecting individual estates; the 
Turkish question was an affair of the empire, of all Christendom, of 
protestants as well as of catholics. Wenn die Tiirken die Oberhand gewin- 
nen, so werde die Freistellung wenig nutzen. Augustus would not appear 
in person at the diet because he would be forced to assume a position 
which would render unpleasant his relations to Ferdinand. So too he 
dared not openly resist the demands of the protestant princes for a pro- 
testant conference after the breakdown at Worms. But he thwarted their 
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schemes by indirect means. He persuaded the town council of Magdeburg 
to refuse permission for the convention to which John Frederick had sent 
invitations. He professed himself anxious for the meetings at Fulda and 
at Pforzheim proposed by Christopher and the elector palatine. Here 
he made Joachim of Brandenburg his catspaw. Joachim, entirely occupied 
with his territorial reforms, had little esprit de corps for his party. The 
protestantism of Brandenburg indeed was not above suspicion. Flacius 
stigmatises him as the example of those princes qui supplicant Anti- 
christo Rhomano pro episcopatibus et abbatiis eique se gravissimis 
juramentis devovent, quare etiam parati sunt per tales conciliationes (i.e. 
with the Adiaphorists) initia papatui dare. The electoral representative 
at Augsburg caused scandal by accompanying the emperor to mass when 
the other protestant envoys turned at the church door. While inviting 
Joachim to the above conferences it was easy for Augustus to suggest 
that time and place were inconvenient, that a meeting could more easily 
be arranged during the coming diet. The dead weight of Brandenburg 
saved the court of Dresden from being dragged from its obstructive attitude. 

Totally opposed to the views of Augustus was the policy of the young 
duke of Weimar. This was at once reactionary and aggressive. He 
would return to the theological basis of the league of Schmalkalden. He 
would wipe out every trace of the interim with all its religious and 
political consequences. Opposition to the catholics was a secondary 
matter. He pressed for a synod because he believed that relying on the 
orthodox Lutheranism of the towns and smaller courts of lower Germany 
he could carry a rigid Flacianist programme. Protestantism would gain 
in quality what it lost in quantity. He would strike through the interimists 
at Melanchthon, and through him at Augustus, and regain his lost heritage, 
the hegemony of the protestant party. But protestant Germany was not 
prepared to hazard the results of the perpetual peace. The princes 
perhaps already suspected the anti-territorial tendencies which ultimately 
contributed to the suppression of the Ernestine line. The towns of 
upper Germany, believing themselves protected by their capitulations, 
wanted either a national council or the strict status quo. The isolation 
of the Flacianists at Worms and their consequent secession was a 
political defeat for the court of Weimar. Nor did failure stop there. 
Flacius’ confutatio was to be the war-cry of an active propaganda, but it 
only led to the desertion of the orthodox governmental standpoint by 
some of the leading Ernestine divines. The imprisonment of Hugel and 
Strigel, two of John Frederick’s own negotiators at Worms, did not 
render the prospect of universal Flacianism more attractive to his more 
latitudinarian neighbours. 

Christopher of Wiirtemberg and Otho Henry, the elector palatine, 
were at one with John Frederick in their desire for a synod or at all 
events a formal conference. But they were chiefly interested in the ex- 
pansion of protestantism as opposed to catholicism. For them the essen- 
tial matter was the abrogation of the recess respecting the ecclesiastical 
reservation, and the entire liberty of protestant subjects in catholic 
states. These objects could only be gained by complete unity, and this 
only by a thoroughly representative synod. The result of this, they 
hoped, would be a system of protestantism as comprehensive as possible, 
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which would be content with a minimum of dogmatism and which would 
attract the Zwinglian Swiss and the towns. Of this party Christopher 
of Wiirtemberg was the original head; but the liberality of his religious 
views, and his secular instincts in church government, his desire to 
bridle the tongues of the theologians, and to make doctrine more or less 
dependent upon diplomacy, gradually drew him nearer to Augustus. It 
is possible too that Christopher was conscious that his dominions would 
not bear too close a theological inspection. Flacius may have been 
correct in his statement: Palatinatum et Wirtembergensem regionem 
plenissimam papatu, Interim et Adiaphoris proximis annis fuisse. 

Doubtless, however, it was the more genuine religious zeal, and con- 
sequently the greater aptitude for recasting a religious party, that, even 
apart from their superior constitutional position, pushed the electors 
palatine to the front. Moreover both Otho Henry and Frederick III 
brought with them the fresher, less diplomatic instincts of cadet branches, 
for it was from the top that protestantism began to show symptoms of 
decay. Tothem the reconciliation of Weimar was a matter of paramount 
importance, and on the accession of Frederick III his close relationship 
to the young duke gave him additional prestige and influence in the party. 
Friendly as his relations were to the court of Dresden, it was at once 
felt that here was a rival leader and a rival policy, with which Augustus 
would have to reckon. His first instructions to his representatives go 
beyond what his predecessors had contended for at Augsburg and 
Regensburg. They were not merely to demand the revocation of the 
ecclesiastical reservation recess, and complete freedom both of subjects 
and estates to accept protestantism, but the evangelical estates were not 
to be obliged to tolerate catholic subjects. Frederick cared little for the 
integrity of the religious peace ; not content with the previous victories 
of protestantism, er war entschlossen die Katholiken riicksichtslos zu 
bektimpfen und in Gegensatze zu den particularen Interessen der einzelnen 
evangelischen Stinde die gemeinschaftlichen der stimtlichen augsburgi- 
schen Konfessionsverwandten in den Vordergrund zu stellen. Thus 
while Augustus was anxious that a modus vivendi should be arrived at 
among the princes and with as little formality as possible, Frederick was 
determined that the princes should only prepare business for the theo- 
logians, and that the protestant congress should be as formal and osten- 
tatious as might be. Protestant unity once formularised, the ultimate 
triumph might be secured by forcing the withdrawal of the ecclesiastical 
reservation recess. The danger from Turks and French, and the hostility 
of the pope to the Austrian Habsburgs, should be the lever ; Ferdinand 
would be at the mercy of the diet, and there should be no supply with- 
out redress. This programme demanded complete unity, and hence 
Frederick’s successful resistance to Augustus’ desire that the recess of 
Frankfurt should be accepted as the basis of protestant agreement. 
This Frederick believed to be neither sufficiently representative, nor 
formal, nor final, and above all it could never be accepted by the party 
of Weimar. 


Such are the main results of the author’s commentary and of the 
documents which make up half the book. It forms, therefore, the pre- 
lude to the larger works of Kluckhohn and Bezold, though more use has 
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been made of the archives of Weimar and Dresden than of Heideiberg, 
and it is the Wettin rather than the Wittelsbach point of view that is 
most clearly developed. This is only natural, for it is the attempt to 
shift the weights from the one house to the other that forms the main 
interest of the next fifty years. The lines of the leading protestant states 
are already laid, leading on the one hand to the tragedy of Gotha, and 
on the other to that of the White Mountain. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Oliver Cromwell. Von Fritz Horenta. Vols. I. and II. 
(Berlin: Luckhardt. 1887, 1888.) 


Ir is gratifying to find a foreign author who thinks it worth his while to 
investigate the history of the great rebellion from the military point of view. 
Till now, we had never come upon a single writer from oversea who at- 
tempted to insert this most interesting chapter in the general history of 
the art of war. Major Hoenig has constructed his work in the form of a 
life of Oliver Cromwell, but it may practically be taken as a commentary 
on the civil war, or at least on all those parts of it in which Cromwell 
was to any degree involved. 

Of Major Hoenig’s first two hundred pages it is not our intention to 
speak in detail ; they give a sketch of the early life of Cromwell, grounded 
on the ordinary English sources, and calling for no particular comment. 
The real object and importance of the book lies in the account it gives of 
the fortunes of the great war. 

On the whole we cannot make up our minds whether to be more 
pleased with the general drift of Major Hoenig’s work, or astonished at 
the extraordinary statements in which he occasionally indulges—state- 
ments which pervert not merely matters of detail, but the whole course of 
the war. What, for example, can be more astounding than to be told that 
England possessed a standing army in the early seventeenth century, and 
that ‘ the royal forces had a strength which was fixed from year to year by 
parliament, and which at the moment of the outbreak of the civil war con- 
sisted of sixteen infantry regiments each consisting of two battalions, and 
each a thousand men strong, and ten cavalry regiments of four squadrons, 
each of one hundred troopers’? If Charles I had been possessed of a regular 
army of 16,000 infantry and 4,000 horse in the summer of 1642, English 
history, we may safely say, would have been largely modified. Then 
Major Hoenig proceeds to discourse at length of the places in which this 
army was garrisoned, and the spirit which pervaded its officers and men. 
Whence he got his information we are at a loss to conceive. 

On the other hand, when the armies are once in the field, the author’s 
comments, both tactical and strategical, are most instructive. The distinc- 
tion he draws between the character of the war in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland is clear and forcible. We quite agree with his demonstration of 
the fact that at Edgehill the king was both really and technically the 
victor, though his army had suffered the most and displayed the worse mili- 
tary qualities. English critics have generally spoken of the battle as drawn, 
but there can be no disguising the fact that Essex fought in order to pre- 
vent Charles from marching on London, and that he entirely failed in his 
object ; the royal army continued its progress south-eastward meeting no 
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further molestation, while the parliamentary forces had to execute a long 
flank movement by Northampton without daring to make a second attack 
on the king. Charles was, to make a rough comparison, as much entitled 
to be called the victor at Edgehill as was Wellington at Fuentes d’Onoro, 
or Beresford at Albuera. 

It is unfortunate for Major Hoenig that the two volumes of his book 
have come out just before the corresponding parts of Mr. 8. R. Gardiner’s 
‘ History of the Great Civil War.’ No less than forty pages of his second 
volume are occupied in appendices containing corrections of statements in 
the first volume, which he has had to draw from Mr. Gardiner. This debt he 
freely acknowledges, but we think he isa little captious in some of the criti- 
cisms which he makes on his corrector. He endeavours, for example, to vin- 
dicate his statement that ‘ Cromwell was a mere onlooker at Edgehill,’ after 
abundant proof has been brought forward to show that Cromwell did his 
duty manfully in one of the two cavalry regiments which helped to destroy 
the royal centre. But his vindication practically entails the substitution 
of the words ‘ observer and learner,’ taken in a purely tactical sense, for 
‘onlooker.’ Anyone reading the original statement would have believed 
that Cromwell spent the day, as the old cavalier legend ran, in watching 
the fight from some safe and convenient church steeple. 

Biographers always tend to raise their idol a foot or two higher by 
lowering the pedestals of contemporary worthies. But we should have 
thought that it was possible to exalt Cromwell without unduly disparaging 
Fairfax. Anyone who has read of the first Yorkshire campaign of that 
general must conceive a great respect for his untiring pluck and deter- 
mination in fighting a losing game ; and, however much we discount from 
his achievements in the Naseby and Langport operations, there still re- 
main some most creditable laurels for his brow. But Major Hoenig dis- 
misses him ina single paragraph as ‘ wanting in decision and energy,’ and 
places him below Skippon in military worth. A glance through the pages 
of Markham’s excellent life of Fairfax would have set this right; but 
Major Hoenig—as his plans of Marston Moor and Naseby show-—has evi- 
dently not come upon the book. If, however, Markham is unknown ground 
to our author, there is unfortunately one source of information which he 
knows only too well. The detestable ‘ Squire Papers ’ have led him astray, 
and he continually quotes them as genuine contemporary documents. 
But it is, perhaps, hard to expect a foreign author to detect the character 
of these forgeries, when a final exposure of them for the benefit of British 
readers was required only a few years ago. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go into errors of detail in Major Hoenig’s 
work: we might mention that Fairfax’s wing at Marston Moor was com- 
posed of his own Yorkshiremen, not of Scotch troops (vol. ii. p. 445), and 
that the infantry of the Eastern Association fought in the first line, not 
in the reserve, at the same battle. Leicester was not one of the king’s 
habitual bases of operations, but almost continually in the hands of the 
parliament ; Charles only took it by storm a few days before Naseby. It 
was not Cromwell who first made his troopers charge sword in hand, 
without any previous discharge of carbines and pistols, but Prince Rupert : 
Bulstrode’s memoirs prove that the prince gave orders to that effect at 
Edgehill, the first fight in the war. 
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Similar errors might be pointed out by the score. Their great number 
makes a work which might otherwise be useful an unsafe and unsatis- 
factory guide. We hope that Major Hoenig may find time to rewrite and 
reconsider his book, which contains much good work, so that it may be 
received as a useful contribution to English military history. 

C. Oman. 


Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series, 1659-60. Edited by 
Mrs. M. A. Everett GREEN. (London: H.M. Stationery Office.) 


Tx1s volume completes the calendars of the domestic state papers of the 
interregnum. Like its predecessors it deals chiefly with the details of 
administration, and does not throw very much light on the cireum- 
stances which led to the Restoration. It opens with a series of papers 
relating to the insurrection headed by Sir George Booth in the summer 
of 1659, and to the measures taken to meet that danger. It is inter- 
esting to note the fact that John Owen, dean of Christ Church, raised a 
troop of volunteer horse in Oxford and the neighbourhood, or at least 
received commissions for that purpose (p. 110). The suppression of 
Booth’s rising destroyed all prospect of a restoration by arms, and the 
only hope of the king seemed to be in gaining by diplomacy the aid of 
some leader or some section of the republican party. Some assistance 
had been expected from Richard and Henry Cromwell, but they re- 
fused the king’s offers, and the royalists repeatedly complain of their 
pusillanimity. In October 1659 a scheme was proposed for gaining 
Lambert by marrying the duke of York to his daughter, concerning 
which there are several letters in this volume. It was suggested by Lord 
Mordaunt, a devoted royalist, who had been tried for his life by Cromwell 
and outlawed by the Rump, and it was supported by Secretary Nicholas 
(pp. 285, 247). On Monk’s conduct this volume supplies little new in- 
formation. As early as July 1659 it is reported that ‘ parliament is not 
satisfied with Monk, who refuses to suffer any of his officers to be dis- 
missed till they are paid, and till material exceptions are proved against 
them’ (p. 18). Several letters describe the progress of the rising in 
Yorkshire under Lord Fairfax, which enabled Monk to advance into Eng- 
land (pp. 288, 298-95). More important are the letters and orders of the 
council of state to Monk during February 1660, which serve to complete 
the history of his rupture with the Rump (pp. 340-70, passim). Amongst 
other papers the most noticeable are the usual series of navy documents, 
and the correspondence of the Levant company. The private correspond- 
ence of Sir Joseph Williamson illustrates the history of Oxford, and 
more especially of Queen’s College. A selection from them might advan- 
tageously be published by the Oxford Historical Society. 
C. H. Firrs. 


Madame de Maintenon. By Emity Bowtes. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. 1888.) 


In this volume Miss Bowles has given us a most interesting account of 
the lady whom Dr. Déllinger has called the most influential woman in 
French history. In the greater part of the work the story is told in 
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Madame de Maintenon’s own words, so far as they can be represented 
by a translation of her letters. These are for the most part taken from 
M. Geffroy’s excellent collection. And as the writer’s whole object 
appears to have been to delineate the character of this remarkable woman, 
she has abstained from illustrating the letters by any references to the 
history of the period more than were absolutely necessary to enable a 
reader moderately acquainted with French history to follow and under- 
stand them. Madame de Maintenon is Miss Bowles’s heroine. Yet she 
herself feels that she has to fall back upon the old excuse for failings and 
shortcomings, that allowance must be made for the state of society in 
which the actors lived. And this excuse in the present instance has to 
be made for the familiar intercourse of her heroine with Louis XIV and 
his mistress Madame de Montespan, whose children she had undertaken to 
educate. Nevertheless it was perhaps owing to her influence that the con- 
nexion between the king and his mistress was broken off, and yet this did 
not prevent a subsequent liaison with Madame de Fontanges, which was 
probably broken off by her means ; and from this time till the death of the 
queen she succeeded in establishing amicable relations between the king 
and his consort. And now it is that the most inexplicable event in the 
whole of Madame de Maintenon’s career occurred. About the middle of 
June 1684, at the dead of night, she was married to the king in the 
presence of five witnesses, of whom the profligate archbishop of Paris was 
one, in the royal chapel at Versailles. The lady’s ambitious spirit, conjoined 
with the real desire of converting the king to a better life, induced her to 
accept what must have seemed to the world at large a very equivocal 
position. There was no register of the marriage, and to her dying day 
she never spoke of herself as the king’s wife. As regards her previous 
connexion with the deformed dramatist Scarron, to whom she is said to have 
been married at the age of fifteen and with whom she lived for eight years, 
Miss Bowles explains the awkward expression in one of her letters, in 
which she implies that she has never been married, as meaning that the 
marriage was, as she designates it, ‘nominal,’ i.e. never consummated, and 
that her functions were those of a companion, secretary, and nurse. 

Miss Bowles’s account of her marriage to the king shall be given in 
her own words (p. 73) :— 

‘A few days after the court had returned to Versailles, probably on 
12 June 1684, and the historian distinctly says in the night, though there 
was mass, seven persons were seen gathered in secret within -the royal 
chapel at Versailles. These were the king, Francoise d’Aubigné de’ 
Maintenon, the Jesuit Pére de la Chaise, who said the mass, the arch- 
bishop of Paris (Harlay), with the two marquises, de Louvois and de 
Montchevreuil, as witnesses, and the same royal valet, Bontemps, who, 
as governor of Versailles, had introduced the churchwardens, and who 
now prepared the altar and served the mass. No registry was inscribed of 
the marriage; and, in fact, by agreeing to this omission, Madame de 
Maintenon knowingly sacrificed her reputation for many years, in order 
to guard the secret for the king. She afterwards immediately destroyed 
every letter that could give proof of her being the king’s wedded wife, and 
except to her confessor, to the Cardinal de Noailles, and to the Mont- 
chevreuils, she never afterwards spoke of her marriage. Before the final 
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step had been taken, Bossuet and several other French bishops, and lastly 
the pope, had been consulted, and had decided that it was a good act, 
which sanctified the king’s confidence in Madame de Maintenon, raised 
her influence to be a thoroughly lawful one, and was essentially for the 
general good of France. Arnault speaks of the marriage as an excellent 
act, binding the king to a person whom he must esteem. ‘‘ Would to God,”’ 
he adds, ‘“‘ that the directors of his conscience had never given him worse 
counsel !’’’ 

Madame de Maintenon’s act was sanctioned by the pope and other 
ecclesiastics of undoubted piety, and if blame is to be attached to it, or if 
it does not seem in any one’s judgment to be the action of a woman of 
the highest style of character, much of the blame must be borne by her 
advisers. Nevertheless we can hardly be wrong in concluding that 
ambition and the desire of power largely influenced her conduct, and 
perhaps the refusal of the rank and style of queen may be attributed to 
her absolute indifference to the appearance of exercising power, if only 
she really wielded it. It is this consciousness of power that is predominant 
in all her letters and which appears even beneath the deferential tone 
which she adopted in her correspondence with ecclesiastics of high rank. 
Her letters also contain a most remarkable mixture of worldliness and 
spirituality. And perhaps there are few lives that better illustrate the 
inconsistencies of people for whom we cannot but feel respect and perhaps 
even admiration than that of Madame de Maintenon. 

Born in a prison, the child of a profligate father, and brought up a 
Huguenot, she in very early life changed her religion, and seems to have 
become a catholic upon conviction after obtaining the assurance that she 
was not bound to believe that the aunt who had educated her in Cal- 
vinistic doctrine would be eternally lost. After her marriage with the 
comic poet Scarron she was introduced into the society of the court, and 
must have been much scandalised by the free speech and licentious 
manners of those with whom she consorted ; yet even at that time, when 
she was not yet twenty-five years old, she managed to exert a wholesome 
influence both over her husband and his friends. From 1680, when Madame 
de Fontanges was dismissed, her influence over the king seemed gradually 
to increase till the death of the queen about three years afterwards. In 
1684 the secret marriage took place, and from that time till his death in 
1715 she made his conversion to a better life her chief object ; and though 
she did not absolutely govern France, yet in most political matters, and 
still more in ecclesiastical affairs, the king seldom differed from her judg- 
ment. No doubt the revocation of the edict of Nantes was mainly due to 
her suggestions. Like most converts she had a special abhorrence of the 
opinions she had quitted, and she especially disliked the Jansenists. 

One great work in which she was specially interested was the founda- 
tion of the college of St. Cyr, for the education of 250 girls who were con- 
nected with noble families, free ofall cost. Of this she became the spiritual 
superior, though she declined the title of foundress, which the king wanted 
to give her. Perhaps it is not generally known that two of Racine’s 
finest tragedies, ‘Esther’ and ‘Athalie,’ were composed at Madame de 
Maintenon’s desire for the young ladies of St. Cyr to act. It is evident 
that she was ill calculated for the office which she held. The girls turned 
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out badly, and the system of education was after a time changed from an 
intellectual training, which had made them proud and ambitious, to one 
which influenced the heart and was more entirely religious. The school 
seems also to have been considerably affected with the erroneous teaching 
of the Jansenists, but neither does Madame de Maintenon shine much in 
her vehement opposition to them, her general sympathy with the Jesuits 
seeming to allow no room in her mind for the appreciation of the great 
piety of many of the Jansenist party. There is a hardness in all she 
writes on this subject as contrasted with the gentle tone adopted by 
Bossuet. She seems never to forget herself and the influential position 
which she occupied. Even Miss Bowles is fair enough in admitting, 
though she does not fully realise, this fault in her heroine’s character. 

When the abbey of Gomerfontaine was rehabilitated in 1705, she says 
(p. 208): ‘About the same year Madame de Maintenon enlarged her 
interests and increased her already more than voluminous correspondence 
by undertaking to send an abbess and several companions to the relaxed 
and decayed abbey of Gomerfontaine. The abbess chosen was Madame 
de Viefville, a relation of the cardinal-archbishop de Noailles, who had 
been educated at St. Cyr. St. Simon, whose keen and exquisitely barbed 
tongue was always more waspish than usual where Madame de Maintenon 
was concerned, declares that ‘‘ she thought herself the universal abbess ; it 
was her favourite occupation ;’’ and that this idea led her into “ a sea of 
frivolous, delusive, wearisome, sham occupations, an infinity of letters 
and answers, the direction of chosen souls, and all sorts of childishness.”’ 
For, in truth, Madame de Maintenon’s steadily increasing and enduring 
influence with the king and at court was a continual thorn in St. Simon’s 
side. So keen an insight as his, so consummate a penetration into cha- 
racter, could not, however, fail to strike at times through the weak joints 
of even the finest coat of mail, and there is no doubt that, in spite of the 
difficulties she had involved the house of St. Cyr in with Madame Guyon, 
Madame de Maintenon was not yet cured of her keen relish for spiritual 
direction.’ 

Whatever judgment may be formed of the influence exerted by 
Madame de Maintenon over political and ecclesiastical matters, there 
can be no doubt that the effect upon the character of Louis XIV by his 
intercourse with her was entirely for good, and she must have been a great 
comfort to him in the sorrow that befell him in his old age, when his un- 
mitigated selfishness must have demanded immense sacrifices of her own 
inclinations and wishes. 

The account of the king’s death and Madame de Maintenon’s services 
to him is taken from the memoirs written by Languet de Gergy, arch- 
bishop of Sens. Strangely enough, she left him two days before he 
actually died. And this is only one of the apparent inconsistencies of 
her conduct, which is scarcely accounted for by Miss Bowles’s remark that 
she had first ascertained that she could no longer be of any use to the 
king, who was unconscious during the whole of those two days, and that 
‘ by remaining longer at Versailles in the uncertain position in which 
the king’s death left her as his unacknowledged wife she might have 
been subjected to insult and not impossibly to some risk of her life’ 
(p. 822). 
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After the king’s death she retired to St. Cyr, where she lived for 
nearly four years and died at the age of 84. 

We have not been able to take so favourable a view of Madame de 
Maintenon as that which Miss Bowles has presented us with in her 
interesting volume, but we hope that what we have said may induce many 
readers to judge for themselves. We think, however, that the authoress 
has not always given us the best English idiom in her letters, which it 
would be easy to see are translations from the French, and in one instance, 
at p. 291, she has evidently fallen into a mistake. When Madame de 
Maintenon speaks of the king as being ‘ far removed from putting his hand 
upon the censer,’ she means to defend him from the charge of interfering 
in matters ecclesiastical, and not, as explained in a note, ‘ incensing 
with flattery,’ which neither represents the original nor suits the context. 

NicHouas Pocock. 


L’ Acquisition de la Couronne Royale de Prusse par les Hohenzollern. 
Par AuBERT WADDINGTON. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres 
de Lyon. TomeIX.) (Paris: Leroux. 1888.) 


One cannot affect much surprise at the tenderness which French 
historians have latterly begun to show for the political reputation of the 
first Prussian king ; but it is not so evident as they seem to assume that 
his deserts have been left out in the cold in his own country. Modern 
Prussian writers are hardly to be blamed for passing lightly over the 
transactions which preceded or accompanied the acquisition of the 
Prussian royal crown, just as certain proceedings which took place else- 
where a hundred years later are not as a rule enlarged upon by admirers 
of the legislative union of Great Britain and Ireland. Before the elector 
Frederick with a very imposing assumption of independence (had it but 
imposed upon anybody) placed a royal crown upon his head at Kénigs- 
berg, a good many promises had been given, not all of which were destined 
to be fulfilled, and with the promises there had passed a good deal of 
money. It is therefore not astonishing that Cuhn’s narrative of the 
acquisition, on which M. Waddington asserts that Droysen founded the 
summary in his magnum opus, should remain in manuscript in the 
Berlin archives, nor that of the most recent historians attracted by this 
subject, the one, M. Piibram, should be an Austro-Hungarian, and the 
other a Frenchman. With regard, however, to the qualities of Frederick’s 
statesmanship in general, it has by no means been reserved for foreign pens 
to do justice to such merits as it possessed. Droysen, no doubt, while 
allowing him the credit of both activity and consistency in his foreign 
policy, has severely condemned its impotence, which he attributes largely 
to the attitude of dependence assumed by him towards ‘the emperor 
from the first—from the time indeed of the treacherous understanding 
concerning the Schwiebus cession into which he had entered while 
merely electoral prince. And he dwells with equal rigour on the 
economical sufferings to which the monarchy was exposed under Frede- 
rick’s rule, and of which the heavy taxation, due in part to his extravagant 
expenditure, must share the blame. But Ranke far more generously 
acknowledges both the grandeur of the king’s ideals and the actual 
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advance which, apart from the matter of the crown, the state made under 
his control; and the excellent sketch of his career in vol. vii. of the 
‘ Allgemeine deutsche Biographie ’ is worth citing as a more recent attempt 
in the same direction. Frederick I steadily fostered the growth of the 
Prussian army, the numbers of which he nearly doubled; and to the 
judicial system of his monarchy he secured not only freedom from external 
control, but a basis of unity of its own. Nor can it be denied that with 
all drawbacks the material prosperity of his states on the whole increased 
during his reign, while that of most other continental countries was 
decaying. Moreover, he consistently upheld the traditions of tolerance, 
and of hospitality towards those whom intolerance had expelled from 
other lands, which had been bequeathed to him by his father the Great 
Elector ; and he rendered services to the advance of intellectual culture 
in northern Germany which have been denied by none of his critics. 
Altogether, though there was nothing of greatness in Frederick I, and 
least of all anything personally attractive—for, as M. Waddington says 
with incontrovertible truth, i] ne valait pas his first queen, Sophia Char- 
lotte—yet his reign is to be regarded as having accomplished something 
besides his great design of acquiring a royal crown for himself and his 
dynasty. Its real inferiority to the reign which succeeded it lay in 
Frederick I’s inability to perform, or even to conceive, the task which 
was carried through by Frederick William I—the establishment as on a 
rocher de bronze of a frugal and efficient system of administration in both 
military and civil affairs. This M. Waddington appears to have over- 
looked in the contrast between father and son drawn by him in the 
course of a peroration of which the tone is perhaps pitched in rather too 
high a key. Who in the world could object to his preferring aux diver- 
tissements insipides de la tabagie, les fétes splendides et gracieuses de 
Charlottenbourg, aw soudard qui battait sa femme et ses filles le roi poli 
et galant qui, malgré quelques coléres, chercha toujowrs d observer envers 
son entourage les régles de la plus stricte courtoisie? Sophia Charlotte 
and Sophia Dorothea the younger might have been excused for instituting 
such comparisons ; in a political historian they seem to call for the epithet 
which on his next page M. Waddington unhesitatingly bestows upon the 
criticisms of the late Professors Droysen and von Noorden. 

The question, however, which it is M. Waddington’s primary concern 
to argue in this volume, and which he argues with remarkable ability, is 
whether Frederick’s acquisition of the royal crown was or was not in itself 
an event of serious moment, a distinct stage in the growth of the greatness 
of his dynasty, of the monarchy under its sway, and of the German 
nation at large of which they have in our own times come to hold the ac- 
knowledged leadership. The mere desire for the royal dignity was 
epidemic among the more important princes of the empire in the elector 
Frederick III’s day. From the time when William I[[/—himself a roi 
parvenu, and a kinsman of the elector of Brandenburg—had attempted to 
introduce the Duchess Sophia and her descendants by name into the 
provisions of the bill of rights, the house of Hanover, whether it would 
or not, could not fail to speculate on its chances of the English throne, 
and in the very year of Frederick’s coronation these chances were con- 
verted into a legal expectancy. The house of Wittelsbach narrowly 
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missed the Spanish, and its chief thought himself entitled to a Batavian, 
crown. From the rule of a prince wedded like Charles XII to none but 
Bellona, the Swedish monarchy must inevitably pass either to his sister 
the wife of the hereditary prince of Hesse-Cassel, or to his nephew the 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp. More fantastic hopes may have occupied the 
thoughts of other princes ; at all events M. Waddington reminds us that 
towards the end of the seventeenth century John William, elector palatine 
of the Neuburg line, was negotiating with an Armenian merchant concern- 
ing an expedition which was to end in making him king of a free Christian 
Armenia. But the crown at which Frederick III aimed was intended to 
make him stronger at home in his own German dominions ; a greater per- 
sonage in the empire to which he was resolved not to owe his new dignity, 
but whose recognition it was of the essence of his scheme to secure from the 
very first ; it was to consolidate his long and broken line of dominions 
among themselves, and to emancipate the eponymous province of Prussia 
proper, all reservation of reversionary rights notwithstanding, from such 
connexion with Poland as remained. These ends at all events Frede- 
rick III may be allowed to have had consciously before him, and they were 
one and all fulfilled. The remoter results to which his act, accomplished 
under the conditions which attended it, directly contributed, may have 
remained more or less dark to him. He may not have foreseen the first 
partition of Poland, but the endurance of a Polish enclave in the new 
Prussian kingdom was no longer possible so soon as that kingdom had 
been established. He may not have either divined or desired the great 
duel with Austria that was to come; but his resolute protestantism, which 
withstood a triple battery of propagandist endeavours and caused him 
politely to decline the direct intervention of the Holy See in his design, 
can hardly have allowed him to remain blind to the fact that the state 
whose importance was marked by his new dignity thereby became in the 
eyes of all men the representative protestant power in Germany. 

Of course the greater part of this volume is occupied with an expo- 
sition in detail of the steps by which the elector Frederick III executed 
his ‘great design.’ The diplomacy of his age was not celebrated for 
swiftness, least of all when a question of ‘ dignity’ was the subject of its 
efforts ; and neither at Vienna nor elsewhere was it the custom for those 
officers of state and court whose influence was worth obtaining to proffer 
it without receiving in return the ‘ gratification’ which it was left to 
grosser spheres to call a bribe. These things being taken into account, 
it is impossible to assert that the negotiations for the acquisition of the 
Prussian crown were, speaking relatively, of a very prolonged nature. 
There seems no reason for accepting the common tradition on which 
certain German historians have sought to put the most patriotic glosses 
within their power, that the scheme was originally suggested to the 
great elector by France; M. Waddington has traced it back to Poellnitz, 
whose authority is not exactly of the highest, and has shown that Prince 
Eugene’s supposed repetition of the statement occurs in a letter which 
has been proved spurious. On the other hand, it certainly appears, on 
the testimony of Bartholdi, the singularly able diplomatist who negotiated 
Frederick III’s design at the court of Vienna, that Frederick William 
actually entertained a scheme of declaring himself king of the Wends, and 
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only abandoned it at the time of the peace of St. Germain, largely of 
course from the apprehension of offending the king and the republic 
of Poland. Of greater interest is the statement of Ilgen, made in a 
paper written in 1715, that in 1686, at the time of the conclusion of the 
secret treaty which attached the house of Brandenburg closely to the house 
of Austria, a royal crown was promised to the former in addition to 
the cession of the Schwiebus circle. There is much probability in M. 
Waddington’s suggestion that if such a promise was made, it was made 
to the electoral prince, who was at the same time (not very much to the 
credit of his fair fame) negotiating with Austria on his own account, and 
not to his father the elector. In any case there is good reason to suppose 
that Frederick III had familiarised himself with the conception when 
two years later (in 1688) he succeeded to the electorate ; and the story of 
its having been suggested to him by William III at the Hague refusing 
him a fautewil may keep company with the anecdote of the Licinian 
rogations having originated in the jealous desire of Licinius’ wife for a 
dozen of lictors to precede her husband. As M. Waddington points out, 
there is not even an agreement whether the fatal act of royal pride was 
committed in 1691, 1695, or 1696. What is of more importance, his re- 
searches have enabled him to prove definitively that the negotiations on 
the subject of the crown with the emperor, to which Frederick III had 
resolved to confine himself in the first instance, began as early as the 
year 1693. They were broken off in 1697 for nearly a year, and after their 
resumption were brought to an end by the conclusion of the famous 
Kron-Tractat, 16 Nov. 1700. The reason of their interruption is to 
be sought in certain ministerial changes at the imperial court, and 
in the succession quarrel in Mecklenburg, in which the emperor and the 
elector took opposite sides. That on being resumed the transaction was 
carried to a successful issue, was due not to the accidental intervention 
of the Jesuit father Wolf—an account of whose curious career with its 
mighty imaginings, modest successes, and final disappointment would 
make an admirable monograph—but to the necessities of the house of 
Austria as the war of the Spanish succession approached. The treaty was 
actually concluded only two days before the death of Charles II of Spain 
became known at Vienna. In this sense M. Waddington may say with- 
out exaggeration that the Prussian kingship was in part the work of 
Lewis XIV and of the war which his ambition provoked. But it must 
at the same time be allowed that the dullness of the emperor Leopold I 
and the rapacity of his ministers contrived to give Frederick by far the 
best of the bargain. The real quid pro quo consisted in the 8,000 troops 
which the elector engaged to furnish in the event of the outbreak of 
the war, and even these had already been promised in the secret treaty of 
1686. All the rest was of small significance; nor was the imperial 
diplomacy even successful in maintaining a form of clause which made 
the elector declare that he would not have been authorised to take the 
crown without the emperor’s assent. Instead of this, Bartholdi succeeded 
in making his master simply say that such had never been his intention. 
The negotiations with Poland form another very curious chapter in the 
history of these transactions, but can only be adverted to here. In this 
quarter blindness alone could fail to perceive the peril involved in granting 
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the elector’s wish ; and though by an early volte-face the goodwill of King 
Augustus the Strong had been secured from the outset and was fostered by 
his confessor the Jesuit Vota and his protégé the famous Livonian Patkul 
(there seems, however, no proof that Augustus concluded an actual 
treaty of recognition with Frederick before his ally’s coronation), this 
by no means involved the goodwill of the republic. And though the 
powerful cardinal primate was gained over to Frederick’s interests, no 
recognition of the new dignity was obtained either by him or by his son 
from the Polish diet ; it was only on the eve of the first partition of Poland, 
and with the aid of Russian bayonets, that Frederick the Great, in return 
for his promise to respect the rights of the republic of Poland, was grati- 
fied by her formal acknowledgment of his royal title. Compared with 
the interests of the emperor and Poland, those of the other European states 
in giving or withholding the desired recognition were insignificant. As a 
matter of fact, Frederick I was within the earlier half of the year 1701 
recognised by all the leading princes of the empire, with the exception 
among the protestants of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, brother-in-law of 
Charles XII, and among the catholics of Max Emmanuel of Bavaria and his 
brother the elector of Cologne, of whom the latter exhorted his spiritual 
brothers to wait with him till the catholic religion, the empire and the 
Teutonic order, had in the first instance received complete satisfaction. 
As for the rights of the Teutonic order, they and their treatment form a 
peculiar chapter in the history of the establishment of the dignity of ‘ king 
in Prussia.’ The order continued to protest till it ceased to exist; in the 
meantime, such satisfaction as might be derived from the appropriation 
of their black eagle as the emblem of a different kind of order founded 
by the newly crowned king was not denied to the Teutonic knights in 
their retirement. As to the catholic religion, the best satisfaction of all, 
of which Father Wolf had been so ready to be the agent, which Father 
Vota had as it were celebrated beforehand with the masses at Johannis- 
burg said to have been attended by the elector in person, and which Bishop 
Zaluski had been fain to clinch by means of a brief from Pope Inno- 
cent XII, was never to be gathered in. The reader must be referred to 
M. Waddington’s review of this episode and of the endeavours of wn prétre 
de lV’oratotre nommé Theiner (surely no very courteous designation) to prove 
that the first duke of Prussia was converted to catholicism, and the first 
king nearly so. But the observation may perhaps be permitted that Duke 
Albert’s conversion, if it actually occurred, was not unprovoked, while 
that of Frederick I would have been a political suicide which would have 
involved the destinies of his dynasty in its ruin. 

The survey of the relations between Brandenburg-Prussia and the 
various non-German states of Europe affecting the question of the royal — 
crown, which M. Waddington has been at the pains to add, renders his 
volume a valuable contribution to the political history of the period with 
which it is concerned ; and the labour liberally bestowed by him upon his 
work has not been thrown away. A writer on diplomatic history should, 
like an able diplomatic agent, be armed at all points and ready in all direc- 
tions, instead of, like a certain foreign secretary of the past, priding him- 
self on ignoring the lesser legations. In this as in other ways M. Wad- 
dington’s book is admirably complete. A. W. Warp. 
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History of Prussia under Frederic the Great, 1740-1756. By HEerBerr 
Turtte, Professor in Cornell University. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


THE existence of Carlyle’s extensive work on Frederick the Great has 
been in some respects a positive misfortune for English students of that 
monarch’s history. The book is evidently the result of much labour ; its 
statements are clear, its descriptions vivid and picturesque. In fact, to 
a merely literary observer, it seems a model, a typical history. It is 
only gradually, if ever, that a student (if unable to read German) finds 
out that the work is not so much a history in itself as a combination of 
a good and graphic military history with a picturesque and interesting 
but capricious and biassed biography, in which events find a place not 
according to their importance, but according to the degree in which they 
attracted the writer; and Candidatus Linsenbarth and his bag of batzen 
occupy nearly as much space as the causes of the seven years’ war. 

Hardly any other result, indeed, could be expected from the Carlylese 
manner of conceiving history as little more than a series of biographies 
of great men. In few cases does this theory more evidently and hope- 
lessly break down than in the case of Frederick the Great. He was only 
one of the centres of force in the affairs of his time; the spirit of the 
age ruled him, rather than he the age; he was throughout his life 
essentially an opportunist. This Carlyle seems to have realised; he 
probably never quite believed in the heroic quality of Frederick, and it is 
beyond doubt that he was mortally weary of his task long before it was 
finished. 

If we look at Frederick’s reign in connexion with the general history 
of his time, we shall admit that as a ruler he was important in two ways. 
He effected by arms and diplomacy a startling revolution in international 
policy, gave Germany a new political centre, and Europe a new great 
power; and he was the first (if we leave Peter the Great out of the 
reckoning), and on the whole the most successful, of a generation of 
philosophic despots, monarchs or ministers, who strove to carry out, all 
over Europe, radical reforms founded on the general precepts of the 
theorists of the age. In neither of these respects does Carlyle’s work 
help us to any accurate notions of Frederick’s position. As regards 
international matters this defect cannot wholly be charged to the his- 
torian, unless we hold that he should have searched the unpublished 
archives of Berlin and Vienna. Nearly all the most valuable and com- 
plete accounts of the international history of the period—nearly all the 
important despatches and documents of the time—have been published 
since Carlyle wrote. Droysen’s great ‘ History of Prussian Policy’ was 
broken off but recently by the death of its author; the Duc de Broglie is 
still engaged on his diplomatic studies of Frederick’s time, and the mag- 
nificent ‘ Politische Correspondenz’ is yet very far from its end. Vitzthum, 
Schaefer, Arneth, Griinhagen, Beer, and many others, all wrote after 
Carlyle’s work appeared. 

Whether, however, he would have made good use of these new materials 
may reasonably be doubted. It is plain that in international matters he 
did not greatly care to be right. He chronicles the treaty of Nymphenburg 
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without a comment, though even so old a work as Koch and Schoell’s 
‘ Histoire abrégée des Traités de Paix’ gives grave reasons for doubting the 
existence of such a treaty; he gives from popular books of reference the 
Anglo-Prussian alliance of Pitt’s first brief administration—a treaty which 
is an evident fabrication. And the characteristic sneer in which Carlyle 
indulges at the Prussian history of Ranke, the father of modern archival 
history, is sufficient to condemn his own work as a study of international 
politics. If any further evidence be needed, it is enough to notice the 
fact, that with the wealth of the Record Office and the British Museum 
at his command Carlyle hardly touched it, and often quoted from the 
meagre and unsatisfactory compilation of Raumer. 

Thus there was ample scope for an English work which should embody 
the results of the latest German and French research, and the conclusions 
to be drawn from documents recently given to the world. Professor Tuttle 
has done well in attempting to supply this want. He has brought to his 
task many qualifications—a long residence in Germany, exhaustive reading 
in all departments of his subject, an American detachment from the 
European prejudices that must needs warp the judgments of German or 
French writers, a laborious industry, and a strong desire to be impartial. 
These are not all that the historian of Frederick needs, but they form a 
good equipment nevertheless ; and the work which they have produced, 
if not a work of genius, has a great deal of solid worth and merit for the 
student of history. 

Criticism of a book of this sort must of necessity sound captious, as it 
is chiefly confined to the points on which the reviewer differs from the 
reviewed ; therefore, before discussing such points, I would express my 
conviction that Professor Tuttle’s work, or rather the work of which these 
volumes are the first section, will prove of great value to English students 
who wish to find out what really happened in the period of Frederick the 
Great’s reign, who desire to have placed before them in their own language 
the latest results of German research. I know of no other existing book 
that fills this place; and it is difficult to see where we are to look for the 
writer of such a book. 

Certainly it would be hard to have read more completely than Professor 
Tuttle has done the printed authorities for his period, with such manvu- 
script documents as were accessible to him in America. But I cannot but 
express my regret that he could not have spent some time over the des- 
patches in the Record Office. The international history of the early years 
of Frederick’s reign has been presented to us from the point of view of the 
Prussian, the French, the Austrian archives; our own papers of the 
period have been mostly allowed to sleep since the days of Archdeacon 
Coxe. Carlyle began on them, but did not go far. The Newcastle papers, 
lately presented to the British Museum, contain much that is new and 
interesting. And even if unable to work in London himself, Professor 
Tuttle could have found some friend or copyist to save an English-speak- 
ing historian from the humiliation of quoting the despatches of English 
envoys retranslated from the German of Raumer. One printed book 
of importance only, as far as I know, Professor Tuttle does not seem to have 
consulted. This is the ‘ Memoirs and Letters of Cardinal Bernis,’ which, 
though edited with no overflowing measure of either knowledge or fair- 
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ness, nevertheless gives a most valuable account of the Austro-French 
negotiation which led to the alliance of Versailles. 

With these exceptions, it would be hard to devise a more exhaustive 
list of modern authorities than Professor Tuttle has named in his preface. 
If I might quarrel with him on any score, it would be for having read too 
much for the purpose of his work, for having let his materials get the 
better of him ; he has read, marked, learnt, but not sufficiently digested 
his mass of authorities. There are distinct traces of what I might call 
stratification in his book—it is possible to detect the successive layers of 
different authorities, not fused or harmonised ; and where this is the case 
a history approaches dangerously near to a compilation. 

One great test of any writer’s mastery over his materials is supplied by 
his generalisations. If, without suppressing or distorting any evidence, 
or attaching undue significance to any special authority, he can group his 
facts under general heads, can point out the laws and tendencies of which 
any particular event is the instance and result, he has attained the highest 
excellence of history. This work of generalisation within proper limits 
is both the right and the duty of the scientific historian—his right if he 
has made himself acquainted with all the facts of the period he is studying ; 
his duty if he is to rise above the rank of chronicler and compiler. In 
this connexion Professor Tuttle is chargeable with a fault of omission and 
@ more grievous fault of commission: he seldom generalises, and he 
occasionally moralises. We tolerate the elaborate apologies for Providence 
with which Alison closes each chapter of his history, because we know 
they are only one barrowload more of rubbish in the vast and miscella- 
neous heap; but Professor Tuttle is too concise already, and he really 
ought not to inflict on students a passage like the following :-— 

‘Thus ended the war of the Austrian succession. In its origin and 
its motives one of the most wicked of all the many conflicts which ambi- 
tion and perfidy have provoked in Europe, it excites a peculiarly mournful 
interest by the gross inequality in the rewards and penalties which fortune 
assigned to the leading actors. Prussia, Spain, and Sardinia were all 
endowed out of the house of Hapsburg. But the electoral house of 
Bavaria, the most sincere and the most deserving*of all the claimants to 
that vast inheritance, not only received no increase of territory, but even 
nearly lost its own patrimonial possessions ; while France, after sacrificing 
thousands of lives and millions of treasure, was enriched only by a great 
name to add to her roll of marshals, and new victories to write in the 
temple of glory. But the most trying problem is still that offered by the 
misfortunes of the queen of Hungary. For that problem no military 
critic of battles and campaigns, no historian fortified by labour in all the 
archives of Europe, no social philosopher with his statistics and generali- 
sations, no censor with his gloomy rules of penance and retribution, has 
ever offered an adequate solution. One thing, at least, is certain. The 
verdict of history, as expressed by the public opinion, and by the vast 
majority of writers, in every country except Prussia, upholds the justice of 
the queen’s cause, and condemns the coalition that was formed against 
her. On this point the descendants of the men who conquered on the 
field of Dettingen agree with the descendants of the men who fought with 
Marshal Saxe at Fontenoy. No historical judgment has a broader basis 
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in the world’s assent than that which, neglecting all the recriminations 
exchanged between national writers over minor issues, makes Maria 
Theresa the victim of an atrocious scheme of spoliation; which admires 
her heroic courage, and the combination in her of the virtues of the 
woman with the virtues of the ruler; and which charitably condones, in 
view of her trials and her provocations, the weaknesses from which she 
was not exempt, and the errors which she could not entirely avoid.’ 

Now, it would be hard to write a more worthless passage, from an 
historical point of view; and the platitudes of which it is composed have 
not all even the doubtful virtue of being truisms. There is no difficulty, 
as far as I know, in finding out why the Austrians were beaten by the 
Prussians, and why Marshal Saxe defeated the allies. The historian, 
whether fortified by archives or not, need have little trouble in seeing 
that Maria Theresa gave up Silesia because she had lost it and could not 
recover it, and Parma and what Professor Tuttle calls ‘ Placentia’ because 
they were the price for peace and the Netherlands. What the ‘social 
philosopher’ has to do in the matter I know not; but the ‘ censor,’ if his 
rules were not so gloomy as altogether to exclude common sense, might 
admit that in this world people do not always get their deserts. And if 
we look outside the corners of the actual treaties, and realise that gain or 
loss of territory is not everything, we shall see very clearly that the gains 
of Maria Theresa between 1740 and 1748 far outweighed her losses. 
Frederick’s attack and the Franco-Bavarian inroad had indeed lost her 
Silesia ; but they had gained her Hungary, till then a source of weakness 
rather than of strength to the house of Habsburg. The desperate struggle 
of the succession war had consolidated the Austrian dominions into a 
real state. The Russian alliance of 1746 formed a barrier against Prussia ; 
the imperial dignity had come back to the ‘new house of Austria;’ the 
Bourbon powers were appeased, and inclining to be friendly. Bavaria 
and Saxony, the rival claimants of the Habsburg inheritance, were now 
satellites of Austria. The loss of Silesia, Parma, Piacenza, and another 
leaf of the Milanese artichoke was not too great a price to pay for such a 
political resurrection. 

This lack of large views, this inability to see anything but his authori- 
ties, seriously damages Professor Tuttle’s work. A salient instance of this 
fault is his treatment of the causes of the second Silesian war of 1744. 
It has been generally maintained, and hardly denied by Frederick’s 
most zealous partisans, that he did not interfere from a disinterested 
desire to protect the emperor or to save France from invasion. The 
view of Frederick’s enemies, that he went to war to get accessions of 
territory in Bohemia, is hardly credible ; for though in his usual business- 
like way he inserted a provision to that effect in his treaties with France 
and Charles VII, he knew enough of war in Bohemia and of the ways 
of his allies to feel that his chance of Kéniggriitz, Pardubitz, &c., was of 
the slightest. The pretexts of the suspicious articles in the treaty of 
Worms, and of other questionable actions of the Austrian and English 
governments, are flimsy; and it is probable that Frederick put them 
forward rather for the satisfaction of others than for his own. The rea] 
explanation of his policy is simple, and is easily to be gathered from a 
remarkable state paper dated 27 Sept. 1743, and entitled ‘ Points sur 
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lesquels le Ministére Prussien doit travailler’ (‘ Politische Correspondenz,’ 
ii. 424). In this document occur the following lines: Il est encore une 
réflexion bien puissante, et qui, si je dois le dire, est la principale de 
toutes. Elle regarde lVenvie démesurée que témoigne la cour de Vienne 
de dépouiller l’Empereur de la Baviére, ce qui sousentend la seconde in- 
tention, de l’obliger, par cette destitution de towt secowrs, ad résigner la 
dignité dont les Electeurs Vont revétu: si la Prusse souffre cette abdica- 
tion, il vaut autant se livrer, pieds et poings liés, entre les mains de ceux 
qui sont ses plus irréconciliables ennemis. Here we have the case in a 
nutshell. Frederick tried in vain in 1743 to form an association of the 
empire against Austrian aggression; at the end of the reign this plan 
reappears as the Fiirstenbund. And the war which he waged under 
general execration in 1744 had the same aim as the war which he waged 
with general approval in 1778. Arneth candidly admits (‘ Geschichte 
Maria Theresias,’ ii. 296) that the Austrians were in 1743 resolved to 
follow Carteret’s suggestion of ‘keeping Bavaria and saying nothing 
about it.’ 

The key to all the diplomacy of the time is the Austrian demand of 
an equivalent for Silesia—an equivalent which was sometimes Napies, 
but generally Bavaria. To the recovery of the Two Sicilies by Maria 
Theresa, there is no reason to suppose that Frederick would have 
objected ; but what he said about the effect of an Austrian annexation of 
Bavaria on the future of Prussia was exactly true. Such an event 
would have given Austria a crushing superiority in South Germany, and 
would have made it impossible to maintain Prussia in the position of 
rivalry to which Frederick had raised her. It was too late to recover the 
lost friendship of the house of Habsburg, even if Prussia would again 
sink to be the satellite of Austria. Bavaria once gone, there would be 
no hope of seriously opposing Austrian encroachments, or of resisting 
Austrian revenge. Whether or not Austria had any immediate intention 
of recovering Silesia on the first opportunity, hardly matters. It is plain 
from the document of 27 Sept. that Frederick was ready to wage war, 
if necessary, to prevent Maria Theresa from acquiring her equivalent for 
Silesia in Germany.’ The treaty of Worms had only been signed a 
fortnight at that time, and Frederick knew nothing of its provisions. It 
is strange that the central idea which makes everything so clear should 
have been exactly the one left in the background by Professor Tuttle. 

There is the same lack of broad and general views in the discussion 
of the seizure of Silesia. The stale old arguments about the legal 
rights of Prussia to Silesia, the usual moral remarks on Frederick’s 
perfidy, are gone through again ; but not a word of the real reason and 
sole justification of the king’s action. This justification is simply that the 
European position and the economic condition of Prussia at the end of 
Frederick William’s reign were unstable and intolerable. Prussia, a 
small, poor, thinly populated country, was by rigid economy keeping up 
an army nearly equal in numbers and superior in discipline to those of 
the great military powers of Europe. Yet while possessing this force 
she had been treated with less consideration and courtesy than Saxony or 
Bavaria. Prussia, as Frederick says, was a dubious being, more than 
an electorate, less than a kingdom. If she did not increase her territory 
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and revenue in proportion to her army, the first king who was not a 
consummate man of business would see his state fall back into obscurity. 
It is hard to see how Prussia could ever have become a great power, or 
rivalled Austria in Germany, without the seizure and successful main- 
tenance of Silesia. That this consideration excuses Frederick’s perfidy, 
few would maintain ; but it redeems his action from the reproach of 
commonplace greed or mere personal ambition. 

It is impossible to discuss fully the points on which I feel compelled 
to differ from Professor Tuttle; but I cannot refrain from mentioning 
one matter which throws a curious light on his methods of working. 
In his history, Professor Tuttle cites several times the first volume of 
the Due de Broglie’s ‘Le Secret du Roi,’ which covers a period from 
1752 to 1762. Professor Tuttle’s work has only reached 1756 as yet, 
and therefore can only make use of about half of this first volume. But 
in speaking of the mission of Douglas to Russia in 1755-6, Professor 
Tuttle innocently recounts (ii. p. 263) the well-known story about the 
Chevalier d’Eon going disguised as Douglas’s niece, becoming reader to 
the Tzaritza Elizabeth, and in this capacity taking up the negotiation 
&e. Now, the Duc de Broglie in the second volume of ‘ Le Secret du Roi,’ 
having occasion to recount the chevalier’s adventures in England after 
the treaty of Paris, gives a sketch of that singular person’s previous life ; 
and in the course of this sketch he completely overthrows (pp. 100-103, 
and Appendix A) the legend about the St. Petersburg readership. And 
surely, if Professor Tuttle had exercised some original thought on the 
story, he would have noticed how improbable it is, how strange it must 
seem that no contemporary despatches mention what would have been 
so important and so scandalous an affair.. The tale is in fact one of those 
bits of gossip with which the writers of the time filled up the gaps left 
by their ignorance of the real course of events; and it is of the same 
family as that Pompadour legend about the origin of the seven years’ 
war which Professor Tuttle himself ably and conclusively demolished in 
the Atlantic Monthly. An additional reason for disbelieving the Russian 
legend is, that it seems due to the Chevalier d’Eon himself. 

One other defect in Professor Tuttle’s work I must needs deplore—his 
most unsatisfactory treatment of military matters. If this were of set 
purpose I should say nothing, for it is the note of a certain school of 
historians to depreciate military history. But Professor Tuttle evidently 
does not share this opinion. He describes battles and campaigns on much 
the same scale as other matters, and with the same laborious collation of 
authorities ; and the result is that a reader finds it hard to get any clear 
and connected idea of the fighting. Now and then he brings out a new 
point of small importance. For instance, in the description of Chotusitz, 
really a very simple battle, he carefully vindicates the gallantry of an 
army chaplain named Seegebart from unjust doubts; but he omits alto- 
gether to mention in what quarter of the field the advance was made 
which decided the battle ; and as he gives no plan, the reader is helpless. 
Again, Professor Tuttle speaks of military operations in a thoroughly 
unmilitary way throughout. He speaks of the Saxons at Striegau as 
resisting behind ‘rifle-pits.’ Now, there are three reasons, any one of 
which ought to be conclusive against the use of such a term: first, the 
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Saxons had no rifles; secondly, they had dug no pits; thirdly, the term 
‘rifle-pit’ is one which did not come into general use till the American 
civil war. What the Saxons really did was of course to get into the 
ditches by which the fields were divided, and fire their smooth-bore 
muskets from these shelters, as may be abundantly read in Carlyle and 
every German account. If Professor Tuttle had done as some military 
historians have been content to do, and simply condensed the admirable 
accounts of Carlyle, he would have saved all parties much trouble. 

A small but irritating peculiarity of this history is the feverish 
anxiety to translate every foreign word, or, if incapable of translation, to 
abstain from using capital letters, italics, marks of quotation, or any 
other distinctive sign, as if to make believe that the French or German 
terms are English. Thus the Schloss at Berlin is spoken of as ‘the 
castle,’ abbé is translated ‘ abbot,’ and the Kénigreich Wald in Bohemia 
is called ‘the forest of the kingdom.’ This is worse than Frederick’s 
own ‘ Royaume de Silva,’ for the king at least recognised the fact that 
the unlucky wood had a name of its own. In his translations Professor 
Tuttle is not always happy in catching Frederick’s manner or meaning. 
He makes the king describe Charles VI, in a famous passage, as ‘the 
old phantom of an idol’ (le viewx fantéme d’un idole), which is nonsense. 
Of course fantéme is here a scarecrow, Vogelscheuche, as Oncken 
renders it. 

To pass from the unpleasant duty of dissent and disapproval, I would 
single out for special praise what is perhaps the most valuable part of 
Professor Tuttle’s work, his careful and laborious account of the internal 
organisation of Prussia—a subject which Carlyle shirked almost entirely. 
The third and fourth chapters of the second volume of ‘ Prussia under 
Frederick the Great’ will give English students the opportunity of 
knowing something definite about the hierarchy of officials of which the 
philosophic despot was the head. Of course Professor Tuttle records the 
due democratic condemnation of the mechanical and illiberal Prussian 
bureaucracy; yet he seems to recognise that this machine succeeded in 
doing work that for quantity and quality alike has never been equalled by 
the most orthodox ‘ spoils system.’ 

Finally, to sum up the characteristics of Professor Tuttle’s work, it 
is not, and does not affect to be, a presentation of new views or unpub- 
lished materials, but a careful abstract and combination of the results of 
recent research. A better history of Frederick would be easy to imagine, 
but hard to write, and till such a history is written this work will con- 
tinue to be an indispensable handbook to those who cannot read German, 
and a useful summary to those who can. ArtTHuR R. Ropes. 


Le Duc d’Enghien, 1772-1804. Par Henri WELSCHINGER. 
(Paris: Plon, Nourrit, & Cie. 1888.) 


NAPOLEOn’s detractors will hail with joy the appearance of this book. 
The murder of the Duc d’Enghien was one of those acts of the First 
Consul which cannot by any sophistry be explained away and for which 
no ingenuity can offer any sufficient apology. And M. Welschinger, 
whose sympathies are by no means royalist, has in his lucid account 
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of the seizure, the mock trial, and the death of Enghien torn away 
every shred of excuse which Napoleon’s admirers might offer in ex- 
tenuation of a crime which horrified the civilised world. Of the twenty- 
five chapters of which the volume before us is composed, the first eight 
are devoted to the military career of the duke, a career which began in 
1798 and ended in 1801 with the disbanding of Condé’s force. In these 
chapters M. Welschinger has given us a very striking picture of the 
vicissitudes of the émigré army. His admiration of his hero does not 
blind him to the character of the emigration, so disastrous in its imme- 
diate as well as in its later effects on the course of the revolution. But 
Enghien had no share in the counsels which dictated that fatal policy. 
Being in 1789 but seventeen years old, his duty was merely to obey the 
orders of his father the duke of Bourbon, and his grandfather the duke of 
Condé. 

No fact illustrates more clearly the cleavage existing between the upper 
and lower classes in France, than the flight of the princes and of a large 
portion of the royalist party. Having committed the initial blunder of 
deserting the ship, these illustrious émigrés followed it up by the second 
and if possible greater mistake of joining the Austrians and invading 
France in company with the allies. There is no doubt that the royalists, 
having once decided to oppose the revolution by force of arms, should have 
raised the banner of civil war in La Vendée ; and this was the opinion of 
both Malonet and Mounier. As it was, all the gallant efforts of Enghien 
and of the army of Condé were doomed to failure, and their policy of effect- 
ing their own restoration by means of foreign help only made the failure 
of the Vendean revolt, the triumph of the revolutionary cause, and later 
the supremacy of Napoleon, more complete. 

Enghien himself seems to have inherited the military instincts of his 
ancestor, the great Condé, and on every opportunity distinguished him- 
self by his dashing courage and his contempt of danger. But his lot 
was thrown in unfortunate days, and the history of his life is inexpressibly 
sad. His mother had left the duke of Bourbon, and after two years’ im- 
prisonment at Marseilles by order of the convention, lived in Spain apart 
from her husband and son. Bourbon himself retired to London in 1795, 
and Enghien saw him no more. 

Nothing, too, could be more pitiable than the condition of Condé’s army. 
It was on the point of being disbanded in 1794 through want of money, 
when Austria came to the rescue and consented to employ it on the Rhine. 
The peace of Campo Formio would have been its ruin had not Paul I 
opportunely come forward and offered to give the émigrés employment in 
Russia ; and M. Welschinger in a very interesting chapter describes the 
condition of the army at Dubno, its growing dissatisfaction with Russian 
hospitality, and the efforts of Enghien to preserve its discipline during 
the years 1798-9. Finally, after Russia had retired from the second coali- 
tion, England took the little army into its pay. The peace of Lunéville, 
however, brought to an end the history of a force which, if it had only 
operated earlier in La Vendée, might have rallied round itself all the mo- 
derate elements in France, and to some extent controlled the excesses of 
the party of anarchy. Ah! La Vendée, wrote Enghien, si on l’avait 
soutenue, c’était notre espoir! Artois, Condé, and Bourbon must share 
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the blame of a policy which largely contributed to thrust the revolution 
into the hands of violent men, with the well-known results. 

Chapters ix. to xxv. deal closely with the life and fortunes of Enghien 
from 81 May 1801, the day when the army was disbanded, to his execu- 
tion on 21 March 1804. The greater part of the intervening years 
was spent by him at Ettenheim with the Princess Charlotte. In his 
desire to prove clearly the guilt of Napoleon, M. Welschinger tends to 
be somewhat lengthy, and often repeats himself. None the less interest- 
ing is his account of Napoleon’s alarm at the conspiracies formed against 
him, and of the curious mistakes of his agent Lamothe, who reported 
that Enghien entertained at Ettenheim not only Dumouriez, but also a 
Baronde Griinstein and a Lieutenant Smith, both of whom had lately 
arrived from England, the real facts being that an old Marquis Thumery 
and a Lieutenant Schmidt had stayed at Ettenheim, and that Griinstein 
had not been there for two years. 

Lamothe’s blunders turned the attention of Bonaparte to the royal 
exile. Enghien was seized shortly after daybreak on 15 March, carried 
to Strassburg and then to Vincennes, where at three o’clock on the cold 
and rainy morning of the 21st he was hurriedly shot. All the attendant 
circumstances of this brutal execution are related by our author with 
great feeling. The sudden separation of the duke from the Princess 
Charlotte ; the devotion of the dog Mohiloff, who found him at Strassburg, 
accompanied him to Vincennes, and was with difficulty removed from his 
grave; the coldbloodedness of Bonaparte’s myrmidons, who neglected to 
forward to the princess the last tokens of Enghien’s affection ; all these 
details combine to give a piquancy and interest to a work which is in 
itself a valuable contribution to the history of the time, and an un- 
answerable indictment against the First Consul for a crime which must 
always lie heavy on his memory. ARTHUR HassaLw. 


The Economic Interpretation of History. By James E. THoroLtp 
Rogers. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1888.) 


THE student of economics or history who takes up an octavo of 500 
pages, bearing the title of ‘ The Economic Interpretation of History ’ and 
written by Professor Thorold Rogers, will probably be disappointed to find 
a series of disconnected lectures, showing many traces of rapid compo- 
sition, very readable and vigorous in thought and expression, but of 
unequal value and, when most valuable, containing little that their 
author has not already given to the world in his great and monumental 
work on prices and elsewhere. But although such a want of originality 
may prevent us from regarding this volume as an important contribution 
to economical or historical science, it did not detract from the value of 
the lectures when delivered to an audience whose ignorance of what he 
has written Mr. Rogers was probably justified in assuming, and whose 
interest was aroused by the incisive assurance—based apparently on an 
inexhaustible reserve of sagacity, study, and experience—with which all 
questions raised are handled and decided. His frequent references to 
current politics—often taking the form of allusive, and sometimes abusive, 
innuendo—his reminiscences of debates in the House of Commons, 
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quorum pars magna fui, of conversations with eminent persons, 
must have impressed the undergraduates with the fact that they 
were not listening to a mere theorist, that the study in which they 
were erlgaged was one not altogether remote from practical life. The 
maturer reader is apt to wish that Mr. Rogers—as a poet of our own has 
said—‘ weren't cocksure to bring in his eternal political humbug,’ that he 
would let the Campbells rest, and the house of Cecil pause. Surely also 
the orthodox, or, as he prefers to call it, the stupid, school of political 
economy is so defenceless in these days when the shallowest lecturer 
tilts at a dummy Manchesterthum, that so doughty a champion as our 
professor might raise his lance and pass by. 

In Ricardo he has, it is true, an adversary worthy of his steel; and it 
is easy to understand how repulsive the dry @ priori reasoning of the 
‘Principles’ must be toa man of practical mind, who has devoted years 
to the laborious investigation of facts ; yet the grounds on which Professor 
Rogers rejects the celebrated theory of rent are by no means clear. If 
private ownership and unimpeded competition are assumed, any given 
piece of land must have a monopoly value ; the rent, or the price paid for 
it, must therefore be all that it is worth the tenant’s while to pay, or, as 
Adam Smith says, the highest which he can afford. In other words, the 
rent consists of the whole surplus produce of the land over and above what 
suffices to replace with ordinary profit the capital employed. If there is 
no such surplus produce, the land may indeed be cultivated, but it can 
afford no rent ; and the rent of any particular piece of land is equivalent 
to the difference between its productiveness and that of this no-rent land. 
So much may be found, implicitly if not explicitly, in Adam Smith and 
Malthus, and if so much is granted it is difficult to see how Ricardo’s 
so-called law of rent can be questioned. His position is not shaken by 
Mr. Rogers’s contention that the rise in rents is due to the greater skill of 
the cultivator and is therefore independent of the ‘original and inde- 
structible powers of the soil;’ there is no connexion between Ricardo’s 
theory and his unfortunate definition of rent, into which he probably 
only introduced that phrase because in his hostility to the landowners 
he wished to emphasise his doctrine that they are paid for what they do 
not produce, that rent is in its origin less respectable and sacred than 
interest or profit. The skill of the cultivator is as much an element in the 
productiveness of land as the skill of the employer is an element in the 
productiveness of capital; and there is nothing that Ricardo would more 
readily have allowed than that improved agricultural skill increasing the 
productiveness of land increases rents, so long as growing demand maintains 
prices : if it fail to do this, larger production due to better husbandry dimi- 
nishes rents, as was the case in Germany at the beginning of this century. 
But, says Professor Rogers, in six centuries the rent of cornland has 
increased eightyfold while the price of corn has increased eightfold. To 
which the reply is obvious: in the first place, as he himself teaches us 
(pp. 15, 167; ef. ‘ History of Prices,’ &c., vol. iv. pp. 2, 3), early rents were 
not competitive, and secondly the yield per acre was small and further 
diminished on an average of years by the practice of fallowing, while the 
cost of cultivation was relatively high. The rent of grass lands has been 
much more stable, as we should expect from the smaller variations in 
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their productiveness. ‘Rent is the resultant of two forces,’ says Mr. 
Rogers (p. 874), ‘ of which one has been dwelt on disastrously as the sole 
cause of rent; the other, to which the greater part of rent is due, has 
been studiously ignored. The former is the natural powers of the soil 
judiciously used and renovated . . . the latter is agricultural skill. . . 
which is the capacity of the tenant.’ But how is this agricultural skill 
shown, unless it be in the ‘judicious use and renovation’ of the natural 
powers ? Logically we may separate these two forces, practically they are 
inseparable and not to be distinguished. 

If space permitted it would be tempting, however much impar 
congressus, to attempt some defence of the existing generation of land- 
owners against Mr. Rogers; although it is true that, owing to the incon- 
venience and loss of leaving his farm, a tenant can generally be compelled 
to pay more than economic rent, and that therefore agricultural depres- 
sion is generally most severely felt by the tenant, since it is in the land- 
lord’s power to insist, at least for a time, on receiving a ‘famine rent,’ 
although, according to theory, under a system of rack rent and yearly 
tenure it ought to fall almost entirely on the owner. But in this respect the 
tenant farmer is not worse off than if he had purchased the land he cul- 
tivates ; he is not worse off than any other capitalist. Capital embarked 
in any business when wholly or partly ‘fixed,’ must and does content 
itself in bad times with less than the usual rate of profit, or with no profit 
at all, before it is, in economic phrase, ‘ withdrawn,’ which generally means 
wasted and lost. Nor would Ricardo have denied, whatever McCulloch, 
‘a demented Ricardian,’ may have done, that ‘if land were all equally 
fertile, as long as demand raised the price of farm produce above cost and 
exchange there would be rent’ (p. 236). If all the land in the world were 
equally fertile—a bold hypothesis—rent would arise as soon as a certain 
amount of capital and labour employed on an acre of land could produce 
more value than if otherwise employed ; and if, as Ricardo points out, 
owing to the growth of population, the demand for food, and with it the 
value of agricultural produce further increased, rent would go on rising, 
the share of the landlord constantly growing, and that of the labourer and 
capitalist as constantly diminishing. Ricardo’s main object was to 
demonstrate that if the supply of food was limited either naturally or, as 
by the corn laws, artificially, the landowner alone would profit by any 
increase in the productiveness of the community ; and it is probable that 
he would not have been at the trouble to formulate his law of rent, had 
it not been for the ease with which he considered that this conclusion 
could be deduced from it. . 

We might mention numerous instances in which Mr. Rogers’s love 
of positive and startling assertion leads him to the verge of paradox if not 
of fallacy, as, for instance, when he questions the law of diminishing 
returns (pp. 229 et seq.), or the tendency of competition to lower prices 
and reduce profits; when he maintains that if there were no interest 
people would save not less, but perhaps even more (p. 235); when he 
asserts that there is no tax so unfair as the English income tax, although 
he himself recognises (p. 479) that in our fiscal system two wrongs may 
make aright. But such defects—if defects they be—are outweighed by many 
merits. Perhaps no one but Mr. Rogers could so shortly and conclu- 
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sively have disposed of the old wage-fund theory and of the paradox, once 
dear to economists, that a demand for commodities is not a demand for 
labour (pp. 17, 308), or have exposed so forcibly the sophisms of fair traders 
and protectionists (340, 390, et passim). Characteristic and admirable 
also is the way in which he refuses to be bound by what may be called 
the logic of political economy, as when, for instance, he maintains in the 
teeth of all theory that some of the burden of indirect taxation must rest on 
the person who first pays it (p. 499). If the ‘ Economic Interpretation of 
History ’ is disappointing as a book, the chapters of which it is composed 
are all more or less excellent lectures ; for, as Professor Rogers says in his 
preface, the business of a lecturer is to teach as best he can, and the 
undergraduates who thronged the hall of Worcester College to listen to 
him must have been more than usually dull if they did not learn much 
and were not also stimulated to think about what they had learnt. 
P. F. Wintert. 


> 


Finance and Politics. By Sypney Buxton, M.P. 
(London: John Murray. 1888.) 


Ir is not altogether easy to say what the reader is to expect from a work 
on finance and politics. On the general question of the relations between 
the two, Mr. Buxton tells us little, and that little is not very convincing. 
Thus the aim of the introduction is to show that politics are largely con- 
trolled or, at least, influenced by finance. A rapid glance back at the 
times when ‘ the interest felt in financial matters took a more violent form 
than is its wont at present’ (Introd. viii)—as in the action of the barons 
at Runnymede, the revolts of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade, the great rebel- 
lion, the revolution of 1688, the policy of William III, the war with the 
American colonies—is given us to create an impression which a survey of 
modern politics is intended to deepen. Thus we read: ‘In 1827 the 
Goderich ministry was broken up bya squabble over a finance committee. 
The administration of the duke of Wellington went out on an economical 
question. It was the cry of Retrenchment almost as much as the cry of 
Reform which gave to the whigs their popularity, as it was their wretched 
finance which, later, did much to bring on them reproach. Peel came 
into office on the question of finance, and it was a question of fiscal re- 
form which caused his fall. The financial difficulties of the Russell 
government were chronic. Lord Derby’s first government went out on 
their budget’ (Introd. viii-ix). Now, on this review, of which hardly a 
statement is not open to criticism, we may make the general remark that 
the writer has not always borne in mind Aristotle’s distinction between 
the ‘ causes’ and ‘ occasions’ of political events. Indeed, later on in the 
introduction and from time to time in the body of the work the converse 
of the original doctrine is stated and assumed. ‘Finance depends on 
policy’ is a saying of Lord Beaconsfield’s which our author quotes with 
approval in reviewing, particularly, Lord Palmerston’s policy in 1869 
(cf. i. 168 note, 171, 177, 294). But all theory of the relations between 
finance and politics is dropped in the somewhat weak conclusion that 
they are inextricably intertwined, and the work before us may be shortly 
described as a history of English finance from 1788 to the present time, 
VOL. IV.— NO. XV. QQ 
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with so much of the history of general politics as is necessary to their 
understanding. 

The plan of the work involves certain difficulties. No two persons 
are likely to be agreed as to the precise set of facts to be chosen as ex- 
planatory of national finance, still less as to their relative importance. 
Every reader will probably feel that undue weight is given to some, whilst 
others equally important are inadequately treated or wholly omitted. 
The general impression left upon our own mind is that political persons 
fill too large a space in Mr. Buxton’s canvas, to the exclusion of what are 
loosely termed economical and social forces. Financial measures depend 
far more on the conditions under which wealth is produced and distributed 
than on the ipse dixit of a chancellor of the exchequer. This want of 
proportion is the one blot on the otherwise masterly and complete history 
of the income tax, which is treated throughout as a piece of mere financial 
mechanism. In the same connexion we should notice the almost total 
omission of local taxation. No doubt this is, more or less, a distinct 
subject, but on the other hand we must remember that to the popular 
mind, at any rate, it is the corrective of national finance, for by its inci- 
dence and its pressure it reconciles the nation to anomalies in the system 
of which it is the complement. 

Again, it is inevitable in a work on these lines that political events, 
deep-rooted and far-reaching, should be dismissed in a summary manner. 
For, inasmuch as these events are not his main subject, the writer is 
compelled to give his cwn compressed judgment upon them, often by an 
epithet or the turn of a sentence, without stating at length the grounds 
on which he has arrived at it. Hence the reader must not be surprised 
if his own opinions are not always indorsed, and even cavalierly treated. 
It would be impossible, for instance, todo more than touch on such events 
as the Crimean war, the Indian mutiny, or the American civil war, but 
we are bound to say that sometimes the writer has needlessly stirred up 
strife by attempting overmuch, as, e¢.g., in his estimate of the results of 
the Crimean war. The method again tempts to an unsparing use of epi- 
gram—that besetting sin of modern writers. But here it must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Buxton is often very happy. Lord North’s ‘ easy-going 
obstinacy’ (i. 2); Lord Palmerston’s doctrine that ‘ fortifications were 
better than free-trade’ (i. 224); the description of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
financial speeches as ‘ magnificent, but not finance’ (ii. 36); the remark 
that Mr. Gladstone ‘ was not and has never become a man of the world’ 
(ii. 9); that in the French army of 1870 ‘if the gaiters were ready, 
nothing else was’ (ii. 1138)—these and such as these are the yeast of a 
financial treatise. Something, too, must be said of that modern habit of 
writing allusively which appears now and again, especially in the notes. 
Mark Twain, Mrs. Carlyle, Mr. Cluppins, Lord Byron, the Marquis de 
Brinvilliers, are a queer company to figure either in finance or politics. 
But for this we have a half-laughing apology in the Introduction. 

It will be a disappointment to some readers that Mr. Buxton gives us 
little on the theory of taxation or ‘ the best possible tax,’ and it must be 
allowed that his work shows a thoroughly English empiricism. Now and 
again we meet with the doctrines of individual financiers. Arthur Young 
and his theory are mentioned with approval by Sir G. C. Lewis, only to 
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be ‘tossed and gored’ by Mr. Gladstone (i. 161). Mr. Lowe’s theory 
is quoted (ii. 157), but only to explain his policy. Nor is the writer, in 
our judgment, seen at his best when he touches on this subject. His 
analysis, for instance, of old ideas of taxation is inadequate, because it is 
unhistorical. He points out that ‘in old days’ revenue was the one thing 
aimed at by finance, and how later on it was held that taxation should 
also ‘ serve a commercial purpose’ (i. 45). But he does not show that 
the later as well as the earlier system sprang out of the exigencies of 
the state, and aimed at increasing the source of revenue. Nor is his 
account of the ‘ mercantile system’ historically complete. In all proba- 
bility, as Adam Smith points out, the wish to augment the supply of 
precious metal in the country was due more to the needs of the treasury, 
before the development of credit, than to any tenderness for supposed 
interests. Nor would it be easy to say whether free-trade, as a financial 
policy, is intended to ‘ serve a commercial purpose’ more or less than pro- 
tection. Once more, the distinction drawn (i. 51) between the ‘ financial ’ 
duties of the statesman, viz. ‘to place the finances on a sound and satis- 
factory basis,’ and the ‘ fiscal,’ viz. ‘ to develop the national wealth, im- 
prove commerce, and promote employment,’ is nowhere justified and 
contains much debateable stuff. 

Sometimes again, but rarely, Mr. Buxton is betrayed into errors of 
detail. Mrs. Carlyle would surely not have thanked him for describing 
her as a femme incompromise (i. 154 note). Sir R. Peel cannot have 
sat in Parliament for the ‘ sister University’ to that represented by Mr. 
Gladstone (ii. 2). Settlement and removal of the poor have unhappily 
survived the Union Chargeability Act of 1865 (ii. 5). It must have been 
a very pessimistic expert who calculated the supply of coal in England at 
‘ eighty millions of tons’ (ii. 24). The Cambridge preacher before Mr. 
Pitt on the text ‘ There is a lad here that hath five barley loaves and a 
few small fishes’ was probably alluding to ecclesiastical patronage, a more 
interesting subject to his audience than a budget surplus (ii. 183). 

Taking the book as a whole, it is impossible to speak too highly of 
the impartiality with which the writer treats of what are still current 
politics. Here and there, no doubt (as we are warned in the introduction) 
the feelings of the writer break through, and like Dr. Johnson he takes 
care (mutatis mutandis) that ‘ the whig dogs shall not have the best of 
it,’ but on the whole we find a self-restraint befitting the subject. Indeed, 
there are some points on which we could wish that the writer had laid 
aside his reserve and given us his own opinions more fully. As it is, he 
falls back on a balancing of arguments which irresistibly reminds us of 
his earlier work in the field of politics. In conclusion, we may say that 
he has succeeded in doing what most men would have thought impossible. 
He has written a lively, readable book on a subject in which it was much 
needed, and which is generally regarded as hopeless. Throughout the 
interest is skilfully roused and maintained. The vicissitudes of tea and 
sugar, their alternative cecoayfecac under successive chancellors of the 
exchequer, the struggle between direct and indirect taxes, the decline 
and fall of coffee, the fortunes of beer—these and many other branches of 
the subject are treated as episodes with almost pathos. At the same time 
the main thread is kept tightly in hand, a clear and continuous view of 
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the period is given, accuracy of detail is never sacrificed to general effect— 
the trees are there and the wood as well. No one can read the book 
without learning a great deal that every one ought to know about the 
finances of his country, and every reader will be grateful for the labour 
which has collected so vast an amount of statistical information, and the 
art which has made it attractive. If we were to select single points for 
notice, we should draw attention to the very lucid account of Peel as a 
financier, and Mr. Gladstone’s relation to him ; to the extremely interesting 
history of the income tax from its revival in 1842, as a temporary measure, 
to its permanent institution as the ‘ mainstay of extravagance’ (i. 12) 
after the Crimean war; to the criticism of Mr. Lowe’s finance (chaps. 
xxiii. and xxiv.), and to the treatment throughout of the question 
of the national debt, on which subject Mr. Buxton writes with a robust 
morality. L. R. Poets. 


History of Co-operation in the United States. (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Sixth Series.) (Balti- 
more: University Publication Agency. 1888.) 


Ts volume is the result of the joint labours of the American Economic 
Association and of the historical department of the Johns Hopkins 
University. It is an example of a method of work which has long been 
familiar in Germany and which is now being acclimatised in America— 
the method of organising investigation under some common control which 
divides the subjects into sections not too large for one scholar to deal with 
in a comparatively short space of time, and arranges for the publication of 
the reports in some more or less co-operative form. Such a plan has its 
dangers. The work is apt to be over-hasty, and to result in the presen- 
tation of crude and undigested masses of fact. Still something is done ; 
and the English plan of waiting until some one man can find time to 
cover the whole of some great subject and write an imposing book upon it 
is apt to result in nothing being done. Not unfrequently, however, these 
monographs or ‘ Abhandlungen’ are really valuable pieces of investiga- 
tion, and at the worst they serve as materials for some future writer. 

Co-operation is only just beginning to play any considerable part in 
the social life of the United States. In consequence the history of co- 
operation is scarcely a history in the ordinary sense, but rather a series of 
reports on the present position of co-operation in various parts of the 
union, with detailed description of the more important recent experiments 
It will be of the utmost value to those who take an active interest in the 
promotion of co-operative industry, and who seek to discover the con- 
ditions favourable to it. But to the mere historian or to the general 
reader it must be confessed that the repetition of statistics of scales, of 
number of shares, of rate of dividend, &c., for one society after another is 
somewhat wearisome. Scattered up and down the volume, however, will 
be found a good deal of information on the earlier history of co-operation. 
which it is useful to put together. 

The beginnings of co-operative distribution are to be traced back to 
precisely the same year in America and in England. It was in 1844 that 
the Rochdale weavers clubbed together to buy their tea and sugar whole- 
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sale; and it was in the same year that a number of working men in 
Boston ‘ with faith in God and the right,’ as they afterwards said, ‘ com- 
menced their work by the purchase of a box of soap and one half-box of 
tea.’ In Boston the immediate object they had in view was to give the 
members of an association, which had been formed to agitate for a ten- 
hours bill, an inducement to be more regular in their attendance at meet- 
ings. By 1847 several stores had come into existence, and they formed 
themselves into a protective union. Within five years over four hundred 
local divisions of the union, chiefly in New England, each with its ‘ union 
store,’ had been created. But its fall was almost as rapid as its rise; it 
was caused by the system of selling at cost, which everywhere made the 
shopkeepers its bitter enemies, by the choice of incompetent managers, 
and by distrust of competent managers when they did chance to get 
them ; and the death-blow was given by the fluctuation of prices at the 
outbreak of the civil war, which frightened many of the shareholders 
and induced them to sell out to the storekeeper. In 1860 the union was 
dissolved, and only three of the old union stores survive. 

Thus ended the only movement primarily co-operative that the United 
States have seen. Subsequent efforts in that direction have in most 
cases been subordinate parts of wider movements. Thus the workmen's 
organisation, called the sovereigns of industry, which flourished in New 
England from 1874 to 1879, had at one time some fifty stores connected 
with their local ‘councils.’ Their failure is ascribed to the inability of 
the members to pay ready money in hard times; they either ceased to be 
members or persuaded the stores to give them credit. 

Far more numerous have been the co-operative ventures associated 
with the grangers and with the knights of labour. The great farmers’ 
order of patrons of husbandry, commonly known as grangers, from the 
term ‘ grange,’ used for a local branch, was founded in 1866, and within 
ten years reached a membership of two millions and a half. Its main 
purpose was to fight against unfair railway rates; and now that its 
objects have in large measure been attained the order has died out over 
the greater part of the country, though it is still strong in New England. 
Among the first things the local granges attempted to do was to escape 
from the high prices of middlemen in the purchase of farm necessaries. 
They began by appointing purchasing agents in the larger towns, and 
from this they advanced to the establishment of co-operative stores in the 
county towns. Some few of these are still prospering, but most have 
disappeared. This has been chiefly due to the gradual loss of interest 
on the part of farmers in the granger movement. But many of the 
stores were destined to failure from the first, owing to ‘the lack of mer- 
cantile ability on the part of farmers elected as boards of directors ;’ and 
another fertile cause of disaster was the inability of the stores to meet 
that occasional need of credit which seems an inevitable characteristic. of 
our present economic system. 

Co-operative stores, valuable as they are in educating those who take 
an active part in their management, for the economies they render pos- 
sible, and the thrift they encourage, can do but little to change the main 
features of modern industrial society. Co-operative production—the 
attempt to organise industry in such a way that the workmen may dis- 
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pense with the services and secure the profits of the entrepreneur, even 
if they have to pay interest to the capitalist—is of far wider reaching 
importance. Extremely few attempts of this kind were made until some 
five or six years ago. The most successful—those of the Minneapolis 
coopers, described at length in Dr. Shaw’s paper in this volume—owe their 
success to the local circumstances which have hitherto assured them a 
steady market. But suddenly about 1883 the idea of co-operative industry 
took hold of large numbers of the trade unionists ; and now in all directions 
new manufacturing societies are being launched. Many have been the 
direct outcome of labour struggles; men locked out, or defeated in a 
strike, have scraped together enough money, or been helped by their 
fellow unionists, to start an independent business. This tendency has 
been given a powerful stimulus by the policy of the knights of labour, in 
whose programme the encouragement of co-operation has been one of the 
leading articles since 1884. With a refreshing confidence in the support 
of their order, and in the original principles of co-operation, many of 
these enterprises have been set going on what is called the solidarity 
plan, in which ‘pure disinterestedness is relied upon to furnish the 
necessary capital at the start,’ and sufficient capital has been provided 
by the voluntary subscriptions of individuals or ‘assemblies,’ to be 
gradually repaid, but meanwhile without interest or dividend. Such of 
the societies as make articles of common consumption have this addi- 
tional circumstance in their favour, that they can count, at any rate for 
a time, on a considerable demand from the members of the order. It is 
too early to form any opinion as to their probable success; but it is to 
be noticed that besides the ordinary difficulties in human character which 
co-operation has to overcome, these efforts have to contend with the 
opposition of the socialist wing of the labour party. 

There has, in the last place, been an evident movement on the part of 
employers of labour since 1886 in the direction of profit-sharing; partly 
owing to a genuine desire to benefit the workmen, partly, possibly, to 
counteract the disturbing influence of trades unions and labour societies. 

W. J. ASHLEY. 


The Dynasty of Theodosius, or Eighty Years’ Struggle with the 
Barbarians, by Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1889). Mr. Hodgkin’s own account of his book is that ‘it owes its 
existence to an invitation addressed to me by the Durham Ladies’ 
Educational Association to deliver to them a short course of historical 
lectures . . . which . . . I took the precaution of writing. ... 
When my course was completed, I found that I had described in brief 
outline so many of the leading events recorded in my Italy and her In- 
vaders, that it seemed worth while to offer the result of my labours to 
those who might not care to peruse the larger work.’ 

Mr. Hodgkin has done well. His outline is a model of clear and 
graceful narrative, and as a popular account leaves very little to be 
desired. Students also will find no better introduction to the subject than 
this. If it is very much a condensation of the larger book, it is not 
entirely so. We see traces of more recent work, especially in his treat- 
ment of the difficult character of Theodosius the Great, or the Magnificent 
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as he prefers to call him. While Mr. Hodgkin does full justice to his 
military skill and to his reconciliation of the Goths to the empire, he 
refuses to accept his piety and orthodoxy as full atonement for his lavish ~ 
expenditure, his neglect of the administration, and his savage outbreaks 
of fury. The massacre of Thessalonica is a crime which Nero himself 
could scarcely have excelled. 

There is not much scope for criticism beyond one enormous omission. 
‘ The dynasty of Theodosius’ ought to have given some account of his 
eastern grandchildren. If Theodosius II is insignificant, surely Pulcheria 
is no common character. The thirty or forty years omitted are no doubt 
a dull period; but we are surprised that he was not tempted into them by 
the picturesque romance of Athenais. 


A Menology of England and Wales, by Richard Stanton (London: 
Burns and Oates. 1887) is a careful and scholarly work. Though com- 
piled in the first instance for the use of the faithful, with a view of giving 
a short notice of all the English saints held up for popular devotion, it 
will also serve as a useful handbook for the student of English ecclesias- 
tical history. The object of Father Stanton has been ‘ to tell who the 
saint was, when and where he lived, what were his works, and how he 
passed to a better life.’ He has not paid undue attention to the devotional 
side, nor has he recorded miracles; his aim has been to give a brief 
and accurate account of each of the English saints. At the end of the 
record for each day are given references to the calendars and legends, as 
well as to sources of historical information. These references are very 
valuable, as they incorporate the work of Mr. Edmund Bishop, who has 
searched the calendars and martyrologies which exist in manuscript, and 
has given in an appendix a list of 108 such documents. The book deserves 
a place in every library for purposes of reference. 


The leading Facts of French History, by D. H. Montgomery. This 
book does not profess to be more than a summary of French history based 
on the works of a few standard authors. The list of authorities given at 
the end does not show any profound study of the subject. But the book 
is clear, and for a school book fairly readable, and contains fourteen useful 
maps. Considering the size of the book, an undue amount of space 
seems to have been given to the pre-Capetian period, and again to the 
history of the last hundred years. It is disappointing to find no mention 
of such striking figures as Louis VI and his faithful Suger. 


Foreign Visitors in England, by Edward Smith (London: Elliot 
Stock. 1889), is a slight book which may serve as a guide to the more 
important records of foreign travel in England. Its object is avowedly to 
collect interesting gossip under various heads, and its historical value is 
small. Indeed, Mr. Smith seems to have old-fashioned views of history. 
He puts down the Reformation to ‘the consequences of Wycliffe’s 
intrepidity,’ and speaks of the popular regard for Queen Mary ‘ before 
she became the tool of the Papists.’ But the book is written with good 
taste, and does not fall off into trivialities. The points to which the 
author calls attention are, as a rule, worthy of his choice. 
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The End of the Middle Ages, Essays and Questions in History, by 
A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame James Darmesteter) (London T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1889). Madame James Darmesteter has chosen a misleading title 
for a readable though somewhat slight collection of disconnected essays, 
of which the most interesting are perhaps those on Medieval Beguines 
and the Convent at Helfta, and the most solid is that on the claim of the 
house of Orleans to Milan, which contains some very good work. It is 
fair to her to say.that she speaks with commendable modesty of her ‘ little 
book,’ as she calls a stout octavo of 400 pages, and quite admits its frag- 
mentary character. But she ought also to have told us that many of her 
sketches are reprints of magazine articles. For example, the essay on the 
Orleans claims to Milan first appeared in the Enexish Historican 
Review. The early part of this covers exactly the same ground as the 
slighter essay on Valentina Visconti, which precedes it. Yet the writer 
pitilessly reprints all of it, prefixing to her repetition the rather naive 
remark, ‘ Let us recapitulate.’ Madame Darmesteter is not guiltless of 
small slips, though a few may be put down to her printer. In her preface 
she tells us that Professor Bryce ‘saved her from many mistakes in feudal 
law.’ It is a pity he did not save her from an elementary mistake of this 
sort on p. 191. It is rather a rash inference that Abelard’s directions for 
Heloisa’s nuns throw any special light on the rule of a Cistercian nunnery 
in the thirteenth century. It is a very slipshod way of writing to talk of 
the Certosa of Pavia as inhabited by friars (p. 108) ; to suggest that Notre 
Dame at Paris is on the left bank of the Seine (p. 122); to speak of an 
‘ Augustinian monk’ (p. 158) and an ‘ Augustinian friar’ (p. 159) as if 
they were interchangeable terms ; to suppose that Brussels and therefore 
Brabant were Burgundian in 1405 (p. 169), when they were only joined 
to the lands of Philip the Good in 1486 ; to describe Louvain and Antwerp 
as in Flanders (p. 6), and to speak of Basel as in ‘ Switzerland ’ ‘ before 
1250’ (p. 6). Madame Darmesteter tells us nothing of the connexion of 
the modern Beguines with the subject of her sketch, but seems to imply 
that Beguines disappeared altogether with the ‘end of the middle ages.’ 
Le Mans is systematically called ‘Mans.’ Madame Darmesteter dedicates 
her book to Mr. J. A. Symonds, whose influence has had a rather disastrous 
effect on her style and methods of expression. But her essays, though of 
no very great scientific value, may well serve a good purpose in interest- 
ing general readers in history. Despite easily remediable affectations, 
her narrative is always bright and interesting, except perhaps in that most 
incoherent of her sketches, ‘ the attraction of the abyss.’ But she can do 
much better work than this, and ought not to be in too much of a hurry 
to publish. 


The Counter-Reformation (Epochs of Church History), by A. W. Ward 
Litt. D. (London: Longmans. 1889). Professor Ward regards his sub- 
ject as coextensive with two movements distinct in themselves though 
constantly blended, the regeneration of the church and the recovery of its 
losses. Neither of these was definite or continuous until the pontificate 
of Paul Ill. Both received their impetus from the council of Trent, and 
the former is regarded as losing itself in the complications of the thirty 
years’ war. The Counter-Reformation is, however, conceived as reaching 
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and maintaining itself at its height for a period of about thirty years 
succeeding the council, corresponding practically to the reign of Philip II. 
Thus the substance of this essay consists in the story of the council and 
the thirty following years, while this is preceded by an excellent chapter 
on the beginnings of the revival, and concluded by a summary of the 
religious causes and events of the thirty years’ war. In so vast a sub- 
ject it is essential to draw lines, which must be somewhat artificial. It 
may be doubted whether the author has not overrated the western wars 
of religion as compared with the eastern, whether in fact protestantism 
was not more endangered by Ferdinand II of Austria and Maximilian of 
Bavaria than by Philip II and the house of Guise. The successes of the 
former were perhaps the more permanent and important. Again, the 
catholic revival under Louis XIV would seem properly to fall within the 
limits assigned to the subject, while the re-establishment of catholicism 
in South Germany and Poland reaches its completion in such acts as the 
expulsion of the protestant population from Salzburg, and in the blood 
bath of Thorn. Professor Ward is serupulously moderate in his treat- 
ment of the two religions, and he skilfully preserves the balance between 
his two subjects, catholic thought and catholic action. He is perhaps at 
times too severely chronological, and a clearer view might have been 
gained of the foundation of the new religious orders and the develop- 
ment of the Jesuit idea if they had been accorded a chapter to themselves. 
Readers, however, will be too grateful to be critical on such matters 
of opinion. Whether religious or political history be the object of study, it 
is a boon to have so careful and compendious an account of that most 
complicated period, the hundred years’ religious war. 


Among the recent publications of the Historisch Genootschap at 
Utrecht (Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon) may be noticed the third volume of 
the Journalen van Constantijn Huygens, den Zoon (1888), which com- 
pletes the work. The writer was a son of Constantijn Huygens, for many 
years secretary to successive princes of Orange, and perhaps best known 
as a poet, and was brother to the famous mathematician, Christian. Of 
the three journals here contained, one is an early record of a visit to 
France and Switzerland in 1649-1650, and another is an ordinary diary 
of engagements and work done in 1682. The third is of more general 
interest, and has the additional advantage for English readers of being 
written in French. It describes a journey taken in the suite of the prince 
of Orange in the autumn of 1680, to the court of the elector of Branden- 
burg, and to the several Brunswick courts at Celle, Wolfenbiittel, and 
Hanover. That the visit was connected with William’s scheme for a 
grand alliance, in preparation for which he had already sent an ambas- 
sador to the same courts in the spring of the year, there can be little 
doubt. But the diary is disappointing, in part probably because Huygens 
was not admitted to the more secret doings of his master, and had to 
travel with the baggage. What we read here is strictly an account of the 
diversions of the day, the morning hunt and ombre in the evening, and, 
above all, the dinner, with a variety of current scandal and gossip. The 
traveller’s notes are often curious. The Dutchman complained of the dirt 
of the small German towns he had to pass, and was not always pleased 
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with his fare, even at the duke of Wolfenbiittel’s table. At Potsdam he 
admired the glass, verres aussi beaux que ceux de Venise et d’ Angleterre. 
A supplementary volume, containing introduction, notes, and index, is 
promised from the hands of the master of Dutch history, Professor Fruin. 

In the same collection, Mr. C. Pijnacker Hordijk re-edits the interest- 
ing thirteenth-century chronicle, entitled Quedam Narratio de Groninghe, 
de Thrente, de Covordia, et de diversis aliis sub diversis episcopis Trajec- 
tensibus (1888), the value of which not only for the local concerns of 
Drenthe, then covering a far larger tract of country than the modern 
province of the name, but also for the history of the diocese of Utrecht, 
is well known. Since Weiland’s edition of the Narratio in the twenty- 
third volume of Pertz’s Monuwmenta (Scriptores), a second manuscript 
has been made available, which furnishes some welcome corrections of the 
text ; and Mr. Hordijk has added to the usefulness of his edition by supply- 
ing an introduction on the early history of Drenthe, and on the origin, 
character, and peculiarities of the work ; above all, he has given an index 
which is in fact an historical and geographical dictionary of remarkable 
completeness, and indispensable to a chronicle dealing as this does with 
the details of local history. 


Mr. G. D. Weil, to whose interesting studies in comparative politics 
we have on a previous occasion called attention, has just published a very 
noteworthy pamphlet on the Penal Jurisdiction of the English Houses of 
Parliament for the Defence of their Privileges (Paris: Marpon & Flam- 
marion. 1889). It is not our business to estimate the effect which his 
arguments may exercise nearer home at a time when, as he ominously 
says, la tyrannie des assemblées est le théme habituel des esprits vraiment 
libéraux. But the historical contrast which he draws between French 
and English conceptions, as to the relations in the highest instance 
between parliamentary and judicial authority, is full of instruction; nor 
can any friend of parliamentary institutions shut his eyes to the mischievous 
pranks which have been too often played at Westminster with unutter- 
able solemnity in Privilege’s honoured name. Whether or not the time 
has come for carrying out Sir Erskine May’s suggestion for the codifica- 
tion of parliamentary privileges, M. Weil’s candid view of the history of 


the question is certainly not inopportune even on this side of the narrow 
seas. 


Some Official Correspondence of George Canning, edited, with notes, 
by Edward J. Stapleton. Two vol. (London: Longmans. 1887). These 
two volumes contain the residue of the papers entrusted by Canning to 
the editor’s father, which Mr. Augustus Stapleton, from motives either of 
conciseness or consideration for living persons, did not think well to 
publish in his Political Life of the minister. There is little that is new 
or important, however, in this residue, though there is much that is inte- 
resting. No one can read the correspondence without gaining a very 
complete insight into the foreign politics of the time (1822-1827), when the 
South American republics and the suppression of ‘ liberal movements’ in 
Spain and Greece were the chief topics of negotiation ; and when Canning 
was striving to make it clear to the powers that England under his guid- 
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ance was not going to acquiesce in the system of the holy alliance as Castle- 
reagh had done. We also get many glimpses of the private and personal 
characteristics of the minister. Mr. Stapleton has done his editing with 
almost superfluous fullness. Each letter is followed by a detailed précis 
of its contents, which is often little less than a repetition of the letter itself; 
and there are some lengthy political essays which might well have been 
condensed. Moreover a large proportion of the correspondence is of a 
trivial and ephemeral character, which only interrupts the more serious 
historical papers. Students of the period, nevertheless, will be grateful 
for the matériaux pour servir, though they may reasonably wish that they 
had been reduced to one volume. Mr. Stapleton’s elaborate introduction 
on the causes of Canning’s retirement in 1820 to 1822 leaves the problem 
very much where it was. No doubt the main reason was his old friend- 
ship with the queen; but the difficulty of joining in Castlereagh’s foreign 
policy certainly had something to do with keeping Canning out of office. 
We are obliged to add that there appear to be many mistranscriptions or 
misprints. 


Stray Chapters in Literature, Folklore, and Archeology, by W. E. A. 
Axon (Manchester: Heywood. 1888), is a little book which may be 
picked up at leisure moments with profit. Its contents are various, 
but most of them were intended for a Manchester public, and the two 
longest papers are on ‘The Manchester Rebels, 1745,’ and ‘ Sir Richard 
Phillips.’ But the noticeable feature is that the articles, though short, 
are never slight; they are founded on real knowledge, abstain from fine 
writing, and are full of matter. They are the work of a real student of 
local history, and as such are always suggestive. 


The cessation of the Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte consequent 
upon the death of Waitz (see ante, ii. 397, April 1887) left a serious gap 
in the ranks of German historical publications. It has now been sought 
to fill its place by means of a periodical entitled the Deutsche Zeitschrift 
fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, conducted by Dr. L. Quidde of Kénigsberg, 
and published by the firm of J. C. B. Mohr at Freiburg in Baden. But 
the new Zeitschrift does not enjoy the subvention which used to be paid 
to the Forschungen, and is consequently unable to retain without change 
the limitation as to subject which was adopted by its predecessor, and 
which necessarily restricted the number of its subscribers. Hence we 
have now not a review of German history, but a German review of 
history in general—a definition, however, which is understood to exclude 
ancient history, as well as legal and economical history, the history of 
literature and art, and even church history. This last restriction we 
cannot but think unfortunate, since church history by no means stands on 
the same footing as the history of literature and art, and since in the 
middle ages the spheres of ecclesiastical and general history are continually 
and inextricably connected. In other respects, the plan of the Zeitschrift 
appears to us exceedingly good and serviceable. It would no doubt be 
too much to judge of a periodical unreservedly by its first number; but 
we can at least learn from it the aim which its editor has set before him. 
The contents, which will be found noted in their proper place, are made 
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up of original articles, shorter communications, a survey of a particular 
branch of historical literature—in the present instance, recent works on 
English medieval history treated by one of the most competent of German 
scholars, Dr. Liebermann—notices and reports (of new publications of 
societies, &c.), and an elaborate bibliography of German history. The 
last section is the only one confined to a German subject, and its execu- 
tion leaves little to be desired ; the others are distributed fairly among the 
different countries, the middle ages receiving the largest attention ; and 
the standard maintained is high. Reviews of books, except in the form 
of a survey or report upon a special branch of literature, lie outside the 
scheme of the Zeitschrift, an arrangement for which there is a good deal 
to be said. Taking the publication as a whole, it deserves a hearty 
welcome, and its distinctive features are just those which should make it 
peculiarly acceptable to historical students out of Germany. It has 
adopted some of the best characteristics of the Revue Historique and the 
EneuisH Historicat REvIEw, and if it goes on as it has begun, it should 
take rank beside Sybel’s Zeitschrift as one of the two leading German 
periodicals addressing themselves to historical students in a wide field. 


To the Editor of the ENauisH Historica Review. 


I am a little amazed at the way in which my name is brought in by 
Mr. Standish O’Grady in his article on ‘The Last Kings of Ireland,’ in 
the April number of the EnexisH Historican Review, p. 289. An 
elaborate picture of my frame of mind on certain matters is there given, 
which, as far as I know myself, is due purely to Mr. O’Grady’s imagina- 
tion. 

In my History of the Norman Conquest, ii. 155, I spoke of the passages 
in the Peterborough Chronicle and the Life of Eadward which describe the 
sojourn of Harold and Leofwine at the court of an Irish king during the 
winter of 1051. I remarked on the difficult words of the Peterborough 
writer : ‘Harold eorl gewende west to Yrlande, and was per ealne pone 
winter, on pes cynges grive.’ One would most naturally take the last 
words of the king of the English ; but the facts show that the grid is that 
of Dermod, Diarmid, or however the Irish king is to be spelled. I mentioned 
that Sir Francis Palgrave mistook the meaning, and, taking the grid to be 
that of Eadward, on this slight foundation, built up a theory of English 
supremacy over Ireland or part of it. The Vita Aidwardi makes the 
matter clear by saying: Hiemati sunt a rege Dermodo in Hiberniam. 
On this I remark : 


Lappenberg . . . saw that, odd as the expression is, an Irish king must be 
meant, and now the Life of Eadward puts the matter beyond doubt. 


I should have thought that any one would have seen that the ‘oddness’ 
spoken of was wholly in the Chronicler’s way of expressing himself, and 
had no reference whatever to the state of Ireland. Indeed, so far as the 
state of Ireland is concerned, I should have thought that Mr. O’Grady 
would have looked favourably on me for casting aside Palgrave’s notion 
that ‘ the opposite coast of Ireland was part of Eadward’s realm.’ But one 
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does not know what may happen with one who does not look to the 
Chronicles and the Life of Eadward for himself, but has to put in a note: 
‘ These entries are quoted from Mr. Freeman’s History.’ 

What doés happen with Mr. O’Grady is quite beyond my understand- 
ing. He breaks out in this fashion : 

Why odd? Plainly because even Mr. Freeman could only picture Ireland as 
the scene of waste tribal confusions, aimless flockings and fightings, a wilderness 


tenanted by wolves and wolfish men, girt by a little iluminated fringe of Danish 
order and civilisation. 


All this because of a small grammatical comment on an English 
writer, who had no more thought of ‘ picturing Ireland’ than I had. 
Presently Mr. O’Grady ventures on what I presume he means for a quota- 
tion. 


All Danes, writes Mr. Freeman, determined to see in Ireland nothing but 
this Scandinavian fringe. 


I can only say that I have never written any such nonsense. It is Mr. 
O’Grady who writes metaphors, not I. It would be uncivil to ask whether 
he writes this for the same reason that made Curran talk them. 

After this, I do not greatly trouble myself with Mr. O’Grady’s note, 
i. 290. 


Mr. Freeman, who invariably loses himself when he gets into the interior, 
calls him Murtagh ‘ of Connaught,’ the O’Brians being a notoriously Munster 
family, and in an astonishing manner compares him with the father of Dermot 
MacMurrough. 


Where have I done all this? Mr. O’Grady givesno reference. ‘The 
interior,’ I guess, means the interior of Ireland. Thirty-one years back, 
I went from Dublin to Athlone, from Athlone to Limerick, and from 
Limerick to Waterford, without losing myself. But, if I were to meddle 
with an Irish genealogy, I most likely should (metaphorically) lose myself. 
I know my place better. And I am sure that I never mistook my powers 
so far as to ‘compare’ one Irish king with another. If I did so forget 
myself, I doubt not that the result would be ‘ astonishing.’ 

Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 
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Esséer und die Therapeuten. Pp. 79. 
Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 

Orrentuat (E. von). Regule cancellarie 
apostolice ; die piipstlichen Kanzleire- 
geln von Johannes XXII bis Nicolaus 
V, gesammelt und herausgegeben. Pp. 
lii, 317. Innsbruck: Wagner. 9°60 m. 

Renan (E.) The apostles. Transl. from 
the French. Pp. 288. London: 
Triibner. 1/6. 

SacusEn (Provinz). Pibstliche Urkunden 
und Regesten [1353-1378], die Gebiete 
der heutigen Provinz Sachsen und 
deren Umlande betreffend, von P. Kehr 
bearbeitet. (Geschichtsquellen der 
Provinz Sachsen, XXII.) Pp. 446. 
Halle: Hendel. 12 m. 

Srcxex (T., Ritter von). Prolegomena zum 
Liber diurnus I. Pp. 76, plate. Vienna: 
Tempsky. 1°60 m. 

Spretman (sir Henry). The history and 
fate of sacrilege. Edited with notes by 
8. J. Eales. London: Hodges. 

Usener (H.) Religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen. I: Das Weihnachts- 
fest, I-III. Pp. 337. IL: Christlicher 
Festbrauch ; Schriften des ausgehenden 
Mittelalters. Pp. 95. Bonn: Cohen. 
9m. 
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et dans les Capitulaires. Pp. 127 
Paris: Larose & Forcel. 3 f. 

Martin (abbé). Les premiers princes 
croisés et les Syriens jacobites de Jéru- 
salem. Pp. 70. Paris: imp. nationale. 

Marrm (K.) Theoderich der Grosse bis 
zur Eroberung Italiens. Pp. 70. Frei- 
burg im Breisgau: Ragoczy. 1m. 

Mas Larrre (comte de). Trésor de chro- 
nologie, d’histoire, et de géographie pour 
l'étude et l’emploi des documents du 
moyen fige. Pp. 2301. Paris: Palmé. 
Folio. 100 f. 

Ropenserae (K.) Ueber  wiederholte 
deutsche Kénigswahlen im dreizehnten 
Jahrhundert. (Gierke’s Untersuchungen 
zur deutschen Staats- und Rechtsge- 
schichte, XXVIII.) Pp. 62. Breslau: 
Koebner. 1°60 m. 

Scumrrr (J.) Die Chronik von Morea: 
eine Untersuchung iiber das Verhiltnis 
ihrer Handschriften und Versionen. 
Pp. 129. Munich: Buchholz & Werner. 
2°40 m. 


VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Ansov (le duc d’) et les Pays-Bas, Docu- 
ments concernant les relations entre 
[1576-1583]. Publiés par P. L. Miiller 
& <A. Diegerick. I: [1576-1578]. 


(Werken van het Historisch Genoot- 
schap gevestigd te Utrecht. N.S. LI.) 
Pp. 503. The Hague: Nijhoff. 
6°80 fi. 




















BLENNERHASSETT (lady). Madame de 
Staél: her friends and her influence in 
politics and literature. 3 vol. Pp. 
1614, portrait. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 36). 

Bustetut (G.) L’ enigma di Ligny e di 
Waterloo [15-18 giugno 1815) studiato 
esvolto. I. Pp. lxviii, 488. Cesena: 
Vignuzzi. 16mo. 51. 

CanonGE (F.) Histoire militaire contem- 
poraine {1854-1871}. II: Guerre 
franco-allemande [1870-1871]. Pp. 
514. Paris: Charpentier. 18mo. 
3°50 f. 

Carvatpr (V.) Sultan Jahja dell’ impe- 
rial casa ottomana, od altrimenti 
Alessandro conte di Montenegro ed i 
suoi discendenti in Italia: nuovi con- 
tributi alla storia della questione orien- 
tale nel secolo XVII. Pp. 660, illustr. 
Trieste : Chiopris. 

Courcy (marquis de). Renonciation des 
Bourbons d’Espagne au tréne de 
France. Pp. 328. Paris: Plon. 18mo. 
3°50 f. 

Fournier (A.) Eine amtliche Handlungs- 
reise nach Italien im Jahre 1754: ein 
neuer Beitrag zur Geschichte der dster- 
reichischen Commercialpolitik. Pp. 
52. Vienna: Tempsky. 80 pf. 

Kauirzin (Fiirst N. 8.) Allgemeine 
Kriegsgeschichte aller Vélker und 
Zeiten. Aus dem Russischen ins 
Deutsche iibersetzt von Gen.-Lieut. 
Streccius. IV: Die neueste Zeit. IL: 
Kriege der ersten franzisischen Revo- 
lution und der Republik [1792-1801]. 
II: Die letzten fiinf Jahre [1796- 
1801}. 2. Pp. 459-950, 23 maps, &c. 
Cassel: Kay. 18 m. 

Gontaut-Brron (T. de). Ambassade en 
Turquie de Jean de Gontaut-Biron, ba- 
ron de Salignac [1605-1610]; corres- 
pondance diplomatique et documents 
inédits publiés et annotés. Pp. 452. 
Paris: Picard. 10 f. 

Grammont (H. D. de). Relations entre la 
France et la régence d’Alger au dix- 
septiéme siecle. IV: Les consuls 
lazaristes et le chevalier d’Arvieux 
[1646-1690]. Pp. 142. Alger: Jour- 
dan. 

JEAFFRESON (J. C.) The queen of Naples 
and lord Nelson: an historical bio- 
graphy, based on manuscripts, &c. 2 
vol. Pp. 730. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 21/. 

Kav.ex (J.) Inventaire analytique 
des archives du ministére des affaires 
étrangéres. Papiers de Barthélemy, 
ambassadeur de France en Suisse [1792- 
1797]. If: Janvier-aoit 1793. Pp. 
527. Paris: Alean. 15 f. 

Marcxs (E.) Die Zusammenkunft von 


Auuior (abbé J.) Cartulaire de Notre- 
Dame d’Etampes. Pp. xxvi, 163. 
Paris: Picard. 5 f. 
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Bayonne: das franzésische Staats- 
leben und Spanien in den Jahren 1563- 
1567. Pp. xxvi, 326. Strassburg: 
Triibner. 8 m. 

Masstowsk1 (Oberst). Der siebenjihrige 
Krieg nach russischer Darstellung. I: 
Der Feldzug Apraxin’s in Ostpreussen 
[1756-1757], itibersetzt von A. von Dry- 
galski. Pp. 358, maps, &c. Berlin: 
Eisenschmidt. 12 m. 

Maurer (C.F.) Der deutsch-franzésische 
Krieg [1870-1871]. Pp. 360, illustr. 
Kaiserslautern: Crusius. 2°80 m. 

Meavx (vicomte de). La réforme et la 
politique francaise en Europe jusqu’a 
la paix de Westphalie. 2 vol. Paris: 
Perrin. 15 f. 

Ranke (L. von). Weltgeschichte. IX, 1: 
Zeiten des Uebergangs zur modernen 
Welt, herausgegeben von A. Dove und 
G. Winter. Pp. 275. 2: Ueber die 
Epoche der neueren Geschichte, heraus- 
gegeben von A. Dove; nebst Gesammt- 
register von G. Winter. Pp. 528. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 19 m. 

Perret (E.) Les Francais en orient: 
récits de Crimée [1854-1856]. Pp. 
439, 8 portraits. Paris: Bloud et 
Barral. 5 f. 

Soret (A.) La question d’orient au 
dix-huitiéme siécle; le partage de la 
Pologne et le traité de Kainardji. 2nd 
ed. revised. Pp. 292. Paris: Plon. 
18mo. 3°50 f. 

Sroerk (F.) Nouveau recueil général de 
traités et autres actes relatifs aux rap- 
ports de droit international. Continua- 
tion du grand recueil de G. F. de Mar- 
tens. 2° série. XIV. 1. Pp. 274. 
Gottingen: Dieterich. 11-60 m. 

TatteyRaND, Correspondance diploma- 
tique de. La mission de Talleyrand 4 
Londres [1792]; ses lettres d’Amérique 
& lord Lansdowne: avec introduction 
et notes par G. Pallain. Pp. 483. 
Paris: Plon. 8 f. 

Tuckerman (B.) Life of general Lafay- 
ette, with a critical estimate of his 
character and public acts. 2vol. Pp. 
275, 266. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
Co. 12mo. 5°00. 

ScHLossBERGER (A. von). Politische und 
militirische Correspondenz K®énig 
Friedrichs von Wiirttemberg mit Kaiser 
Napoleon I [1805-1813]. Pp. 342. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 10 m. 

Vanpat (A.) Louis XIV et l’Egypte. 
Pp. 55. Paris: Picard. 

ZevteR (B.) Louis XII et Philippe le 
Beau; la conquéte et la perte de 
Naples [1501-1504]. Extraits de Jean 
d’ Auton, du Loyal Serviteur, &c. Pp.191, 
illustr. Paris: Hachette. 16mo. 50 c. 


Artacnan (M. d’), capitaine-lieutenant 


de la 1™* compagnie des mousquetaires 
du roi. Mémoires contenant quantité 
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de choses particuliéres et secrétes qui 
se sont passées sous le régne de Louis 
le Grand. Pp. 477. Douai: imp. 
Crépin. 16mo. 5 f. 

Avuper (chanoine). Histoire générale, 
civile, religieuse, et littéraire du Poitou. 
V. Pp. 532, map. Poitiers: Bonamy. 
6 f. 

Avumate (duc d’). Histoire des princes 
de Condé pendant les seiziéme et dix- 
septiéme siécles. V. Portrait & map. 
Paris: C. Lévy. 7-50f. 

Brettrami (L.) Description de la ville de 
Paris 4 l’époque de Francois I [1517] 
d’aprés un manuscrit inédit de la 
bibliothéque nationale de Milan. Pp. 
38. Milan: Colombo & Cordani. 

Bravune (H.) & Arpaumont (J.d’). Mé- 
moires d’Olivier de la Marche, maitre 
d’hétel et capitaine des gardes de 
Charles le Téméraire. IV. Pp. clxvi, 
348. Paris: Laurens. 9f. 

Bonnat (E.) Les armées de la répu- 
blique: opérations et batailles [1792- 
1800] d’aprés le dépét de la guerre et 
les archives nationales. Illustr. Paris: 
Delagrave. 2-60 f. 

Buancarp (L.) Documents inédits sur le 
commerce de Marseille au moyen fge, 
édités intégralement ou analysés. IL: 
Contrats commerciaux du _ treiziéme 
siécle. Pp. 607. Marseilles: Barlatier- 
Feissat. 8 f. 

Borperte (A. de la). Cartulaire de 1’ab- 
baye de Landevenec. Texte du cartu- 
laire avec notes et variantes. Pp. 218. 
Rennes: Catel. 8 f. 

Broc (vicomte de). 
l’ancien régime. II: Les usages et 
les meurs. Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 

Carré (H.) Recherches sur l’administra- 
tion municipale de Rennes au temps de 
Henri IV. Pp. 96. Paris: Quantin. 
3 f. 

Conp& (princesse Louise de), fondatrice 
du monastére du Temple. Correspon- 
dance : lettres écrites pendant |’émigra- 
tion 4 sa famille et a divers, publiées 
avec une introduction par J. Rabory. 
Paris: Retaux-Bray. 7°50 f. 

DamprieRrRE (vicomte A. G. de). Histoire 
de la ville d’Agen et pays d’Agenois, 
suivie des Annales ou chronique age- 
noise, composée par M. Labenazie et 
colligée par M. Darribeau de Lacas- 
sagne, seigneur d’Artigues. I. Pp. 
423. Montauban: imp. montalbanaise. 
5 f. 

Darimon (A.) Histoire d’un parti: les 
cent seize et le ministére du 2 janvier 
[1869-1870]. Paris: Dentu. 12mo. 
3°50 f. 

Desipour (A.) Les chroniqueurs. I: 
Villehardouin—Joinville. Pp. 235. 
Paris: Lecéne & Oudin. 1°50 f. 

Enceu (A.) & Serrvre (R.) Répertoire 
des sources imprimées de la numis- 
matique francaise. II. 2vol. Paris: 
Leroux. 30 f. 


La France sous 


Frankuin (A.) La vie privée d’autrefois : 
arts-et-métiers, modes, mceurs, usages 
des Parisiens du douziéme au dix-hui- 
tiéme siécle. V, VI. Paris: Plon. 
12mo. 7f. 

Gavtort (P.) Un complot sous la terreur : 
Marie-Antoinette, Toulan, Jarjayes. 
Pp. 336, illustr. Paris: Ollendorff. 
18mo. 3°50 f. 

GasrieL (abbé). Verdun, notice histo- 
rique. Pp. 293, illustr. Verdun: 
Freschard. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Goncourt (E. & J. de). Histoire de la 
société fran¢aise pendant la révolution. 
Pp. 379, illustr. Paris: Quantin. 4to. 
30 f. 

Haupuen (E.) Journal inédit d’Arnauld 
d’Andilly [1620], publié d’aprés le ma- 
nuscrit autographe de la bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal. Pp. 64. Paris: imp. 
Jouaust. 

Hamet (E.) Histoire de France depuis 
la révolution jusqu’A la chute du 
second empire. V: Histoire du régne 
de Louis-Philippe, faisant suite 4 lhis- 
toire de la restauration [juillet 1830- 
février 1848]. I. Pp. 691, illustr. Paris: 
Jouvet. 8 f. 

Harrison (F. B.) The contemporary his- 
tory of the French revolution, compiled 
from the ‘Annual Register.’ Pp. 194. 
London: Rivingtons. 3/6. 

Heres (G.) La réforme et la ligue en 
Champagne. Documents. I: Lettres 
conservées en original ou en copie 
authentique dans les archives munici- 
pales de Chilons-sur-Marne, Reims, 
Sainte - Menehould, Saint-Dizier, et 
Vitry-le-Francois [1546-1598]. Pp. 
449. Paris: Champion. 10 f. 

Horier (E. M.) Bilder aus der franzé- 
sischen Revolution, mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Schicksale Lud- 
wigs XVI und seiner Familie. 2 vol. 
Pp. 404, 319. Miinster: Aschendorff. 
6 m. 

JacguinEt (P.) Madame de Maintenon 
dans le monde et 4 Saint-Cyr; choix 
de ses lettres et entretiens, avec une 
introduction et des notes historiques 
et littéraires. Pp. lxxxviii, 511. Paris: 
Belin. 12mo. 3 f. 

La Morte Rovere (général de). Sou- 
venirs et campagnes [1804-1883]. I, 
II. Paris: Lechevalier. 18 f. 

La Sicotrire (L. de). Louis de Frotté et 
les insurrections normandes [1793- 
1832}. Pp. 635, 816, & 59. Paris: 
Plon. 20 f. 

La Tremore (L.) Archives d’un ser- 
viteur de Louis XI: documents et 
lettres [1451-1481] publiés d’aprés les 
originaux par. Paris: Champion. 
4to. 30f. 

Laveen (A.) Henry de Rohan, son réle 
politique et militaire sous Louis XIII 
[1579-1638]. Paris: Didot. 8 f. 

Lavrent-Hanty. Histoire municipale de 
Versailles: politique, administration, 
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finances [1787-1799]. III. Pp. 439. 
Versailles : Cerf. 7°50 f. 

Leceay (F.) Documents pour servir a 
Vhistoire de l’ancienne abbaye de 
Beaulieu (Maine). Pp. 144. Le Mans: 
imp. Monnoyer. 

Martre-CarpineE (W.) Histoire de l’en- 
seignement dans le département de la 
Manche [1789-1808] d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits. I: [du 5 mai 1789 au 
fructidor an IIT). Paris: Lechevalier. 
7°50 f. 

MarseErites, Journal of the great plague 
of [1720]. Republished, with an in- 
troduction by E. E. Meeres. Pp. 74. 
London: Simpkin. 2). 

Mavupe-ta-Ciavirre (R. de). Les ori- 
gines de la révolution francaise au 
seiziéme siccle. Pp. 287. Paris: 
Leroux. 8 f. 

Mavinat (J.) & Lavrent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 41860: recueil 
complet des débats législatifs et poli- 
tiques des chambres francaises. 1" 
série {1787-1799}. XXXII: Du 30 
septembre 1791 (suite des annexes). 
Table générale chronologique de 
l’assemblée nationale constituante. 
XXXIII: Table générale alphabétique 
de l’assemblée nationale constituante, 
coordonnée pat M. L. Lataste. Pp. 
elxii, 580, 733..-Paris: Dupont. 40 f. 

Merzcer (A.) Lyon sous le directoire, 
le consulat, et Pempire: notes et docu- 
ments revisés par J. Vaesen. Pp. 190, 
portraits. --Lyons: Georg. 12mo. 
5f 


Monnet (E.) Archives politiques du dé- 
partement des Deux-Sévres [1789-1889]. 
I: Histoire des élections législatives 
(1789-1889). Pp. 446. Niort : Clouzot. 

10 f 


Moranvitiés (H.) Extraits de journaux 
du trésor [1345-1419]. Pp. 152. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou : Daupeley-Gouver- 
neur. 

Pettet (M.) Napoléon a lle d’Elbe: 
mélanges historiques. Pp. 298. Paris: 
Charpentier. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Perrenoup (H.) Etude historique sur 
les progrés du protestantisme en France 
au point de vue statistique [1802-1888]. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 5 f. 

Porrov, Archives historiques du. XIX: 
Trésor des chartes [1369-1376]. Pp. 
Ixxvi, 484. Poitiers: imp. Oudin. 12 f. 

Rousset (C.) La conquéte de |’Algérie 
[1841-1857]. Pp. 387, 413, 10 plates. 
Paris: Plon. 20 f. 

Rovviére (F.) Histoire de la révolution 
francaise dans le département du Gard. 
La convention nationale (le fédéra- 
lisme). Pp. 559. Nimes: Catélan. 
lémo. 5f. 

Rusre (A. de). Le traité de Cateau- 
Cambrésis [2 et 3 avril 1559]. Paris: 
Labitte. 7°50 f. 

Saporta (de). La famille de madame de 





Sévigné en Provence, d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits. Pp. 498, 2 portraits. 
Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 

Soret (A.) La prise de Jeanne d’Arc 
devant Compiégne et l’histoire des 
siéges de la méme ville sous Charles VI 
et Charles VII, d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Pp. 400, illustr. Paris: Picard. 
10 f 

STEern (H). La bataille de Saint-Quentin 
et les prisonniers francais [1557-1559,. 
Pp. 30. Saint-Quentin: imp. Poette. 
1:50 f. 

Teute (E. de). Etat des juridictions in- 
férieures du comté de Roussillon avant 
1790. Pp. 51. Paris: Lechevalier. 

TxHovvenet (L.) Le secret de l’empereur : 
correspondance confidentielle et inédite 
échangée entre M. Thouvenel, le duc 
de Gramont, et le général comte de 
Flahault [1860-1863]. 2 vol. Paris: 
C. Lévy. 15 f. 

Tuureav-Danoin (P.) Histoire de la 
monarchie de juillet. V. Paris: 
Plon. 8 f. 

Trairks (les grands) de la guerre de 
cent ans, publiés par F. Cosneau. Pp. 
189. Paris: Picard. 4:50f. (Collec- 
tion de textes pour servir 4 l’étude et & 
l’enseignement de l’histoire.) 

Vators (N.) Le conseil du roi aux quator- 
ziéme, quinziéme, et seiziéme siécles: 
nouvelles recherches, suivies d’arréts et 
de procés-verbaux du conseil. Pp.. 
404. Paris: Picard. 8 f. 

VascHaLve (H.) Histoire des troubadours 
du Vivarais, du Gévaudan, et du Dau- 
phiné. Pp. 216. Paris: Maisonneuve 
& Leclerc. 1l6mo. 5 f. 

Vauprevin (comte de) & Artois (comte d’). 
Correspondance intime pendant l’émi- 
gration [1789-1815], publiée avec intro- 
duction, notes, et appendices par L. 
Pingaud. I. Pp. xlviii, 415. Paris: 
Plon. - 

Vit~kLe (comte de). Mémoires et corre- 
spondance. IV. Paris: Perrin. 7°50 f. 

VILLENEUVE (marquis de). Charles X et 
Louis XIX en exil. Mémoires inédits. 
Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 

Vyreé (F. de). Marie-Antoinette ; sa vie, 
sa mort [1755-1793]. Paris: Plon. 
7°50. 


Watton (H.) Les représentants du peuple 
en mission et la justice révolutionnaire 
dans les départements en l’an II [1793- 
1794]. II: L’ouest et le sud-ouest. 
Pp. 506. Paris: Hachette. 7:50 f. 

Wetscuincer (H.) Le divorce de Napo- 
léon. Pp. 331. Paris: Plon. 12mo. 
3°50 f. 

Ze.uER (B.) Louis XII, pére du peuple, 
et le cardinal d’Amboise [1504-1508]. 
Extraits du Cérémonial francais, des 
Mémoires de Saint-Gelais, de Jean 
d’Auton, &c. Pp. 180, illustr. Paris: 
Hachette. 18mo. 50c. 
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Vill. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Austria-Huneary) 


Betow (G. von). Die Entstehung der 
deutschen Stadtgemeinde. Pp. 127. 
Diisseldorf: Voss. 3m. 

Benpriver (M.) Die Reichsgrafen, eine 
verfassungsgeschichtliche Studie. Pp. 
83. Munich: Buchholz & Werner. 
1°60 m. 

Gerpert (C.) Geschichte der Strass- 
burger Sectenbewegung zur Zeit der 
Reformation [1524-1534]. Pp. 200. 
Strassburg: Heitz. 3 m. 

Guatz.—Das iilteste Glatzer Stadtbuch 
[1324-1412] im Auszuge bearbeitet von 
Dr. Volkmer. (Geschichtsquellen der 
Grafschaft Gratz, IV.) Pp. 220. 
Habelschwerdt: Franke. 3 m. 

Hanserecesse. Zweite Abtheilung [1431- 
1476}, bearbeitet von G., Freiherr von 
der Ropp. V. Pp. 647. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 22 m. 

Harrmann (B.) Konrad Celtis in Niirn- 
berg: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Humanismus in Niirnberg. Pp. 68. 
Nuremberg: Schrag. 2 m. 

HEmeELBERG.—Die Matrikel der Universi- 
tiit Heidelberg [1386-1662], bearbeitet 
und herausgegeben von G. Toepke. 
III: Register. I. Pp. 544. Heidel- 
berg: Winter. 18 m. 

Henry IV.—Carmen de bello Saxonico, 

* ex recensione O. Holder-Egger: accedit 
Conquestio Heinrici IV imperatoris. 
(Seriptores rerum Germanicarum in 
usum scholarum ex monumentis Ger- 
manie historicis recusi.) Pp. 28. 
Hanover: Hahn. 60 pf. 

HerrzsereG (G. F.) Geschichte der Stadt 
Halle an der Saale von den Anfiingen 
bis zur Neuzeit, nach den Quellen 
dargestellt. I: Halle im Mittelalter. 
Pp. 534, maps, &c. Halle: Buchhand- 
lung des Waisenhauses. 6 m. 

Huneary.—Monumenta Vaticana histo- 
riam regni Hungarie illustrantia. I. 
3: Bulle Bonifacii IX. Pp. xxxviii, 
365. Wiirzburg: Woerl. 4to. 20m. 

Jincens (O.) Die Landeshoheit im 
Fiirstenthum Liineburg bei Beginn des 
Erbfolgekrieges [1371]. Pp. 83. Han- 
over: Hahn. 1°40 m. 

LincetsHem (G. M.), Berneccer (M.), 
u. A., Briefe. (Quellen zur Geschichte 
des geistigen Lebens in Deutschland 
wihrend des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
I.) Nach Handschriften herausgegeben 
und erliutert von A. Reifferscheid. Pp. 
1048. Heilbronn: Henninger. 30 m. 

Mannu (0.) Die Occupation der kénig- 
lichen Stadt Pilsen durch den Grafen 
Ernst von Mansfeld [1618-1621], zu- 
meist nach Paul Skala bearbeitet. Pp. 
78, plate. Pilsen: Maasch. 1°20 m. 

MAURENBRECHER (W.) Geschichte der 
deutschen Koénigswahlen vom zehnten 
bis vierzehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 244. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 5°40 m. 


Mayer (F. M.) Der Brucker Landtag 


[1572]. Pp. 42. Vienna: Tempsky. 
70 pf. 


Mayer (P.) Die culturhistorische Ent- 
wickelung Deutschlands in der zweiten 
Hiilfte des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts 
in besonderer Bezugnahme auf die 
sichsischen Lande, bearbeitet von R. 
Carius. Pp. 105. Cottbus: Differt. 2m. 

Méuturr (K.) Leben und Briefe von 
Johannes Theodor Laurent, Titular- 
bischof von Chersones, apostolischem 
Vikar von Hamburg und Luxemburg, 
als Beitrag zur Kirchengeschichte des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts zusammen- 
gestellt. III: [1848-1884]. Pp. 236, 
86. Treves: Paulinus-Druckerei. 3 m. 

Monvumenta Germanie historica [§00- 
1500]. Scriptorum tomi XV pars 2. 
Pp. 575-1399, plate. Hanover: Hahn. 
fol. 44 m. 

OprEeRMANN (A. von). Atlas vorgeschicht- 
licher Befestigungen in Niedersachsen. 
II. Pp. 18, 9 plates. Hanover: Hahn. 
fol. 5 m. 

Posse (O.) Die Siegel der Wettiner bis 
1324 und der Landgrafen von Thiirin- 
gen bis 1247. Pp. 20, 15 plates. Leip- 
zig: Giesecke & Devrient. 24 m. 

Prrpram (A. F.) Zur Wahl Leopold I 
[1654-1658]. Pp. 144. Vienna : 
Tempsky. 2.20 m. 

Rorne (J.) Chronik von Thiiringen, 
bearbeitet und herausgegeben von E. 
Fritsche. Pp. 264. Eisenach: Bac- 
meister. 3°60 m. 

SatscuEe Kats—Er.—Monumenta Germanize 
selecta [768-1250] edidit M. Doeberl. 
III: Zeit der Salischen Kaiser. Pp. 
72. Munich: Lindauer. 1°30 m. 

Scuieswic - Hoistern - LAvENBURGISCHE 
Regesten und Urkunden bearbeitet von 
P. Hasse. II: [1250-1300]. Pp. 476. 
Hamburg: Voss. 4to. 24 m. 

Scunewer (J.) Die alten Heer- und 
Handelswege der Germanen, Romer, 
und Franken im deutschen Reiche, 
nach ortlichen Untersuchungen darge- 
stellt. VI. Pp.31. Diisseldorf: Bagel. 
1m. 

ScHwEBEL (0.) 
Berlin. Pp. 575. 
& Ranft. 14 m. 

Setxo (G.) Die Brandenburger Bistums- 
Chronik. Nebst einem Anhang: Frag- 
menta chronice episcoporum Branden- 
burgensium. Pp. 52. Brandenburg : 
Wiesike. 1:20 m. 

Sorst.— Die Chroniken der westfilischen 
und niederrheinischen Stiidte. II: 
Soest. (Die Chroniken der deutschen 
Stiidte vom vierzehnten bis ins sech- 
zehnte Jahrhundert, XXL) Pp. 
xlviii, 431. Leipzig: Hirzel. 12 m. 

Vorer (F.) Die Klosterpolitik der sali- 
schen Kaiser und Kénige mit beson- 


Geschichte der Stadt 


Berlin: Brachvogel 
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derer Beriicksichtigung Heinrichs IV 
bis zum Jahre 1077: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Reichsabteien. Pp. 79. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1°50 m. 

Wenvet, Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte 
des schlossgesessenen Geschlechts der 
Grafen und Herren von, bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von H. F. P. von Wedel. 


IX. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Baker (Galfridi le) 
Edited with notes by E. Maunde 
Thompson. Pp. 340, maps. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 4to. 18). 

Curonictes (Two of the Saxon) parallel 
(787-1001), edited with notes, &c., by C. 
Plummer. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 

Ctope (C.M.) The early history of the 
guild of Merchant Taylors of the 
fraternity of St. John the Baptist, 
London. I. Pp. 416. London : 
Printed by Harrison and Sons [for 
private circulation]. 

Cowrer’s (earl) Manuscripts, Report on. 
II. (Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion.) London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 2/5. 

Curtets (G. H.) Selwyn, bishop of New 
Zealand and of Lichfield; a sketch 
of his life and work, with some further 
gleanings from his letters, sermons, 
and speeches. Pp. 504. London: 
Kegan Paul. 7/6. 

Dawkins (W. Boyd). The place of the 
Welsh in the history of Britain; re- 
printed from the ‘Manchester Exami- 
ner.’ Pp. 48. London: Simpkin. 
12mo. 6d. 

Duntor (R.) Life of Henry Grattan. 
Pp. 236. London: Allen. 2/6. 

Exeter, The episcopal register of the 
diocese of. I: The registers of Walter 
Bronescombe and Peter Quivil, bishops 
of Exeter; with some records of the 
episcopate of bishop Thomas de Bytton: 
also the taxation of pope Nicholas IV. 
Edited by F. C. Hingeston Randolph. 
Pp. 504, 3 facsimiles. Exeter: Pollard. 

Garmar (maistre Geffrei). Lestorie des 
Engles solum la translacion maistre 
Geffrei Gaimar. Edited by the late sir 
T. D. Hardy & C. T. Martin. II: Trans- 
lation. London: Published under the 
direction of the master of the rolls. 10). 

Gatrpner (J.) Henry the seventh. Pp. 
220. London: Macmillan. 2/6. 

Gerrcken (F. H.) The British empire. 
Translated by J. S. McMullan. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low. 7/6. 


de Swynebroke. 


III. 1. Pp. 112. Leipzig: B. Hermann 
4to. 14 m. 

ZimMERN (Helen). The Hansa towns. 
Illustr. London: Fisher Unwin. 5/. 

ZurponseEN (F.) Quellenbuch zur bran- 
denburgisch-preussischen Geschichte : 
denkwiirdige Urkunden und Quellen- 
berichte. Pp. 392. Berlin: Nicolai. 6 m. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Gosse (R. W.) The life and times of 
John Knox. Pp. 152. London: Digby 
& Long. 2/6. 

Henverson (T. F.) The Casquet letters, 
and Mary queen of Scots. With ap- 


pendices. Pp. 193. Edinburgh : Black. 
6 


Henpreiks (dom L.) The London Charter- 
house, with a short account of the 
English Carthusians after the dissolu- 
tion. Pp. 398. London: Kegan Paul. 
15). 

Hoorer (G.) The duke of Wellington. 
Pp. 254. London: Macmillan. 2/6. 
McCrre (C. G.) Scotland’s part and 
place in the revolution of 1688. Pp. 

248. Edinburgh: Elliot. 3/6. 

OureHant (Mrs.) Memoirs of John Tul- 
loch. Pp. 508. London: Blackwood. 
7/6. 

Rurtann’s (the duke of) Manuscripts, 
Report on. I. (Historical Manuscripts 
Commission.) London: H. M. Station- 
ery Office. 3/2. 

Scornanp in 1298 : documents relating to 
the campaign of Edward I, and especi- 
ally to the battle of Falkirk: edited by 
H. Gough. Paisley : Alexander Gard- 
ner. 

SrerHEeN (L.) Dictionary of National 
Biography. XIX: Finch-Forman. Pp. 
448. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 15/. 

Tempte (sir R.) Lord Lawrence. Pp. 
203, portrait. London: Macmillan. 
2/6. 

Top (J.) Protestant episcopacy in Great 
Britain in relation to apostolical succes- 
sion, illustrated specially by the case of 
the Scottish episcopal church. Pp. 
656. London: Nisbet. 15/. 

Warp (W.) William George Ward and 
the Oxford movement. Portrait. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. Pp. 476. 14/. 


Wiusss (S. W.) The Cistercian abbey 
of Strata Florida: its history, and an 
account of the recent excavations made 
on its site. Pp. 320. London: Whi- 
ting. 10/6. 


X. ITALIAN HISTORY 


(Including Savoy) 


Amasite (L.) Il tumulto napoletano del- 
V’anno 1510 contro la santa inquisizione. 
Pp. 45. Naples: tip. della r. Universita. 
4to. (From the ‘Atti dell’ accademia 
pontoniana,’ XIX.) 


Beavrecarp (C. de). La jeunesse du roi 
Charles Albert. Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

Bertournt (F.) Storia del risorgimento 
italiano, illustrata da E. Matania. Pp. 
715. Milan: Treves. 
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Brenrari (O.) Ecelino da Romano nella 
mente del popolo e nella poesia. Pp. 
84. Padua: Drucker & Senigaglia. 
l6mo. 1°25 1. 

Cavour (C. di) Diario inedito con note 
autobiografiche, edited by D. Berti. 
Pp. lxx, 356. Rome: Voghera. 

Ceccuetti (B.) Bolle dei dogi di Venezia, 
secoli XII-XVIII. (Archivio di Stato in 
Venezia.) Pp. 37. Venice: Narato- 
vich. 16mo. 

Cresca (G.) Sette documenti sulle rela- 
zioni tra Pola e Venezia nel 1318 
Arezzo: Pichi. 16mo. 

Crsca (G.) ‘Trieste ed il patriarcha 
Nicold di Aquileia [1353-1355]. Pp. 12. 
Arezzo: Pichi. 16mo. 

Cuivso (T.) La chiesa in Piemonte dal 
1797 ai giorni nostri. III. 13, 14. 
Turin: Speirani. 

Ferraro (F.) Geografia della provincia 
di Salerno, con aleuni cenni di storia 
relativa antica e moderna. Pp. 48. 
Potenza: Pomarici. 1 1. 

FLorence.—Cronachetta antica di Firenze 
[1110-1273]. Pp. 110. Florence : 
tip. Cooperativa. (From the ‘ Zibaldone,’ 
a, 


GavupEnz1 (A.) Chronica ignoti monachi 


cisterciensis S. Marie# de Ferraria et 
Ryccardi de Sancto Germano chronica 
priora, edited by. Pp. 164. Naples: 
Giannini. 4to. 151. 

Gossr- (U.) L’economia politica negli 
scrittori italiani del secolo XVI-XVII: 
studio. Pp.374. Milan: Hoepli. 61. 

Inscriptionvum, Latinarum, Corpus. Sup- 
plementa Italica. I: Additamenta ad 
volumen V. Galliw Cisalpine. Ed. by 
H. Pais. Plates. Rome: R. Academia 
dei Lincei. 4to. 

Leonu (L.) Cronaca dei vescovi di Todi. 
Pp. 215. Todi: Franchi. 16mo. 41. 

Meprw (A.) & Frati (L.) Lamenti storici 
dei secoli XIV, XV, e XVI, raccolti e 
ordinati. II. Pp. 326. Bologna : 
Romagnoli dall’ Acqua. 16mo. 12°50 1. 


Nice, Cartulaire de l’ancienne cathédrale 
de, publié par le comte E. Cais de 
Pierlas. Pp. xxxiv, 173. Turin: 
Paravia. 4to. 

Netti (T.) Castelnuovo e gli Austriaci 
nel 1848. Pp. 239. Verona: Pozzati. 
16mo. 31. 

Tonrnt (C.) Rimini dal 1500 al 1800. 
(Storia civile e sacra riminese, VI.) II. 
Pp. 1055, illustr. Rimini: Danesi. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Bussemaker (C. H.T.) Geschiedenis van 
Overijssel gedurende het eerste stad- 
houderlooze tijdperk. I. Pp. 186. 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 1-90 fl. 

Davin (J.) Vaderlandsche historie. IV. 
Pp. 411. Louvain: Van Linthout. 
4 f. 

Fockema AnpREAE (8. J.) Bijdragen tot 
de Nederlandsche rechtsgeschiedenis. 
II. Pp. 180. Haarlem: Bohn. 2°50 fi. 

Inquisitionis heretice pravitatis Neer- 
landics, Corpus documentorum, uitge- 
geven door P. Fredericq en zijne leerlin- 
gen. I: [1025-1520]. Pp. x], 640, 2 
maps. Ghent: Vuylsteke. 15 f. 

MacGrecory (J.) Description et histoire 
de Mons [1709], traduite avec introduc- 
tion et notes par F. Hachez. Pp. 180; 


13 illustr. Mons: Manceaux. (From 
the ‘Annales du cercle archéologique 
de Mons,’ XX.) 

Rvuvoirew (T.) Die niederlindischen 
Kolonien der Altmark im zwolften 
Jahrhundert : eine quellenkritische 
Untersuchung. Pp. 109. Berlin : 
Walther & Apolant. 3 m. 

Urrecut, De registers en rekeningen 
van het bisdom [1325-1336], uitgegeven 
door S. Miiller, Fz. I. (Werken van 
het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd 
te Utrecht, LIII.) Pp. 567. The 
Hague: Nijhoff. 7°30 fi. 

Watcovurt, Cartulaire de la commune de 
recueilli et annoté par L. Lahaye. 
Pp. exxxvi, 329. Namur: Wesmael- 
Charlier. 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Denmark.—Regesta diplomatica historie 
Danice. Ser. II.1. Pp. 504. Stock- 
holm. 4to. 7:50 kr. 

IstanpskE Annalen indtil 1578 udgivne for 
det Norske Historiske Kildeskriftfond 
ved G. Storm. Pp. Ixxxiv, 667. 
Christiania : Gréndahl. 

Swepen.—Sveriges ridderskaps och adels 


Rijkdagsprotokoll fran och med &r 
1719. XI: [1738-1739]. III: [17 Feb.- 
26 April 1739]. Stockholm: Norstedt. 
6°50 kr. 

Wertemeyer (H.) Diinemark : Geschichte 
und Beschreibung, Litteratur und Kunst, 
sociale und ékonomische Verhiiltnisse. 
Pp. 335, map. Copenhagen: Host. 


XIII. SLAVONIC HISTORY 


Borovy (C.) Libri erectionum archidiw- 
cesis Pragensis seeculo quatuordecimo 
et quintodecimo. V: [1398-1407]. 
Pp. 491-781. Prague: Calve. 5°60 m. 

Dupix (B.) Mihrens allgemeine Ge- 


schichte. XII: Die Zeit der Luxem- 
burger. IL: Die Zeit des Markgrafen 
Karl von 1333-1350. Pp. 677. Briinn : 
Winiker. 8 m. 


Liver (H.A. J.) Der Aufschwung der Boh- 
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misch-Mihrischen Kirche [1848-1888}. 
Pp. 108. Amsterdam: Scheffer. 1-25 fi. 

Pyut (T.) Pommersche Geschichtsdenk- 
miler. VI: Der franzésiche Krieg und 
der Uebergang Riigischen Pommerns an 
Preussen. Pp. 162. Greifswald : 
Bindewald. 2m. 


Z1EGLAUER (prof. von). Der Zustand der 
Bukowina zur Zeit der ésterreichischen 
Occupation, dargestellt im Spiegel der 
ersten Denkschrift descommandirenden 
Generals Freiherr von Splény. Pp. 41. 
Czernowitz: Pardini. 70 pf. 


XIV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Barros Arana (D.) Historia general de 
Chile. IX. Pp. 660. Santiago (Chile) : 
imp. Cervantes. 4to. 22 pes. 

Bertue (P. A.) Garcia Moreno, president 
of Ecuador [1821-1875]. Transl. from 
the French by lady Herbert. Pp. 333. 
London: Burns & Oates. 7,6. 


CaAnovas pet Castritio (A.) Estudios del 
reinado de Felipe IV. II: Antecedentes 
y relacién critica de la batalla de Ro- 
croy con el principio y fin que tuvo la 
superioridad militar de los Espaiioles 
en Europa. (Coleccién de Escritores 
Castellanos, LXXI.) Pp.570. Madrid: 
Murillo. 5:50 pes. 

Capra (P. R.) Estudios criticos acerca de 
la dominacién espanola en América. 
IV: Las guerras civiles y la anarquia. 
Pp. 278. Madrid: Murillo. 3°50 pes. 

Cuasret (A.) Sagunto, su historia y 
sus monumentos. 2 vol. Pp. 507, 
520, plates. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 
17 pes. 

Curry (J. L. M.) Constitutional govern- 


XV. 


Avams (sir F. 0.) & Cunniyeuam (C. D.) 
The Swiss Confederation. Pp. 310, 
map. London: Macmillan. 14). 

Bern’s Geschichtsquellen (Fontes rerum 
Bernensium). IV. Pp. 768, 48. Bern: 
Schmidt, Francke, & Cie. 

Gay (H.) Histoire du Vallais depuis les 
temps les plus anciens jusqu’a nos jours. 
II. Pp. 183. Geneva: Jullien. 3 f. 

Krem (P. M.) Geschichte des Benedik- 
tiner-Abtei Muri-Gries. I. Pp. lx, 
402, plate. Stans: C. von Matt. 6 f. 

SremmtLuer (J. R.) & EscHer von DER 
Liytx (H. K.), Briefwechsel zwischen 


ment in Spain. Pp. New York: 
Harper. 16mo. $1. 

Despevises pv Dezert (G.) Don Carlos 
d’Aragon, prince de Viane: étude sur 
l’Espagne du nord au quinziéme siécle. 
Pp. 455. Paris: Colin. 7°50 f. 

Horter (C., Ritter von). Don Rodrigo de 
Borja {Papst Alexander VI} und seine 
Séhne, Don Pedro Luis, erster, Don 
Juan, zweiter Herzog von Gandia aus 
dem Hause Borja. Pp. 84. Vienna: 
Tempsky. 4to. 4°20 m. 

Hisyer (E.) La arqueologia de Espaiia. 
Pp. 297. Barcelona: Ramirez. 4to. 
8°50 pes. 

Larvente (M.) Historia general de Es- 
paiia, desde los tiempos primitivos hasta 
la muerte de Fernando VII. X, XI, 
XII. Pp. 385, 387, 316, illustr. Bar- 
celona: Montaner y Simén. 4to. 18 


pes. 

Petia Foreas (J.) Historia del Ampur- 
dan: estudio de la civilizacién en las 
comarcas del norte de Cataluiia. Pp. 
788. Barcelona. 27 pes. 


SWISS HISTORY 


[1796-1821], herausgegeben von J. 
Dierauer. (Mittheilungen zur vaterliin- 
dischen Geschichte, XXIII.) Pp. 387. 
St. Gallen: Huber. 8 f. 

Peer (F.) L’église de Rhétie aux seiziéme 
et septiéme siécles. Geneva: Rivera 
& Dubois. 

Tscnupt (Agidius), Die eigenhindige 
Handschrift der eidgenéssischen Chro- 
nik des, in der Stadtbibliothek Ziirich. 
Pp. 20, 2 plates. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
1°40 m. 

VaucHEr (P.) 
tionale. 


Mélanges d’histoire na- 
Lausanne: Mignot. 2°50 f. 


XVI. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND OF CANADA 


Anprews (major-general C. C.) History 
of the campaign of Mobile, including 
the codperative operations of general 
Wilson’s cavalry in Alabama. Pp. 284. 
New York: Van Nostrand. $2°50. 

Baxer (W. 8S.) Bibliotheca Washing- 
toniana: descriptive list of the bio- 
graphies and biographical sketches of 
George Washington. Pp. 179, portrait 
Philadelphia: Lindsay. 4to. $4. 

Bancrort (H. H.) History of the Pacific 


States of North America. XXV: Ore- 
gon. II: [1848-1888)]. Pp. 808. 
San Francisco: The History Co. $4-50. 

Carson (H. L.) History of the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the promulgation of the constitution of 
the United States. 2 vol. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 4to. $10. 

Duranp (J.) New materials for the his- 
tory of the American revolution. Pp. 
311. New York: Holt. 12mo. §1°75. 
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Eecieston (E.) The household history 
of the United States and its people. 
Pp. 414. London: Macmillan. 12). 

Hare (Susan). Mexico. Pp. 428. New 
York: Putnam. 1:50. 

Hare (J.1.C.) American constitutional 
law. 2 vol. Pp. 1400. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 8vo. $12. 

Howe (W. H.) Municipal history of 
New Orleans. Pp. 33. Baltimore: 
Murray. 25. 

Lanpon (J. 8.) Constitutional history 
and government of the United States: 
a series of lectures. Pp. 389. Boston: 
Houghton, Miftlin, & Co. $3. 

Marery (P.) Mémoires et documents 
pour servir 4 V’histoire des origines 
frangaises des pays d’outre-mer: dé- 
couvertes et établissements des Francais 
dans l’ouest et dans le sud de l’Amé- 
rique septentrionale. V: Premiére for- 
mation d’une chaine de postes entre le 
fleuve Saint-Laurent et le golfe du 
Mexique [1683-1724]. VI: Exploration 


des afiluents du Mississipi et décou- 
verte des montagnes Rocheuses [1679- 
1754]. Pp. clx, 704, 764. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 36 f. 

Mosgs (B.) The establishment of muni- 
cipal government in San Francisco. 
Baltimore: Murray. 50 c. 

Mortey (John Lothrop), The correspond- 
ence of, ed. by G. W. Curtis. 2 vol. 
Pp. 396, 44. New York: Harper. $7. 

Scuouter (J.) History of the United 
States under the constitution. IV. 
Washington: Morrison. 12mo. $2. 

Tuorre (F.N.) The government of the 
people of the United States. Pp. 308, 
map. Philadelphia: Eldridge. 12mo. 
90 c. 

Topp (C. B.) The story of Washington, 
the national capital. Pp. 419, illustr. 
New York: Putnam. 12mo. §1°75. 

Wasuineton (George), The writings of, 
including his diaries and correspond- 
ence, ed. by W. C. Ford. New York: 
Putnam. $5. 














Revue Historique, xxxix. 2, March— 
M. Puitippson: Studies in the history 
of Mary Stuart. V: The official docu- 
ments {dealing with the conspiracy 
against Darnley, the queen’s conduct 
after the murder, and her marriage and 
imprisonment; and concluding that 
Darnley’s murder was effected by the 
protestant nobles and not at all by the 
queen, the writer’s judgment in other 
points inclining less closely to that of 
Mary’s thoroughgoing advocates), with 
three documents. —-A. Stern: The 
club of Swiss patriots at Paris [1790- 
1791). C. Licrivarn: On a law of 
the Theodosian code (13, xi. 28) [of 
interest for the provincial administra- 
tion of Africa]..—F. Funck-Brentano : 
The relations between France and Eng- 
land and Germany in the time of 
Philip the Fair [printing a more exact 
text of the notes on the war with Eng- 
land, preserved in the Trésor des Char- 
tes and previously edited by Boutaric, 
dating it between 1298 and 1301, and 
defending its historical character, and 
with this its proof of the double-dealing 
of Adolf of Nassau, against the criti- 
cisms of Scheffer-Boichorst, Brosien, 
and Bergengriin. } 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xlv. 2. 
April—FusteL pe Counances: The 
origin of property in land. 1: Maurer’s 
theory of the community of land among 
the Gérman nations [examining the 
texts upon which the theory of the 
mark-system is based, and arguing that 
‘ager’ in Tacitus is not ‘common land;’ 
that in his account of the Germans the 
cultivation is expressly said to have 
been left to the slaves ; that ‘marca’ in 
the Ripuarian law is an equivalent term 
to ‘ terminatio;’ that the word ‘mark’ 
occurs in no other German code, except- 
ing those of the Alamans and Bava- 
rians, and there also means a ‘ boun- 
dary ;’ that in the charter of 815 
which has been regarded as proof of 
the annual change of fields, the word 
‘anales ’ is probably, according to 
analogy, a misreading for ‘ ariales ’ 
(or arable), the word ‘anales’ being 
unknown and ‘annales,’ for which it 
has been taken, occurring nowhere in 
such a connexion ; that the Traditiones 
on which Maurer constantly relies deal 
exclusively with grants of private, not 
common, property ; that only in perhaps 
twenty out of ten thousand documents 
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the word ‘marca’ is used first as a 
synonym of ‘ finis’ or ‘ terminus,’ and 
secondarily to mean the domain (‘villa’) 
enclosed by the boundary, the possession 
of which lay in private hands; that 
where the word ‘communis’ is used it 
imports part-ownership between two or 
more persons, not community among 
the inhabitants of the district; and 
that ‘allmend,’ usually understood of 
the primitive common land, means 
nothing but the common rights in the 
forest or pasture-land by the tenants of 
the proprietor of the land]. IL: Viollet’s 
theory of the community of land among 
the Greeks [examining his instances in 
like manner, and rejecting his inter- 
pretation of them]. IIL: Mommsen’s 
theory of the community of land among 
the Komans [dismissing it as equally 
unfounded}. IV: On the comparative 
method applied to this problem [criticism 
of Laveleye}. V: On the community of 
land among the Gauls [attacking Arbois 
de Jubainville’s hypothesis]. Conclw- 
sion [true or false, the doctrine of com- 
munity is not proved by any or all of 
the passages hitherto quoted in its sup- 
port). P. Attarp: Diocletian and 
the Christians; the establishment of 
the tetrarchy and the persecution in 
the army. oO. Vieter: The foreign 
policy of cardinal Richeliew: the 
schemes for an alliance with England 
[1629-1640]. M. Servet: French 
society at the eve of the revolution; 
first article——The comte bE Puy- 
MAIGRE gives an account of a fifteenth- 
century Italian life of Joan of Arc 
{contained in Sabadino’s ‘Ginevera de 
le clare donne,’ recently published in a 
limited issue], with a translation.—— 
J. VaEsen: Delaborde’s ‘ Charles VIII 
en Italie."-——D. T. Berencier: Did 
Monseigneur de Belsunce shut himself 
up in his palace in te heat of the 
plague at Marseilles in 1720? (denying 
the accusation]. 








Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole des Chartes, xlix. 


6.—H. Watton: Memoir of Natalis de 
Wailly._c. V. Lanetors: The teach- 
ing of the studies auxiliary to medieval 
history at the Sorbonne.——H. V. 
Detanorve prints the instructions of an 
ambassador sent by St. Louis to Alex- 
ander IV on the occasion of the treaty 
of Paris (commonly called the treaty 
of Abbeville) [1258, with the view of 
securing the support of French interests 
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on the pope’s part].——L. Avvray 
prints the judgments of the Norman 
exchequer [1244-1248] from a Vatican 
manuscript.——C. Couprerc: ‘On the 
Paris MS. Lat. 12814 [an early four- 
teenth century register of the Chambre 
des Comptes, but not identical with the 
mémorial known as ‘ Qui es in celis ’}. 

Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, iii. 2. —— 
A. Bauprittart: Examination of the 
rights of Philip V and his descendants 
to the throne of France [concluding 
that even if the renunciations stipu- 
lated for by the treaty of Utrecht were 
invalid, neither Philip V nor his de- 
scendants had any right to the crown 
of France].——Crvr pe Srourz: A 
loan raised by the French huguenots in 
Switzerland [1562}..——AvuBieny: A 
Turkish ambassador at Paris during 
the regency [continuation of the history 
of the embassy of Mehemet Effendi, 
1721. The effects of his mission were 
shown by the increased honours paid 
to French ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople, by the mediation of France 
between Russia and Turkey in the 
treaty of 1723, and by the introduction 
by Mehemet of the first printing-press 
known in Turkey]. G. FRaxknol : 
The diplomatic relations of Hungary 
and France at the beginning of the 
jifteenth century [sketching the at- 
tempts of Louis XII to secure the 
assistance of the Hungarian crown 
against the Habsburgs, and discussing 
the treaty concluded between France 
and Hungary and Poland in 1500, and 
the attitude of Hungary towards the 
league of Cambray].—Baron p’ANE- 
THAN: The archduke Rudolf. -— A. 
TratcHevski: The emperor Paul and 
the First Consul [on the history and 
significance of the memoir published 
by the duke de Broglie in the preceding 
number of the review; showing that it 
was written by count Feodor Vassilie- 
vitch Rostopchine, chancellor of the 
empire and president of the college for 
foreign affairs]. ——- Amongst the 
‘Comptes Rendus’ contained in this 
number is a very useful account of the 
publications of the academy of Agram 
on South-Slavonic history. 

Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, iv. 2. April—A. LEBon : 
The German Reichstag [in continuation 
of the articles on the constitution of 
the German empire published in the 
numbers of July 1888 and January 
1889].C. Léouzan LE Duc: The 
origin of the French budget des cultes 
[discussing the obligations contracted 
by the state to the church in conse- 
quence of the secularisation of church 
property at the revolution].—C. pr 
LoméntE: The election of Mirabeau to 
the states-general [1789, a sketch of the 
disturbances in Provence during the 
months immediately preceding the 
meeting of the states-general, and a 


detailed history of the candidature of 
Mirabeau]}. 

La Controverse et le Contemporain.— F- 
bruary —Abbé Bourcars : Etudes sur 
les biens ecclésiastiques avant la révo- 
lution. April— Lasupre: M. Emery 
et Véglise de France sous la révolution 
et U'empire. 

Le Correspondant.— February 10—L. 

Lavepan: Lettres de M. de Talleyrand 
a Napoléon. February 10, March 10 
—P. Tuureav-Danerms: L’entente cor- 
diale entre la France et l’ Angleterre 
[1843-1844], two articles.———H. Dr- 
torME : La duchesse de Choiseul 
d’aprés des documents nouveaux. 
25—L. Lavepan: Mémoires du comte 
de Villéle: V’expédition d’Espagne. 
P. Tuureav-Danszin: Les affaires de 
Taiti et du Maroc (1844). March 10 
——Lupre: Le parti monarchiste 
pendant Vannée du coup d’état (1851). 

Journal Asiatique.—November—M. Amé- 
LINEAU: Fragments coptes pour servir 
a Vhistoire de la conquéte de l’ Egypte 
par les Arabes.——November and Ja- 
nuary—Abbé Marti: Les premiers 
princes croisés et les Syriens jacobites 
de Jérusalem——=January—Dr Har- 
ez: Luh-ying-tchili ; reéglements mili- 
taires de l’empereur Ka-king. 

Journal des Sciences Militaires.— Febru- 
ary—C. Borssonnet : Un ordre de 
mobilisation [1363]. 

Nouvelle Revue.—Hebruary 1—B. Zet- 
LER: La disgrace de Sully d’aprés des 
documents inédits. 

Nouvelle Révue Historique du Droit.— 
November—P. Leseurn: Des consé- 
quences du délit de Vesclave dans les 
lois barbares et dans les capitu- 
laires, concluded._—H. p’ARBoIS DE 
JUBAINVILLE : La procédure du jetine 
en Irlande d’aprés le Senchis Mér. —— 
L. Tanon: Etude de littérature cano- 
nique: Rufin et Huguccio.—Novem- 
ber-January—E. ENcreLnarpt: His- 
toire du droit fluvial conventionnel, 
précédée d’une étude sur le régime de 
la navigation intérieure aux temps de 
Rome et au moyen fge. 

La Revolution Francaise.—February— 
F. A. Autarp: Les mémoires de la 
marquise de la Rochejacquelein.—= 
February-March—F. Bornare: Etude 
sur les assignats pendant la révolution, 
concluded ; two articles. February- 
April—E. Camparpon: Liste des mem- 
bres de la noblesse impériale, concluded ; 
three articles.——March—E. Cnara- 
vay: Deux lettres de Jourdan a Kleber. 
——April—-F. A. Autarp: Le pro- 
gramme royal aux élections de 1789. 
——H. Monin: Les institutions de 
Paris en 1789 L’ Angleterre en 


1793- 

Revue Archeologique.—January—R. Ca- 
anat: Le camp et le pretorium de la 
troisiéme légion Auguste a Lambése. 

Revue de Cavalerie. (Paris.)—March— 
Reconnaissances, 1806 [illustrating the 
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history of that campaign]._—Histori- 
cal sketch of the 6th regiment of dra- 
goons {* Dragons de la Reine,’ derived 
from the regiment formed in 1673 by 
the chevalier d’Hocquincourt].—— 
April—General TuHoumas : General 
Milhaud {who, after having been a 
member of the convention and a pro- 
minent Jacobin, commanded the light 
cavalry in 1805-6, the cuirassiers at 
Waterloo, &c.]}. 

Revue Celtique—January—H. pe 1a 
VitteEmaRquké: Anciens noéls bretons. 
——T. Remacu: Les chars armés de 
faux chez les anciens Gaulois. 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture.— March 11—T. Retnacn: Adolf 
Schmidt's ‘Handbuch der griechischen 
Chronologie.’ 18—P. pe Nouac: 
Pastor’s ‘ History of the popes.’—= 
April 22—§. Rernacn: Ranke’s essay on 
the legend of the deluge. 

Revue des Deux Mondes.— March 1—E. 


Il. GERMANY 


Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), 
lxi, 1.—H. Geuzer: A Greek popular 
writer of the seventh century (bishop 
Leontius of Neapolis in Cyprus].— 
H. Haupr: New contributions to the 
history of the Waldenses in the middle 
ages \chietly those of C. Miiller and 
Preger]._—J. von Privuek-Hartrune : 
The Vandal war of Belisariuws.——M. 
L.: Prussia and the universal obliga- 
tion of military service [1809]; doeu- 
ments.—— Letter of Clausewitz to Stein 
[18/30 Nov. 1812] giving an account of 
the battle of the Beresina. 

Historisches Jahrbuch der Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft (Munich), x. 2.--G. Scunirer: 
The political position of the papacy at 
the time of Theoderic the Great, con- 
tinued from vol. ix. 2.——F. von 
Krones: On the history of the years 
1804-1806, from the manuscript des- 
patches of the abbate Giovanni An- 
tonio Benvenuti, agent of the republic 
of Ragusa at Rome; witha calendar of 
documents. —— Controversial criticisms 
by S. Lowenretp [upon P. M. Baum- 
garten}, J. Janssen [upon A. Kluck- 
hohn), and G. Kaurmann & H. DenirE 
{upon one another}. 

Quidde’s Deutsche ‘Zeitschrift der Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft (Freiburg), i. 1. 
O. Hartwie: A generation of Floren- 
tine history [1250-1292], first article. 
——M. Broscu: Guilty or not-proven ? 
a contribution to the controversy about 
Mary Stuart [inclining to the former 
alternative]. —-E. Brernuem: The 
chronological division of history (de- 
scribing the schemes of Eusebius and 
Jerome and their successors, and de- 
fending the accepted division of periods 
against Lorenz|_—-W. von Brrren: 
The execution of the Saxons by Charles 
the Great {arguing that the record in 
the so-called Annals of Einhard con- 


Senart: Un roi de l’ Inde au troisiéme 
stécle avant notre ére: Acoka et le 
Bouddhisme. 15—H. Tare: La 
reconstruction de la France en 1800. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale.— March 


—J. Detarsre: Tourville et la marine 
de son temps; notes, lettres, et docu- 
ments ; continued. 


Revue de la Révolution.—Fei ‘wary- 


March—Brutrx: Saint-Domingue et 
la révolution francaise, continued.—= 
February—L. G. Péutsster : Mémoires 
du capitaine Lawgier. March— 
Denys p’Aussy: Le colonel Oudet.——— 
April—S. Brueau: Le schisme consti- 
tutionnel dans lV’ Ardéche. 


Séances et Travaux de l’Academie des 


Sciences Morales et Politiques.— March 
—E. Bourmy : Les racines populaires 
de la royauté en Angleterre. 
DarestEe: La législation comparée et 
Vhistoire du droit. 


AND AUSTRIA 


cerning the decapitation of 4500 Saxons 
at Verden in 782 rests upon a misun- 
derstanding of its original, which stated 
only that that number was surrendered 
to the king’s discretion, with the infer- 
ence that they were carried away as 
captives. The writer further maintains 
that the ‘ Capitula de partibus Saxonix’ 
cannot belong tothe year 782, but are 
probably later than 785)._—H. von 
Kapr-HeRR: The.‘ unio regni ad impe- 
rium,’ a contribution to the history of 
Hohenstaufen policy [maintaining that 
Frederick II in securing his son Henry’s 
election as king won a diplomatic vic- 
tory over the curia, but legally, and 
not, as has been alleged, by craft and 
breach of faith!——G. Kaurmann: 
The imperial privileges of universities 
{fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; 
showing the ‘persistence of the belief 
in the advantage, if not the necessity, 
of imperial authorisation). 
QuippE: On a supposed project of 
William of Holland to visit Rome [said 
by Nauclerus to have been resolved 
upon at Cologne, 24 June 1256; but as 
William died in the preceding January 
and was at Cologne in December, the 
writer conjectures that the feast of St. 
John the Evangelist has been mistaken 
for that of St. John the Baptist, and 
that the date was really 27 Dec. 1255}. 
——O. Hever prints three letters of the 
emperor Maximilian and duke Ercole 
of Ferrara {August-September 1501] 
relating to the marriage of Lucrezia 
Borgia. —_K. Hounpaum: The papers 
of count Heinrich Mathias of Thurn 
[lost, but supposed to be in existence in 
Sweden)._—F. Lresermann: Survey 
of recent works on English medieval 
history. Bibliography for German 
history. 


Bayerieche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
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(Munich), Sitzungsberichte der philos.- 
philol. und hist. Classe. 1889, 1.--W. 
von Curist: On the chronology of the 
odes of Pindar [their political allu- 
sions, &c.].—— MELBER: On the ar- 
rangement of the fragments of Dio Cas- 
sius.——L. von Rocktncer: On the 
use of the so-called ‘ Schwaberspiegel ’ 
in the second half of the thirteenth 
century (carrying back its composition 
to 1259]. 

Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 
(Vienna), lxxiii. 1—H.R. von Zertss- 
BERG: Archduke Charles and prince 
Hohehlohe-Kirchberg, a contribution to 
the history of the campaign in Cham- 
pagne [1792]. A. F. Prrsram: The 
election of Leopold I. 1: The Austrian 
policy [1654-1658] and the negotiations 
with the electors. Il: Spain. III: 
The pope; Denmark; Poland. IV: 
France.——-A. Fournier prints the 
report of a commission sent in 1754 to 
examine the commercial condition of 
northern Italy {with notes also on the 
places passed through on the road 
thither and on the return journey]. 
=—2.—B. Scurouu prints the necro- 
logy of the Benedictine abbey of Ossiach 
in Carinthia [from a modern tran- 
script. The lost original probably 
existed in the fourteenth century]. 
Notes and an index are added._-A.. 
CzEerny: Joseph Griinpeck the human- 
ast, the historiographer of Maximilian 
I {an account of his life and writings], 
with a collection of letters [1496-1505] 
and a calendar of his official papers 
during his residence in Styria [1518- 
1519).——J. Wicuner: History of the 
convent of Paradeis at Judenburg in 
Styria (1222-1782, with an introduction 
on the sisterhood of St. Clara]._——F. 
M. Mayer: The landtag of Bruck in 
Styria [1572], with documents. 

Treitschke & Delbriick’s Preussische 
Jahrbicher (Berlin), lxiii. 4. April— 
H. von Trerrscuke: The rebellion in 
Brunswick [1830] =——6. June—O. 
PertueEs : Contributions to the history 
of the ‘ March days’ of 1848 [from the 
notes of the writer’s father, Clemens 
Theodor Perthes].___E. Danrets : The 
memoirs of prince Adam Czartoryski. 

Ermisch’s Neues Archiv fiir Sachsische 
Geschichte und Alterthumskunde (Dres- 
den), x.1, 2.—W. Livrert: Meissen and 
Bohemia in the years 1307-1310, with 
documents. A. GAaEDEKE: On the 
policy of Wallenstein and of the Saxon 
electorate [1630-1634], with documents. 
-—-G. Miter: A project for the 
foundation of a ritterakademie at Dres- 
den (1674].--H. Ermiscu: The Saxon 
stadtbiicher of the middle ages {with 
particulars of the manner in which the 
records, &c., were kept}. CG. A. H. 
Burxuarpt: The superstition and reli- 
gious belief of elector Johann Friedrich 
during his captivity——-G. Miu.uerR 
prints a letter of Melanchthon to the 
town council of Bautzen [3 April 1551). 











——T. Disret prints specimens illus- 
trating the history of criminal law. 
——R. Kane prints examples of super- 
stitious beliefs from manuscripts at 
Dresden. 


CHURCH HISTORY 

Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte (Gotha), x. 4—O. Srxck: 
Materials for the history of Donatism. 

H. Noste: Lutheran church rules 

for poor-relief in the sixteenth cen- 

t 





ury. 

Denifie & Ehrle’s Archiv fiir Literatur- 
und Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittel- 
alters (Freiburg), iv. 4—F. Enrie 
prints a fragment of the acts of the 
council of Vienne (from a Paris manu- 
script. Father Ehrle compares the 
data presented by this document with 
the facts already known, and shows 
that it throws a valuable and much- 
needed light upon the procedure of the 
council, its divisions and groupings of 
provinces and nations, and is generally 
important for the ecclesiastical and 
legal history of the time). H. 
DeniFLE: On the manuscripts of the 
work done for the correction of the text 
of the Vulgate in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, continued.—Tue Same: A 
‘Quaternus Rationum’ of the painter 
Matteo Gianotti of Viterbo at Avignon 
{with another document illustrating 
the building and decoration of the 
papal palace there}. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 
lxxi. 1.—Zisterer: On the history of 
Gregory VII and Henry IV (dealing 
principally with the views of Ranke 
and Martens}. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha), 1889, 3.—J. Kostumx: The 
relation of church and state in the 
United States considered with reference 
to their relation in Germany.-——C. 
Brepenkamp: Notes on primitive his- 
tory [on the early part of the book of 
Genesis}. 

Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbruck), xiii. 2.- E. Micnarn: The 
chronicler Salimbene (a biography and 
critical study].——J. Witrerr: Pro- 
fessed virgins in the first four centuries, 
a patristic study.—-J. K. ZEnNER: 
Sychar [its derivation and site}. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


Internationals Revue iiber die'gesammten 
Armeen und Flotten (Rathenow), 
vii. 6, March—C. Bunce: The battle 
of Torgau [3 Nov. 1760}. 

Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und 
Marine (Berlin), lxx. 3. March— 
Lieut. von Descuenp: The second 
period of the Rhine campaign of 1793, 
concluded. Lieut. Sropse: The 
two hundred years’ history of the 
grenadier regiment of King Frederick I 
(4th East Prussian). No. 5.——=1Lxxi. 2. 
May—Anon.: On the history of the 
battle of Torgau [a note).——=2, 

















Se 
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May, June.—Awnon.: Contributions on 
the old French army [its constitution 
and equipment in the time of Louis 
XVI and its share in the events of 
1789], two articles. 
Militéar-Wochenblatt (Berlin), Beiheft 
3, 1889.—Maj. G. von Kuxe1st: From 
Dresden to Nollendorf, August 1813 [a 
tactical study].—Anon.: Napoleon’s 
campaign of 1796 (showing that he 
based it on the campaigns of 1733 
(Villars) and 1745 (Maillebois), and 


— 


that the experience of 1796 was of 
great value to him afterwards]. 

Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des 
Seewesens (Pola), xvii. 3, 4—Anon.: 
The development of naval warfare (an 
historical sketch]. 

Organ der Militaér-wissenschaftlichen 
Vereine (Vienna), xxxviii. 3.—Col. A. 
KrrcnnamMer: Klein-Dittingen and 
Dietikon, 1799 [a lecture on the poli- 
tical and military circumstances of 
these affairs], with maps. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Review, iii. 2. April— 
A. Nurr: Survey of recent work on 
folklore——_T. W. Suore: Old roads 
and fords of Hampshire.-—— Quarterly 
report of archeological discoveries, &e. 

3. May—J. Jacons: Are there 
totem-clans in the Old Testament ?—— 
Miss H. Russetu: The early church 
dedications in Scotland._—J. E. 
Price: Roman remains in Lincoln- 
shire. J. Jacoss: Onanentry in the 
pipe-roll for 1169-1170 (showing thata 
a Jew, Josce of Gloucester, lent money 
to the invaders of Ireland].——4. June 
—G. L. Gomme: Totemism in Britain. 
——C. F. Keary: Recent research in 
numismatics.——_F. Haverrretp: Ro- 
man remains in Carniola, &c.—Sir 
J. H. Ramsey: Payment by weight or 
tale [1300-1500, supporting F. See- 
bohm’s argument in favour of the 
latter practice.} 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 55 
April—Gore’s ‘ Ministry of the chris. 
tian church’ [its ancient organisation, 
&e.|——Plumptre’s ‘Life of bishop 
Ken.’——_-Henry Bradshaw and the 
Cambridge university library.—_—Bur- 
gon’s * Lives’ [on Hugh James Rose 
and his connexion with the ‘Oxford 
movement ’]._—St. Francis Xavier. 
—-Ancient western sacramentaries 
[bibliographical]. Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. 

Contemporary Review.—May—R. W. 
DALE : Mr. Bright—=—June—E. 
Harcu: From metaphysics to history 
{pleading for the historical study of 
theology |.——G. B. Hu: Dr. Johnson 
as a radical. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. xlii. 
April—Cardinal Mannine: Henry VIII 
and the suppression of the greater 
monasteries (on Gasquet’s 2nd volume}. 

Miss J. M. Stone: Henrietta Maria, 
C. 























CasarTELLI: The origin of the church 
of Edessa {on Tixeront and Martin). 
Edinburgh Review, No. 346. April— 
Sidney, earl of Godolphin [fon H. 
Elliott’s ‘ Life’). The duc d’ Enghien 
(on H. Welschinger’s work]._—-Bryce’s 
‘American Commonwealth’ (dealing 


IV. HOLLAND 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 
denis en Oudheidkunde (The Hague), 
8rd ser. iv 3.—J. Sourenpam: Ex- 





principally with the states and the 


state governments}.——The centenary 
of 1789 [a review of the results of the 
French revolution].— French preach- 


ers in the thirteenth century [attributed 
to the late rev. W. G. Humphry]. 

Law Quarterly Review, No. 18. April— 
G. H. Buaxestey: Manorial jurisdic- 
tion. ——W. A. B. Coonipee : The Swiss 
federal court, part Il.——E. Grueser: 
Franz von Holtzendorff. 

The Month, No. 298. April—The 
Eprtor: Einsiedeln.—-J. Morais: 
Margaret Pole {countess of Salisbury] 
and her sons.=—May— Tue Same: A 
Spanish account of Henry VIII. 

National Review, No. 75. May—c. A. 
Montresor: The Madame de Maintenon 
of Wiirtemberg [Francesca von Hohen- 
heim). June—A. SanvErs: An Ita- 
lian nun of the seventeenth century 
[Galileo’s daughter Celeste]._—E. 
Morgan: The Roman family [a study 
of ancient society]. 

Nineteenth Century, No. 148. June— 
Lady Verney: Six generations of czars. 

Prince Kroporkin: The great 

French revolution and its lesson.—— 
Lord Esrirneton: A bye-election in 
1747, with contemporary letters, &c. 

Quarterly Review, No. 336. April—The 
public life of the prince of Wales. —~ 
Motley’s correspondence. ——The house 
of Percy (an historical sketch based on 
E. B. de Fonblanque’s work].—— 
Raleigh’s poetry and life [attributed to 
the late archdeacon Hannah}.—— 
Wiclif and his works [compiled chiefly 
from Shirley and Lechler, with scant 
reference to the lately published Latin 
works of the reformer]. French and 
English jacobinism. 

Scottish Review, No. 26. April—J. M. 
Stone: Corporate reunion in the reign 
of Charles I. The tennis court [the 
‘Jeu de Paume;’ extracts translated 
from the ‘ Moniteur ’ of 1789, describing 
the events of the duy]).——A Scottish 
governing house [on the ‘Arniston 
Memoirs’].—-D. Brkextas: Greece 
before 1821 [translation of an article 
which appeared in the ‘ Nouvelle Revue’ 
1 Jan. 1884]. 


AND BELGIUM 


tracts from the works of Petrus Fores- 
tus, illustrating the history of Delft, 
&e. [1558-1596]. ——R. Fruix: A new 
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notice of Loyseleur de Villiers {from 
the Calendar of the Hatfield Papers, IT). 
—M. 8S. Pous: On the genuineness of 
the chirograph of Dirk V ‘1083, argu- 
ing against it]; with a postscript by R. 
Fruin on the other side. 

Messager des Sciences Historiques de 
Belgique (Ghent), 1889, 1.—V. VanpErR 
HarGHEeN: The armorial bearings of 
the chefs-échevins (voorschepen) of 
Ghent.——P. Cuiarys: History of the 
gilde souveraine et chevaliére des escri- 
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meurs, or chef-confrérie de Saint- 
Michel, at Ghent, continued.—-C. 
Detcose: Jan van Monkhoven, a Fle- 
mish captain in the Swedish service 
{died 1614].-—-Abbé van SpmnBeeck: 
The archdukes Albert and Isabella and 
the relique of the holy nail venerated 
at Soleilmont.——J. T. pe Raapt: The 
seignories of the country of Malines : 
Keerbergen. Ordinance of 1588 fix- 
ing the price of labour in various 
trades, &c. 


V. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
ser. ii, 3.—G. GrananprEA: The sei- 
gnory of Francesco Sforza in the march 
of Ancona : documents, continued [1437 
-1438].——A. Zane prints unedited 
letters of Lodovico Antonio Muratori 
to cardinal A. M. Querini [1734-1750]. 
U. Marcuesrn1 describes and discusses 
two autograph manuscripts of Filippo 
Villani. A. pau Veccuio: Works on 
the university of Bologna and on the 
history of law in the middle ages.—— 
Calendar of Strozzi charters, continued. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xv. 3, 
4.—G.B. Inrra: The palace of Mantua 
under the first Austrian rule [1708- 
1797].——A. Bertronort1: The lesser 
arts at the court of Mantua from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century, 
concluded; two articles with index. 
G. pe Castro: The Austrian restora- 
tion in Milan [1814-1817], from con- 
temporary diaries, &c., two articles. 
——L. Fratr: Some Milanese students 
at the university of Bologna [1564). 
P. Rorta: The church of S. Nazaro 
Pietrasanta at Milan. L. BELTRAMI: 
The tower of Filarete in the castle of 
Porta Giovio at Milan, illustrated. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xiv. 1—N. Barone: Historical 
notes extracted from the registers of the 
court in the Aragonese chancery, con- 
tinued [8-27 June 1484]. —-—M. Scurpa : 
Charles Martel {the claimant to the 
crown of Hungary]; first article.—— 
G. pe Brass prints a fragment of an 
unpublished Neapolitan diary, con- 
tinued ([April-August 1671)._—N. 
Barone: Watermarks in Neapolitan 
documents of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. B. Capasso : 
The Vicaria vecciia for ancient law- 
court] at Naples.——E. Pircoro prints 
a document enumerating the robes pro- 
vided for the coronation of Alfonso II 
of Aragon [1494]. Description of 
charters [1217-1223] formerly belong- 
ing to the family of Fusco, continued 
from vol. xiii. 1 (Nos. cxi—cxxxv.). 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series. 
xiii. 4.—G. Beccarta: The parliament 
of Catania of February 1397 [arguing 
for this place and date against the 
claims of Syracuse and of the years 
1396 and 1398), with documents. —— 
C. Avonto: On some local Sicilian 
names [tracing their descent and 
changes through Greek Arab, and 
Norman influences}._—-I.__ Cartnt: 
Notes on Theobald of Champagne, king 
of Navarre [who died in Sicily, 1270] ; 
on a congregation ‘della scopa’ at 
Palermo [1260-1270, a sort of flagel- 
lants] ; on Pietro Vitali, archimandrite 
of SS. Salvatore at Messina [d. 1467]; 
on the ‘rotella rossa’ {a badge worn 
by Jews in Sicily, with evidence of its 
use in the thirteenth century]; on the 
tomb of Manfred; on voyages from 
Sicily to Spain in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; Sicilian notices in the recently 
discovered fragments of Strabo ; on the 
Sicilian provinces and sees in the four- 
teenth century ; on S. Venera or Para- 
sceve [plainly named from her birth- 
day, Venerdi santo in Parasceue]; on 
imperial documents [1195-1233] chiefly 
relating to Sicily [published by Batif- 
folj; on St. Athanasius, bishop of 
Metone ; on St. Peter Argivus [giving 
Cozza’s arguments against an identifi- 
cation with Petrus Siculus]; on a 
Greek inscription at Catania [containing 
the proper name Xpnords]; on St. 
Eligius [patron of the goldsmiths] at 
Palermo; on Sicilians in Palestine 
[1442-1706]; on the tribunal ‘ della 
Conscienza ;’ on the abbey of Grotta- 
ferrata; on the revolution of Messina 
[1678] ; on the Sicilian mode of reckon- 
ing years by scores [perhaps borrowed 
from France}; on Sicilian pilgrims 
at Rome in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; &c.——_R. Strarrappa: Calen- 
dar of the notarial minutes of Adamo 
di Citella, continued [1299]._—G. 
Travat prints a treaty of peace between 
private persons [1574]. 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morr) 


The Antiquary (Starina).— March— 
Letters of Grimm, the correspondent of 
the empress Catherine, to counts Nicho- 


las and Sergius ‘Rumiantsov [1774- 
1804] communicated by count D. A. 
Tolstoi [preserved among the family 
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papers of count D. Tolstoi at his seat 
in the government of Riazan; here and 
there curious information from Paris 
and Gotha, but Grimm was a cautious 
correspondent}. A. O. Strene: The 
Hungarian war of 1849 [papers of a 
staff-officer, whose sphere of observa- 
tion was somewhat limited]. March 
—May—Count Nicholas Evdokimov, 
1804-1873; continued [details of the 
war in the Caucasus].——V. VeEREst- 
CHAGIN: The passage of the Balkans: 
Skobelev, 1877-1878 [full of interesting 
details] ——April—A. V. GoLovnin: 
Historico-literary materials, 1853-1855 
{letters to and from the grand duke 
Constantine at this period; in one he 
alludes to a popular caricature of Lord 
Palmerston].—~—Tueopatp: The anni- 
versary of Borodino {a soldier’s tales of 
the year 1838, with anecdotes of the 
emperor Nicholas). I. S. Ivanov: 
The formation of the Bulgarian army 
in the years 1875-1879. Ivan A. 
Shestakov, 1820-1888 [letters and me- 
moirs of a Russian admiral who died at 
Sebastopol at the close of last year]. 

—ALEXANDER TurGuENIEV, Memoirs 
continued, {recollections of Suvorov, 
Speranski, and others; details of Paul’s 
whimsical conduct on coming to the 
throne}. —— May — The Lithuanian 
metropolitan, Joseph Siemaszko, in 
1839-1844 [the great instrument in 
bringing about the return of the 
Uniates to the Orthodox church}.—— 
V. VerestcHacin: Recollections of 
Michael Skobelev in the years 1870- 
1882.___L. N. Sosotev: The last 
battle at Shipka [in opposition to some 
of the statements of Verestchagin].—— 
A. N. Truvorov: The death of the 
tsarevich Simeon, son of the emperor 
Alexis, and the ceremonies used at his 
burial and those of other members of 
the imperial family [an antiquarian 
article illustrated with facsimiles from 
manuscripts}. 

The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 
Viestnik).—March—D. I. Inovatsxr: 
The struggle between Ivan IV and 
Stephen Bathory for Livonia.—V. A. 
Busasov: A forgotten Panin (minister 
of justice in the reign of Nicholas].—— 
M. N. Goropetski: The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the reconciliation of the 
western Russian Uniates with the 
orthodox church {an account of the 
great secession led by Siemaszko].— 
8. 8. Boscuev: The first exarch of the 
new Bulgarian church [Anthimus, who 
died last December at Widdin]._—D. 


VII. 

Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, xiv.1,2. January-February 
—F. pe CArpenas discusses the collec- 
tion of Roman and Visigothic laws 
discovered by professor Gaudenzi at 
Holkham [questioning professor Gau- 
denzi’s view that they are part of the 


I. Evarnitsxt: A Scythian sacrificial 
cup [now at Yekaterinoslav] with a 
woodcut. —— March-May— V. R. 
Zotov: Social life in England in the 
jirst ten years of the nineteenth century 
(illustrated with contemporary English 
caricatures].——April—M. S. Rosvusu : 
A year in Novaya Zemla {story of 
three peasants left on the island in 
the year 1881].-——I. F. Froporov: 
The emperor Nicholas at Chernigov 
[stories of the emperor’s conversations 
with a retired skipper in 1849). 
May—P. V. Bezosrazov: A Byzantine 
tsar on the throne of Muscovy [a study 
of the character of Ivan the Terrible}. 
——D. A. Rousrern: Recollections of 
the emperor Nicholas I.——The nomad 
Scythian [with illustrations from the 
vases at the Hermitage]. 


Journal of the Minister of Public Edu- 


cation (Zhurnal Ministerstva Narod- 
nago Prosvietschenia).— March-May 
—N. D. Cuecuvuin: Russian pro- 
vineial society in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. N. P. Bezopra- 
zov: Materials for a history of the 
Byzantine empire. N. I. Kareyev: 
Review of Vinaver’s edition of the old 
Polish law-book of the thirteenth cen- 
tury [preserved at Elbing). April— 
E. F. Sumurto: On the writings of 
Sylvester Medviedev {illustrating the 
reign of Peter the Great].—A. S. 
Lapro-DanttEvski1: Description of some 
documents preserved in the archives of 
the minister of justice at Moscow. — 
K. N. Bestuznev-Riumin: Review of 
specimens of old Russian art by count 
I. Tolstoi and N. Kondakov.—=May- 
A. I. Kirprcuntxov: Materials for the 
history of Byzantine literature [notes 
on out-of-the-way writers, e.g. Nicetas 
Chroniates, the so-called Theophanes 
continuatus, Simeon Magister and 
others}.—_—E. E. Zamtstovskr: On the 
compilation of one of the Russian 
chronicles. —— V. G. Vastuevsk1: Life 
of St. Stephen Surozhski (a contribution 
to early Russian history].——N. N. 
Miuaivkov: The compilation of the 
genealogical books, Rozriadnia Knigi 
{important for Russian history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries]. 
K. N. Bestuznev-Riumin: The memoirs 
of Niketa Tolubeyev, 1780-1789 (illus- 
trating Russian country life towards the 
close of the eighteenth century; the 
writer served in the war with Sweden 
in the reign of Alexander I]}._—Obi- 
tuary notice of count Dmitri Tolstoi 
the Russian minister. 


SPAIN 


code of Euric, and believing them to 
be probably of later date]. —~ F. 
Bandar: Roman inscriptions in the 
provinces of Alava and Burgos. ——F. 
Fira: The sentence and punishment, 
long after the alleged crime, of Hernan- 
do de la Rivera [who took the part of 
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Pilate in the murder of the Santo Niijio 
de la Guardia. In 1575 his sambenito 
was in the church of Tembleque}.= 

8. March—F. Copera contributes a 
notice of the manuscripts of Aben 
Amira and Aben Bassam acquired ‘by 
the Academia; also a passage from 
Aben Hayyan describing the imprison- 
ment of the Castilian ambassadors by 
Alhaquem II [974] in consequence of 
a raid by count Garcia.—V. DE [LA 


Fuente: The church and monastery of 


Ofia, founded by D. Sancho [ror], 
containing the tombs of the founder, of 
D. Sancho II, D. Sancho el Mayor, and 
others._—- F. G. Rosas: Documents 
showing that the convent of Sta Maria 
de Gracia at Avila {where 8. Teresa 
was educated] was originally a mosque. 

C. pe Lecea prints an historical 
description of Segovia written by D. 
Juan de Pantigoso in 1523 [he describes 
the damage done to the cathedral by 
the comuneros and urges its recon- 
struction]._—F. Fira prints documents 
relating to grants of land made by a 


Jew to the Templar’ in Calatrava, and 
his compensation by Don Sancho ITI. 
=——4, April—J.G. pE ArrecuE prints 
a letter of Pedro Velarde [the hero of 
4 May 1808] to José Guerrero with the 
Spanish forces in North Germany, dated 
1 Sept. 1807 [bearing on the relations 
with France and: Portugal and the con- 
dition of the Spanish army. The letter 
mentions the English at Monte Video, 
but the news of their defeat at Buenos 
Ayres on 5 July has not arrived].——_P. 
DE Maprazo: The foundation of Sania 
Maria la Real de Najera by D. Garcia 
of Navarre [11th century]._—F. Frra 
prints a copy of the Fuero of Uclés of 
the twelfth century (from a manuscript 
of the thirteenth century]; also the 
ordinances of the confraternity of Sant- 
iago [a burial and benefit society, pro- 
bably of the twelfth century}, with 
other documents of the thirteenth cen- 
tury relating to Uclés. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Jan. 15 & 


March 15—R. ve Hrvososa: Felipe IT 
y el conclave de 1559. 


VII. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 
(Bern), 1888, 4—H. Distr: On the 
names Lug, Lugarno, Locarno, Luzern, 
&c. [declining to accept the proposed 
connexion with the Celtic god Lug}. 

A. Kicaurr: On the dedications of 
churches to St. Martin and St. Michael. 

R. WackERNAGEL identifies Wahin- 
kofen [named in early charters, from 
751] with Wenken in Baselstadt._—G. 
TosteR: The capitulation of Baden 
fin the Aargau] im 1415.——-T. von 
LieBeNnav prints a document on the 
conferences of Glurns and Mals 
[1496].——W. F. von Mirren: The 
Bernese hostages of 1798.—R.. Lita1n- 
BUHL prints a ‘ Briiderliche Anrede an 
die Staatsgefangenen in Aarburg’ 


{1 Jan. 1803]. ——5, 6.—W. Gist: 
The origin of the houses of Zdéhringen 
and Habsburg [tracing the former back 
to Landhold, count of Thurgau (t¢ 991), 
and the latter to count Lancelin, or 
Landhold, of Altenburg, son of Gunt- 
ramn the Rich, who is identified-with 
Guntramn count of the Breisgau, 
grandson of Eberhard count of the 
Nordgau}.——G. Meyer von Knonav: 
The locality of the castle of Alt-Rap- 
perswil.—T. von LieBenav prints 
documents on the campaign of the 
Eschenthal (Val d’Ossola) in 1425. — 
P., Vaucner.: Frédéric César de la 
Harpe’s petition to the directory on 
behalf of the Pays de Vaud 9 Dec. 
1797). 


IX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science (Bal- 
timore), vii. 2, 3.—B. Mosgs: The esta- 
blishment of municipal government in 
San Francisco——4.—Judge W. W. 
Howe: The city government of New 
Orleans.—==-5, 6.—W. P. Trent: Eng- 
lish culture in Virginia [from the Gil- 
mer letters].——7-9.—C. M. ANDREWs : 
The river-towns of Connecticut: 
Wethersfield, Hartford, and Windsor. 

Magazine of american History.— April— 
Mrs. M. J. Lams: Washington and 
some of his contemporaries [with 
correspondence]. R. A. PERKINS : 
Commerce and the constitution [on the 
appointment of the commission in 1786 


‘to consider the trade of the United 
States and how far a uniform system 
in their commercial regulations may be 
necessary to their common interests ’}. 
-——General M. J. Wricut: The attack 
on Quebec, December 21, 1775 [extract 
from the. diary of colonel Porterfield). 
——Letters of Washington to sir John 
Sinclair [1792-1797]. == May—kE. A. 
Bryan: Indiana’s first settlement.—— 
An unpublished letter of Washington 
(24 June 1790]. June—C. E. S. 
Rasay: The ancient and honorable 
artillery company (founded in Massa- 
chusetts in 1638].—-T. K. Ociessy: 
Georgia and the constitution (the part 
played by Georgia in 1792). 





Erratum. 
Page 414, column 1, line 27, For ‘leper acts’ read ‘lesser arts.’ 
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EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Fep: 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each. 


‘ Among the series of class-books and educational manuals now so numerous, there ate few that 
offer such sound preparative material for honest study as the “ Kpochs of Church History.”’ 
" SATURDAY REVIEW. 
2 ‘Canon Creighton’s excellent ‘* Epochs of Church History.” ’—GUARDIAN. 
‘One of the most valuable and attractive series of works ever issued from the press.’ 














© An excellent series.’—QUIVER. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in other 
LANDS. Bythe Rev. H. W. TUCKER, M.A. 
‘ The book is a decided success. Mr. Tucker's 
position as Secretary to the 8.P.G. has given 
him access to exceptional sources of informa- 
Say tion, CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
in ENGLAND. By the Rev. GEo. G. 
Perry, M.A. 

‘We know of no popular work on the subject 
of the. English Reformation which we can 
recommend with greater confidence.’ 

CHURCH of 


JOHN BULL, 
The 
FATHERS. 


the EARLY 
By ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
‘There is much more to be learnt from this 
little volume than there is from some larger 
and more ambitious works.’ --SPECTATOR. 
< The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY... By the Rev. 
J. H. OVERTON, M.A. 
‘It is eminently clear and readable, and pre- 
sents. the brighter side of the Revival in an 
attractive fashion.’—CHURCH TIMES. 


The UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. By 
the Hon, G. C. Broprick, D.C,L. 

‘Such histories as.have appeared have been 
either too long and antiquarian, or have taken 
the form of essays on particular periods. 
Hence the timeliness of this volume. . . . It is 
a book which even nineteenth-century Oxford 
can find time to read.—GUARDIAN. 


The UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
By J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A. 

‘An admirable little book. First and fore- 
most, it has the great advantage of being 
written by one who-is well known as a master 
of his subject, and to that fact, no doubt, its 
clearness: and authority and teaching power 
must be referred; but, besides that, it is care- 
fully written in a distinctly pleasant style, 
which is striking at the same time that it is 
simple, —CAMBRIDGE REVIEW. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH 
MIDDLE AGES. 
. M.A. 

‘ The author merits our warm thanks for his 
aceurate, well-written, and interesting sketch 
of the ever-fluctuating condition of the English 
Church during her existence prior to 1377, 

JOHN BULL. 
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3y the Rev. W. Hunt, 















































WARRINGTON GUARDIAN. 


The CHURCH and the ROMAN 
EMVIRKE. — By the Rev. A. CARR 
‘No epoch in Church History has been more 
fruitful than this in great men and great events. 
. Athanasius and Ambrose, Jerome, Augus- 
tine, and Chrysostom are the foreniost figures, 
and stand forth in graphic outline on Mr. Carr's 
pages. —INQUIRER. 


The CHURCH and the PURITANS, 
1570-1660. By HENRY OFFLEY WAKE- 
MAN, M.A, 

‘One of the ablest essays upon English 
Church History, and the most stimulating to the 
imagination of the reader, that we have seen 
for many years.’— LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


The CHURCH and the EASTERN 
EMPIRE, By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A, 
‘Will be valued by students for its accuracy, 
its comprehensiveness, and the fairness with 
which its picture of the Orthodox Church is 
drawn,’—SCOTSMAN. 
HILDEBRAND and his TIMES, By 
W. R. W. STEPHENS, M.A. 

‘Mr. Stephens has brought to his task a 
thoroughly adequate knowledge and sympathy. 
He commands, too, a clear and vigorous sty le. 
The result is an eminently satisfactory volume.’ 

PALL MaLu GAZETTE. 


The POPES and the HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By UGo BaLzant. 


‘It was, we think, a good thought of the — 


editor of the series to entrust the subject to 
Count Balzani, an Italian layman, who has few 
superiors in careful research into the history of 
his own country, and whose style in English, 
though with a not disagreeable touch of the 


exotic here and there, is very clear and 
pleasant, —SATURDAY REVIEW. 
The COUNTER-REFORMATION. By 


ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WaRD, Litt.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in the- Owens College, 
Victoria University, 
‘Dr. Ward may be complimented on the 
ability and fairness with which he has accom- 
plished a difficult task,’—QuIvER. 


WYCLIFFE and MOVEMENTS for 
REFORM. By REGINALD L, Poous, M.A., 
Doctor of Philosophy in the University 
of Leipzig. 

‘Excellent as is the series of “ Epochs of 

Church History,” it contains no better work 

than Mr. Poole’s.— BRITISH WEEKLY. 
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